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INTRODUCTION 

by Dorothy Norman 

That John Marin should be widely acclaimed as one o 
America's foremost painters is scarcely surprising. With the 
publication of this volume it is to be hoped that his writings as 
well may come into their own. For Marin, happily, is one of 
those rare painter-poets whose pictures and writings alike are to 
be treasured; whose paintingsin the words of Simonides 
might justly be called "silent poetry"; his writing, "speaking 
painting." 

In fact, precisely because he is so fine an artist, both as 
painter and writer, this book may well serve a double purpose: 
in addition to being enjoyed for their own sake, Marin' s writ 
ings should help to provide many an important clue to Marin 
the painter clues that should aid greatly to dispel some of the 
manifold misconceptions that have been held about his pictures 
over the years. 

That Marin has long been aware of the existence of such 
misconceptions, both with respect to his own work, and to that 
of most other creative artists, is evidenced in even his early writ 
ings: by 1928 he was already impatient with "the platitudes of 
those who write upon things about which they sense mighty 
little. . . ." "The worker," he noted at the time, "is one rather 
given to observing, thinking and doing. It's not easy for him to 
talk about and explain his work, but as he and his work have 
been placed in false position many times, I suppose that he owes 
it to himself and his world to say something." 1 

In one sense, therefore, publication of this book may even 
be looked upon as an act of cooperation with the artist; as the 
offering to him of an opportunity to be heard in his own right 
about his own life and work and in as comprehensive a manner 
as possible. 

For after all who should know better the exact nature of 
his preoccupations and intent than the artist himself? 

i "John Marin, by Himself/' 1928. 



But then, once having read Harm's writings and looked at 
his paintings, how might one best characterize him? 

There can be no question but that in his every gesture he 
is a man filled with wonder before nature; a man highly respect 
ful of the laws of nature and the disciplines of one's chosen 
craft, whatever that craft may be. Equally evident is his rejection 
of all that is pretentious, academic or intellectualized whether 
with respect to art or to life itself. 

"Art," he has written, "is produced by the wedding of man 
and material. . . . When man loves material and will not under 
any circumstances . . . destroy its own inherent beauty, then and 
then only can that wonderful thing we call art be created." 2 

"Seems to me," he has stated, "the true artist must perforce 
go from time to time to the elemental big forms Sky, Sea, 
Mountain, Plain and those things pertaining thereto, to sort of 
re-true himself up, to recharge the battery. For these big forms 
have everything. But to express these, you have to love these, to 
be a part of these in sympathy. One doesn't get very far without 
this love " 3 

With respect to nature's basic laws, Marin has strict and 
definite views: "Go look at the bird's flight," he advises, "the 
man's walk, the sea's movement. They have a way to keep their 
motion. Nature's laws of motion have to be obeyed and you 
have to follow along. . . ," 4 

"The good picture," he asserts, also must embrace "these 
laws." So that when finished ". . . it will be an object" with 
"boundaries as definite as that the prow, the stern, the sides and 
bottom bound a boat." 

Basic laws, according to Marin, are to be respected under 
any and all circumstances. But let anyone so much as mention 
to him such terms as "abstract, concrete, third or fourth dimen 
sion. . . ." He retorts with a "bah." "Don't bother us," he ex 
claims . . . "the worker, the seer, is apt to damn all terms applied 
by the discussionists." 

2 Letter to Stieglitz, Addison, Maine, August 31, 1940. 

3 "John Marin, by Himself," op. cit. 

*"A Few Notes," Twice a Hear, No. 2 (Spring-Summer, 1939) . 
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"There's the way of the Academician, but that's no way. 
The Way is something elseis quite wonderful. . . ." 5 

"Don't everlastingly read messages into paintings," 5 he 
warns. "There's the Daisy you don't rave or read messages 
into it You just look at that bully little flower isn't that 
enough I" 7 

Marin's dismay before all that is ponderous and self-impor 
tant, all that is not born of spontaneity and delight, is expressed 
freely and frequently. ("Don't try to be great/' he implores. 
"Don't try to be important." 8 ) Such concern, however, is by no 
means to be misconstrued as frivolous. For Marin knows quite 
clearly that the true artist "is to be found in his work shop 
there seek him." But: "Expect him not to play the game social 
or of self advertisement it would appear in his work and the 
sensitive ones will have none of it." 

The voice of Marin the poet, now shyly reverent, now 
deeply thoughtful, now mockingly humorous, speaks sensitively 
and searchingly from every page: 

"It's the artist speaking," he proclaims, "so that to the artist 
it's the way of the telling always that concerns him: the painter 
his way, the sculptor his. The material used the way used of 
a verity that's the story." 9 

"No wonder/' he states, "that we write, have written and 
will write and speak, for is not a work of art the most tantalizing 
here there where yes and no sort of thing on Earth 
the most vital, yet to all a mystery to not too many a mysteri 
ous reality it cannot be understood, it can be felt. . . ." 

To Marin, then, the work of the artist is that ever-sacred 
object "to be looked at with a looking eye with a looking eye of 
many lookings to see as it slowly reveals itself the process of the 
revealing to such giving infinite pleasure, this individual the 
artist releasing the different folds of his seeings at periods of 

5 Letter to Dr. Robert Freund, June 28, 1948. 

6 The Palisadian, Cliffside Park, N. J., November 15, 1940. Guest editorial. 

7 Marin has changed the original text here from "isn't it enough." 

8 "A Few Notes/' op. at. 

9 Catalogue, "A Retrospective Exhibition/' 1947, The Institute of Contemporary 
Art, Boston, January, 1947. 
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his many livings. . . ." 10 Which is how his own writings and 
paintings are to be looked upon. 

As for a few basic "facts" concerning Marines life: He was 
born in Rutherford, New Jersey, on December 23rd, 1870. 11 

His paternal grandfather, Jean-Baptiste Marin, came to 
America from France although the name Marin is said to be of 
Spanish origin. 

His mother's family, the Curreys, were English, with a 
strain of Dutch. 12 His mother died when he was but nine days 
old, whereupon he was brought up in Weehawken, New Jersey, 
by his maternal grandparents and their son and twc/ daughters. 

Both at public school in Weehawken, and then later at 
Hoboken Academy, Stevens Prep and Stevens "Tech," Marin 
drew incessantly first rabbits, then cows, trees, meadows and 
hills. He claims, in fact, to have started drawing "virtually at the 
age of three or four" everything that appealed to him and to 
have "kept on doing so ever since." 

"When I was a youngster," he relates, "there were some 
reproductions of French pictures around the house. . . . To tell 
the truth I thought they were made by God. . . . But the paint 
ings I got hold of at that time, I must admit, were pretty second- 
rate: Meissonnier, Bouguereau, Rosa Bonheur, Washington 
Crossing the Delaware. 

"When I was growing up I knew nothing of such men as 
Degas, Renoir, Lautrec, Delacroix or Forain. Even later during 
the period before Stieglitz first exhibited my paintings when I 
was still in Europe I was not aware of seeing the work of even 

10 ibid. 

11 A few brief autobiographical summaries are included in the main text of this 
volume. More detailed analyses of Marin's development are to be found in a 
recent biography of him by MacKinley Helm (John Marin, Pellegrini & Cudahy 
in association with The Institute of Contemporary Art (Boston) : New York, 
1948); a study by E. M. Benson (John Marin~~The Man and His Work, 
American Federation of Arts, Washington, D.C., 1935) ; and a special volume 
issued by the Museum of Modern Art in 1936. 

12 Elsewhere Marin has referred to his ancestors as "of the best English Ale, 
Dutch Bitters, Irish Gin, French Vermouth and plain Scotch." (Letter to Egmont 
Arens, Stonington, Maine, August 26, 1928.) He admits, however, that this 
is somewhat an elaboration, confessing that the Scotch is "problematical." 
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such men as Picasso, Cezanne or Van Gogh in Paris or any of 
the other so-called moderns. 

"I went to the Metropolitan Museum when I was a kid. I 
looked at the meticulous paintings there by artists such as Ch 
romepaintings very much like the others I had seen before. I 
thought, of course, they must be wonderful. 

"As for making my own pictures," he recounts, "I just drew. 
I drew every chance I got. 

"After Stevens Tech I drifted for a while. . . . Then my 
father got me into a wholesale notion house in New York. I 
turned up there till I was fired. I guess you could say I gained 
some experience in that job but I was certainly a failure as a 
business man. 

"When this was clear, the plan was that perhaps I should 
become an architect. That seemed to be a legitimate occupation. 
At least an architect was supposed to be able to make a living. 
. . . And that was something. I worked in one architect's office 
after another for about four years. I even built some houses on 
my own. But I never worked for a first class man. Nor did I ever 
attend a school of architecture. 

"Then I drifted again for two more years. Until at last it 
was decided that I should go to art school. My father supported 
my studying at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Phila 
delphia for two years. This was from 1899 to 1901. At the Acad 
emy I worked under Thomas Anschutz and Hugh Breckin- 
ridge." (Here, in 1900, Marin won a prize for some of his "orig 
inal sketches/') 

Although Marin tends to characterize his early years as de 
voted mainly to "drifting," actually he was busy sketching in 
such diverse places as the Delaware River country, the Berk- 
shires, the Catskills, and around his "home country" in New 
Jersey. His earliest water colors were made as long ago as the 
summer of 1888 at White Lake, Sullivan County, New York. 

"After the Pennsylvania Academy," he recalls and this with 
little enthusiasm "I went to the Art Students' League in New 
York for about a year, when Frank Vincent Damond was instruc 
tor there. ... I must say I derived very little from that period." 
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In 1905 Marin set off for Europe "to study art in Paris." 

"That is," he explains, "I went to school there for two 
months. But since I spent most of my time outside the school, 
pretty soon I gave up going there at all. 

"I didn't look at paintings much in Paris. I guess I took a 
couple of trips to the Louvre. But mainly I played billiards, 
walked about, took trips to the country. 

"I didn't know anything about the Impressionists at the 
timealthough I must have seen some of their work in windows 
when I'd go walking, without knowing it. 

'In Paris I knew the painter Arthur Carles from our stu 
dent days together in Philadelphia. He, it so happened, was an 
intimate of the painter and photographer, Edward Steichen. 
Carles introduced us. Steichen seemed to like my work. It was 
he who first told Alfred Stieglitz about it. ... This was in 1909." 

Whereupon, after seeing Marin's work, Stieglitz promptly 
decided to show it at his Photo-Secession Gallery at 291 Fifth 
Avenue, New York the already famous pioneer gallery, founded 
in 1905 by Stieglitz, with the help of Steichen, where, beginning 
in 1907-08, modern art was introduced to America. 13 

That first exhibition at 291 was also Marin's first in Amer 
ica. During the same year the French government bought one of 
his oils (shown at the Salon des Independents) ; ten of his water 
colors were subsequently included in the 1910 Autumn Salon in 
Paris. 

In all, Marin spent about four years abroad before return 
ing to America for good. On his first trip back to the United 
States in December, 1909 he spent a few months in New 
York before going back to Paris once more. Since returning to 
America in 1911 he has not been abroad again. 

"Before Stieglitz began to show my work regularly/* Marin 
recounts, "which he began to do year by year after that first ex 
hibition, I had been sending some of the etchings I had been 
making in Europe back to Roullier in Chicago, and to a dealer 

13 The Photo-Secession Gallery soon came to be known simply as 291. 
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named Katz in New York. They sold my things. There seemed 
to be a market for them. 

"While abroad I made etchings of Notre Dame, the Opera 
House and the Madeleine in Paris, the cathedral at Rouen, and 
various buildings in Laon, Venice and Meaux. 14 

"In 1907 I spent about six weeks in Venice, a short time in 
Rome and Florence. In 1908 I went to London, Amsterdam, 
Bruges, Antwerp and Brussels. Later in 1910 I visited the 
Austrian Tyrol, staying there a few weeks before going on to 
Munich, and then back to Parisstopping off briefly in Nurem 
berg as well. 

"Some of the etchings I had been making before Stieglitz 
showed my work already had some freedom about them. I had 
already begun to let go some. After he began to show my work 
I let go a lot more, of course. But, in the water colors I had been 
making, even before Stieglitz first saw my work, I had already 
begun to let go in complete freedom." 15 

Not long after his final home-coming from Europe, on De 
cember 12, 1912, Marin married Marie Jane Hughes. Soon 
thereafter they bought a house in Cliffside, New Jersey, in 
which Marin has spent the winters ever since. 16 A son, John Jr., 
was born in 1914. 

During the first years after Marin returned to America he 
painted, with mounting enthusiasm, in and around New York. 
Soon to spend most of his summers in Maine either in whole 
or in part he has at times varied his summer schedule by going 
also to the Berkshires and Adirondacks (1912) ; to Castorland, 
New York (1913); Echo Lake, Pennsylvania (1916); Cyrus, 
Rowe, Massachusetts (1918); Chocorua, New Hampshire (1926); 
the White Mountains and Lake Champlain (1927) ; to visit 
Stieglitz at Lake George (1928) and to Taos and Santa F, New 
Mexico (1929-30) . 

14 An oil of the mills in Meaux painted by Marin in 1906 was purchased by the 
Luxembourg Museum in Paris. 

15 Ten of these early water colors were hung in the Autumn Salon in Paris 
in 1910. 

16 Mrs. Marin died in 1945. 
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Summers in Maine have been spent at West Point (1914) ; 
Small Point (1915-17, 1919. 1926-28, 1931); Stonington, Deer 
Isle (1919-24, 1925 and 1928) ; since 1933, Cape Split, Addison. 

Beginning with his initial exhibition at 291, Marin's work 
attracted extremely favorable attention in America, despite the 
fact that it at first shocked a few of New York's more conserva 
tive critics and museum directors. His original exhibition, in 
fact held, as it was, simultaneously with the first showing of 
paintings by Alfred Maurer at 291 may be said to have marked 
the introduction to this country of "modern" American painting. 

From 1909 to 1917 Stieglitz held annual Marin exhibitions 
at 2pj. 17 After that gallery came to an end in 1917 (mainly be 
cause of World War I) , during the years when Stieglitz had no 
exhibition center of his own (1917-1925), he made arrange 
ments for Marin's pictures to be shown at the Daniel and Mont- 
ross Galleries. Marin's work also was included in a special exhi 
bition, Seven Americans arranged by Stieglitz at the Anderson 
Galleries in 1925. 

When Stieglitz founded the Intimate Gallery later in the 
same year, Marin's pictures were the first to be exhibited there; 
they were shown annually until that gallery also came to an end 
in 1929. From 1930 to the time of his death in 1946, Stieglitz 
continued to hold annual Marin exhibitions at his last gallery, 
An American Place. 

Over the years several important American museums and 
other galleries have held special Marin exhibitions, and his work 
is to be found in the permanent collections of most leading mu 
seums, as well as in a number of important private collections 
throughout the country. 

Since Stieglitz's death, Marin has continued to hold yearly 
exhibitions of his own work at An American Place, with the 

17 Marin's work also was included in the famous Armory Show of Modern Art, 
held in New York in 1913. 

is The seven Americans were Charles Demuth, Arthur G. Dove, Marsden Hart 
ley, John Marin, Georgia O'Keeffe, Alfred Stieglitz, Paul Strand. The exhibition 
was held March 9-28, 1925. 
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help of his son, John Jr., and his daughter-in-law, Grace Morley 
Marin assisted by E. C. Zoler. 19 

There can be little question but that the relationship be 
tween Stieglitz and Marin was unique in the American art world 
of our time. Not only did Stieglitz consistently refuse to accept 
remuneration for showing and taking care of Marin's work or 
for seeing that it was acquired but, to quote Marin himself, 
"He never interfered in any way with a man and his paintings." 20 

Stieglitz fought for Marin's work selflessly and unceasingly, 
helping to establish a price for his paintings that might compare 
favorably with the price paid for work by any other first-rate 
artist, whether "foreign" or "deceased." (It should not be for 
gotten on this score that, beginning in the early i goo's, Stieglitz 
not only waged a tireless battle for the recognition of modern 
art in general at a time when the tendency in America was to 
ignore it but also to gain the same level of respect for the first- 
rate living American artist that is paid to any other first-rate 
artist.) 

As Herbert Seligmann so accurately stated in his introduc 
tion to the 1931 edition of Letters of John Marin, 21 each of the 
galleries created by Stieglitz was in turn "animated by the same 
motive: to bring about opportunity for the creative artist to 
work in America" opportunity that included a chance for those 
artists in whom Stieglitz believed "to show, and to be seen among 
vital contemporaries, in year-by-year development, and to meet 
with public support; giving the American people opportunity 
for self education." 

In addition with respect to Marin in particular Stieglitz 
bought and kept together year by year outstanding examples 
of his paintings, so that the entire "evolution" of his life work 

19 Examples of Marin's works are regularly available at An American Place^ A 
limited number of paintings have also, from time to time, been on exhibition 
(and are now available) at the Downtown Gallery, New York. 

20 MacKinley Helm also quotes Marin as having said of Steiglitz: "Stieglitz has 
always left me alone when it came to my work." (John Marin, Pellegrini & 
Cudahy in association with The Institute of Contemporary Art (Boston) : New 



York, 1948.) 

21 An American Place, New York, 1931. 
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might be available for the public at large, first at Stieglitz's own 
galleries and later in the country's leading museums (instead of 
being scattered haphazard, or hidden in private collections 
once Stieglitz himself would no longer be alive) , 22 

But what could be more eloquent testimony to the extraor 
dinary relationship that existed between Marin and Stieglitz 
than Mann's own letters to his greatest lifelong friend? 



In 1931 Alfred Stieglitz published a slim volume containing a 
number of John Marin's letters and occasional writings from the 
period 1910-1930. This collection, issued in a limited edition at An 
American Place, was edited, with an introduction, by Herbert J, 
Seligmann. 

From 1931 to 1946 a number of Marin's subsequent letters and 
other writings were published by Stieglitz in An American Place 
catalogues for Marin exhibitions. From 1938 to 1948 additional 
Marin letters and writings were included in various issues of Twice 
A Year;* 3 since 1931 still further writings have appeared in several 
other publications as well. 

In the present volume, the 1931 American Place-Seligmann edi 
tion is included, plus additional letters written between 1910 and 
1949, and further occasional writings heretofore unavailable in 
collected form. 

In his introduction to the 1931 edition, Mr. Seligmann noted 
that to facilitate reading, the writings had "been interpreted in more 
conventional punctuation than Marin uses." 

With respect to the writings included in the present edition 
but not in the earlier one some simplification in spacing, spelling 
and punctuation has again been made. Several of Marin's original 
handwritten pages are included in facsimile. 



ERRATA: Page 231, footnote: For first word read See instead of 
From. Page 239, line 2: For 1925-28 read 1925-29. 

22 in. accordance with Stieglitz's will, his collection of Marin's paintings has been 
given to American museums at the discretion of Georgia O'Keeffe, executor of 

the estate. 

23 A Book of Literature, the Arts and Civil Liberties, published and edited by 
Dorothy Norman, New York (1938-48) . 
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New York) Oct. n, 1910. 

My dear Mr. Stieglitz 

The pamphlet I received (the catalogue of the water 
color show in Buffalo) gives me a personal glimpse and I can 
imagine you at it and pushing things surely in all directions, 
and it ought to make us feel good and give us courage. 

As you have no doubt been told by Haviland, the sky 
scrapers struck a snag, for the present at least; so we had to push 
in a new direction. Haviland, Steichen and Carles saw the new 
direction, and may be a step forward. Let us hope so. 

We all ought to thank you but I am just going to put in a 
personal thank you, so there. 

Kindest regards 

John Marin 



(Penciled note by Stieglitz: "1911. 1 in Europe, Marin at 



My dear Mr. Stieglitz 

I am here (already yet) and it is hot by New York, the 
windows are all open and my coat and vest are off. I am work 
ing, several things at once, pushing and pulling and scratching 
my head. Full of courage one day, flopping the next. But still 
the season is young and I have faith and you have faith. So we 
expect we'll eventually get something. We'll do our best and 
that's all. 

I am outs with the "Holland House." I don't eat there any 
more. 

Maybe now and then a little fit of the blues, but then there 
come days when I am glad to be alive and just to see the won 
derful city in its different aspects and then I say, I will! I will! 
I will! 

I have just started some Downtown stuff and to pile these 
great houses one upon another with paint as they do pile them- 
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selves up there so beautiful, so fantastic at times one is afraid 
to look at them but feels like running away. 

I am getting used to the hot weather and am gradually 
getting steam up. My best regards to Mrs. Stieglitz, Steichen, 
Haviland, Lawrence, De Zayas and any others and hope you are 
all having the time of your lives. 

Your friend always, 

Marin- 



Written for John Marines fourth exhibition at 291, which 
included landscapes made in the Berkshires and Adirondacks, 
as well as a series of water colors of New York. This statement 
sets forth the mood which inspired the New York interpreta 
tions. (From Camera Work, No. 42-43, April-July, 



The later pictures of New York shown in this exhibition 
may need the help of an explanation. These few words are 
written to quicken your response to my point of view. 

Shall we consider the life of a great city as confined simply 
to the people and animals on its streets and in its buildings? Are 
the buildings themselves dead? We have been told somewhere 
that a work of art is a thing alive. You cannot create a work of 
art unless the things you behold respond to something within 
you. Therefore if these buildings move me they too must have 
life. Thus the whole city is alive; buildings, people, all are alive; 
and the more they move me the more I feel them to be alive. 

It is this 'moving of me* that I try to express, so that I may 
recall the spell I have been under and behold the expression of 
the different emotions that have been called into being. How am 
I to express what I feel so that its expression will bring me back 
under the spells? Shall I copy facts photographically? 

I see great forces at work; great movements; the large build 
ings and the small buildings; the warring of the great and the 
small; influences of one mass on another greater or smaller mass. 



Feelings are aroused which give me the desire to express the 
reaction of these 'pull forces/ those influences which play with 
one another; great masses pulling smaller masses, each subject 
in some degree to the other's power. 

In life all things come under the magnetic influence of other 
things; the bigger assert themselves strongly, the smaller not so 
much, but still they assert themselves, and though hidden they 
strive to be seen and in so doing change their bent and direction. 

While these powers are at work pushing, pulling, sideways, 
downwards, upwards, I can hear the sound of their strife and 
there is great music being played. 

And so I try to express graphically what a great city is doing. 
Within the frames there must be a balance, a controlling of 
these warring, pushing, pulling forces. This is what I am trying 
to realize. But we are all human. 

Photo-Secession Gallery 

Marin Exhibition, 1913 JOHN MARIN 



Castorland, Lewis County, New York, July 22, 

My dear Mr. Stieglitz 

Did you ever start to start and keep it up until some time 
to you there came the time when you didn't just start to start 
but started? The starts to start are the real ones though, for they 
are the beginning of the opening up of all those mental voyages 
to anywhere and everywhere, doubling on one's tracks proving 
everything which proves nothing. So, you conclude we are poor 
dam fools. 

The way I have been talking to you, not, with you, for, you 
were allowed no response, the last few days, would consume 
reams of paper. Why didn't I write it all down for, to me my 
gibberish is as good as the other fellow's, nay better, as to me 
my work is better than the other fellow's. I am the greatest artist 
in the world today or any other old day. Why of course, to me, I 



am pshaw!! I am the only one. For these last three statements if 
placed side by side with about all the gibberish written, the 
interpretation each one would put on his own would mean the 
same thing and all the others would be (conceited ass state 
ments) . 

And if one does express their visions, themselves to them 
selves and that expression satisfies more, (it must) , than the 
expression of the other fellow, well then by if s I have proved 
the statement and that's an end to it. (I wish it were.) 

Others won't agree. Well, what of it? Answer, sometimes 
the (bread) of it, you know you told me to discard the butter, 
long ago. 

A friend of mine after I had let out a few samples of stuff 
like the above used to dryly remark, "Well, what's the answer?" 
But here there are no listeners, no commenters, no commuters 
on my especial line, none even who would steal a ride. 

Who knows where I am, who cares? 

Why shouldn't they know, why not care, why not send out 
searching parties. No, not that, because that admits of not only 
not knowing but the desire to know, and the desire to know 
hurts worse than not knowing, for the not to know is less per 
sonal than the to know. Oh, hang it all, Hell, it was clear to me. 
I am afraid I'll have to drag in the Dog who don't know. 

You see I am hovering about and around the great basic 
self, I, me. My tooth ache to me is more important than yours 
to me (unless I be a high fee dentist) and upon that last re 
volves around one half the world's sympathy. 

Certain objects appear, then are there paths leading in all 
directions to and from, sometimes these paths for the space lose 
themselves, stray, wander. The objects are the artist's light 
houses, or landmarks, fixed ports, the paths for him to wander. 

He has constantly to rebuild, the fixed posts are not yet 
fixed, the paths often undefined, wrongly directed, leading 
everywhere, no where. Post, How's that? You will have to come 
up here for clarity of vision. 

Science reveals, art conceals. Science revels in the revealing 
of the concealed. Art revels in the concealing of the revealed. 



The object of science is to make easy for the many, the object of 
art to make hard for the many. Science is vulgar, art is exalted. 

The inventor is the camp follower of the scientist. He is 
intent on inventing the new to overcome the old and the para 
doxical part of it is, he is to wipe out with new inventions the 
conditions, the diseases, he has already created and then will 
have to make new inventions still to wipe out the last. 

Oh, great, the whole blooming bunch of them is making 
new conditions and then fighting them, and what pleasure 
would a Mr. Hapgood have if there were not poverty and misery 
on the east side? 

You perceive, my dear Sir, that my stomach is not working 
very well today or you may perceive that it is working too dam 
well. 

Anyway, may the man who invented barbed wire fences be 
eternally damned. That's my main occupation, that of going 
through barbed wire fences. I believe you could find a part of 
my raiment stuck in every fence in this district. The people 
wondered at first, now they say, "Oh that's only a part of that 
Dam fool painter." When I stride forth with my kit I am taken 
for a peddler sure enough. To be more correct, I was, now they 
kindly chain the dogs. Dam fools are scarce? 

The wind blows all day, a perfect gale, from the West. 
People living westward throw their (to send) things skyward, 
down in the village they scoop for them as they go by with nets 
on poles. 

My eyes are turned towards the East. Yes somewheres over 
there are mountains, somewhere. 

It is a great big rolling country, this, and as I expect to be 
up here through September, I'll be rolling with it or continue 
to roll against. 

We are still searching, searching for those chickens at 25 c. 
per. That is their selling price but they won't sell. 

I have about 50 sheets of paper daubed up. I'll be begin 
ning on their back sides pretty soon. So order about 150 new 
frames made hint side fornist foreside hinst and order 1000 
feet double faced screen to hang these double faced bastards on. 



Have the screen set up along the middle of 5th Ave. and await 
my coming. 

Castorland, land of imagination, land of promise and hope. 
Alas, in times just after the Revolution, a Mr. Constable had 
gotten the right of purchase or had purchased, I don't know 
which, at about 10 c, an acre, this whole region from Lake On 
tario. A few million of acres he bought. Betook himself to Paris 
where they were then having their Revolution and while there 
sold to a Mr. Chasannes about y 2 million acres. He in turn 
formed a company, they to sell shares of this new land to 
Frenchmen who at that time were fleeing from their mates who 
loved head cheese. They laid out on paper great cities, thriv 
ing villages and productive farms. 

This company was termed the New York Company and 
this whole new land of purchase was called Castorland, castor 
meaning beaver. Through bad management, crookedness in 
purchase and errors in survey it transpired that only about 12 
thousand acres were sold and the small colony kept going down 
and down. Yes, this history of Castorland makes interesting 
reading. I got it from a man in Lowville whose father wrote the 
history of Lewis Co. Now these people in this little one horse 
town of Castorland don't know anything about this and don't 
care a dam. And what's more I don't care much more than a 
dam for them with one or two real characters excepted. So we're 
quits. 

You note that all these pages are numbered, as helps in the 
reading of this most important document, for nowadays one can 
get so many scholarly written, carefully thought out, lucidly 
expressed, analytically dissected manuscripts from real, strong, 
solid men, that an epistle from a real dam fool becomes a rarity 
and well worth perusing. For the getting together of these 
choice bits I am deeply indebted to Messrs. Fol de Rol and 
Diddle Dol. 

Dug upOld Castorland Ballad 

There was a man who went 
to Castorland 
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his name was 
Johnnie Marin 
while he was there he went 

up in the air 
may all the scare-crows scare'm 

Yours truly, 

John Marin 
To the bunch greeting. 



Gastorland, N. Y., Sept. 10, 
My dear Mr. Stieglitz 

A little while ago, there, back of the town, a fire started 
up in the muck aside the Bush sugar maple woods called Bush 
which threatened to wipe out Castorland. A lot of us were 
there, Farmer Gutremuth with the rest, for it was his Bush. 

T'other year, he said, he'd fit it and fit it and fit it, and now 
(I swan) let the railroad pay, that he didn't care if the whole 
derned thing burnt up, he want a goin' to fit no more. 

Farmer Gutremuth lives up on the hill, where the wind 
blows, across the way from old Joe Thompson, just a piece from 
Old Man Linstruth's and up a piece from old Jim Bassett's. 

Old Jim Bassett is on his last legs, has to be wheeled over to 
his desk in a chair, where he goes over his accounts, or strictly 
speaking, goes over the same account to the last cent each day. 
Out of pure cussedness he may last a long time. He's got his 
share of that, and a little more added. 

Being on his last legs accounts for the presence of Farmer 
Gutremuth. Farmer Gutremuth has acres, barns and stock of 
his own but when old Bassett, who is related on his wife's side, 
dies he expects to add more acres, barns and stock. That's why 
Farmer Gutremuth sits there and watches over old Bassett. 

As Joe Thompson expressed it, "When Jim Bassett dies he 
hain't a goin' ter be missed no more than that there stick. He 
hain't never did nor had a kindly word to say to nobody, he's 



nothin' more than plain hughe'd stink up any burying 
ground/' 

Jim Barker says, "he be'ant going ter leave mor'n two 
thousand dollars anyway," and Jim Barker ought to know. He 
with his ol woman live next door to us, and when it comes to 
knowing what other people's got, Jim Barker can make a guess. 
He knows and we know what we have got that he had, and we 
know and he surely knows what we paid for it. He sits there 
aside his house all day and "kalkilates." I think afore we go 
he'll try and sell us the stones on his place. 

Mike Bowman, that's our town cynic, I met him the other 
day. "Say," says Mike, "they be a tellin' me that Jim Barker 
is puttin' peas, beans and things up in little baskets en sellin' 
of them for 10 and 15 cents a basket. Say don* cher know," he 
says, "it do beat all what some folks'll do, don't cher know." 

Jim Barker saw me with a brush the other day. I told him 
what I paid for it. "I wan ter know," said Jim Barker. 

When I lost that brush old man Linstruth found it sure 
enough. Nothing escapes old man Linstruth. He's bent over 
double, creeps along with a cane, his hands shake but his little 
gimlet eyes under shaggy brows are glued to the ground. He 
must have a raft of old knives, needles, pins, old rusty nails and 
the like. 

The ladies say he is a nasty bad old fool. He's chuck full of 
cussedness too. Old Jim Bassett's brother died a little while ago. 
He also was always primed full of cussedness, as his own daugh 
ter who waited on him like a baby for 6 whole years would tell 
you. When his brother died old Jim was told. Hemm! said old 
Jim and went back to his accounts. 

This old man Linstruth has 3 sons, one a farmer, one a 
hunter does trapping in the fall and winter, makes about 300. 
The third son, he'll go fishing or any old thing with you today 
and bargain for any old thing tomorrow, from old bags, scrap 
iron to mink and otter skins. Has an automobile, an engine put 
on an old wagon frame, has a calf that follows him around like 
a dog. Had a bantam rooster that fought everything from cats 
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and dogs to people until one day he tried it on his owner. He 
promptly chopped off his head. 

Yes Sir! Mr. Albert Linstruth is a character, he shaves once 
every two weeks, his face is the color o his hat, his hat the color 
of his coat, his coat the color of his breeches and his shoes don't 
vary any. His wife left him. 

Up on the hill live Joe Thompson and his wife, alone. Joe 
Thompson will look with longing eyes across the Valley to 
where the big woods lay. Doc Kramer says, "he'll cash in afore 
snow flies." They say he and his wife are very poor. But he will 
always talk of the big woods, is always going tomorrow, he really 
knows he can't, but tries to make himself think he can. His old 
eyes will kindle as he talks about trout streams and deer run 
ways he knows of, of trout cooked out of doors and of venison 
steaks that melt in your mouth and, "Say boy that be a livin'." 
"Yes sir, you en I'll start off next week." "I know a place and 
all's we need be a bushel er pertaters and a few little things en 
we'll have a time, you en I." 

Half way down the village, just beyond the "big elm," 
perched up saucily is Mike Bowman's. Mike took it into his head 
the other day he wanted his house painted. He didn't do more 
than a few brush strokes himself. Somehow he got others inter 
ested. Mike does odd jobs to keep him in whiskey, though he 
don't drink "nothin' like what he useter." He's little, like his 
house. 

He's like a bantam rooster, Mike is. He's buried two wives, 
Mike has. When his house was painted some village wag tacked 
a sign on it "Wife wanted, ten or a dozen Kids no objection." 
Mike said, "It's a dam lie." Mike used to be quite a property 
man, but he sported it. Anyhow he's got the biggest and cost 
liest stone over his two wives out there in the cemetery. Maybe 
it's to keep them down. Once in a while he drives as fine a pair 
as you'd want to see, but they belong to his brother. Mike knows 
he can't go too far; so that when he goes a driving he'll invite a 
couple of staid creatures to occupy the back seat, then go hunt 
up some pretty girl to sit aside of him, the old rascal. 
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Not far from Mike Bowman lives Mr. Merz. He's a retired 
fanner, raised children all his own stock. The Merz's had a 
picnic this summer, only the Mr. side of the house. They all had 
their photograph taken. He showed it to me. I counted 60 and 
then stopped counting. 

He's an "Anni Baptist," that's a great sect up here. Throw 
away everything interesting about a Quaker and you have an 
Anni Baptist. But the "Hook and Eye" baptists, they are the 
real folk. They don't believe in buttons on their clothes, hence 
"Hooks and Eyes" 

Jim Barker says that Werner, he's our milkman, waters our 
milk, says he's "seen him at it." He takes milk of Dixon, but 
that little scalawag awakens us in the morning a* whistling a 
bar of some "Moody and Sankey" thing and that bar is all wrong. 
He has real milk and real cream. But I suspect it is flavored 
with plain dirt and I'd rather have plain water if it must be. 

There are two stores in the place, Ormsby's, he with the 
Montross smile. I prefer big George Hufcut, the things he sells 
are the "Finest in the world." He's generally out of most of 
them anyway. My old box is on his porch where we sit and talk 
about who's putting in his corn today or of something down 
Lowville way or up to Watertown or Carthage. 

Oh, well, they are pretty fine people take them all together. 
I haven't mentioned the women much for they keep generally 
"tu hum," do their own work, have the wash all out by 8 in the 
morning, always ask you to "step in and set" as a sort of conceit, 
challenging the always fiendish neatness of everything. 

You will find here subjoined a few attempts at my friends. 
These may not be real works of art like what you sent me and 
which I appreciated to a degree. 

I expect to be hopping along around the ist or 2nd week of 
October. 

Am so glad that you could find it to go up to Lake George 
and have a good old fashioned time with the trees and all. Say, 
"Isn't a tree great." Might have said the same at 291 but, oh 
well, you know, now you are among them. 

The misses sends regards with me. Say, she has been a pretty 
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good and helpful misses this summer. If you get there before 
I do tell all the "fellers" I'm coming too and good luck. Regards 
to Miss Kitty. 

Your friend, 

Marin 



(From "What Is 291?" Camera Work Number 
dated New York, July, 1914.) 

I know a place 

where reason halts 
in season and out of season 
where something takes the place 

in place of reason 
a spirit there hovers roundabout 
a something felt by those who feel it 

here together and to those who come 

a place of comfort 
a place electric a place alive 

a place magnetic 
since it started it existed 
for those sincere: those thirsty ones 
to live their lives 
to do their do 
who feel they have 

yet cannot show. 
The place is guarded, 

well guarded it 
by Hewho jealously guards 
its innocence, purity, sincerity 

subtly guarded it 
so that it seems not guarded at all 

no tyrant heyet tyrant of tyranny 
so shout we who have felt it 
we who are of it 



its past its future 

this place 
what place? 
Oh Hell 291 

JOHN MARIN 



West Point, Maine, August 7, 1914* 
My dear Mr. Stieglitz 

The other day we arrived here safe and sound. The other 
day so long ago. I haven't written to anybody as yet, with the 
exception of ray folks. Well, one is obliged by law and otherwise 
to write to them. I have to be in good spirits to write letters and 
I haven't been. Work hasn't gone along well, just beginning, 
maybe. 

This is one fierce, relentless, cruel, beautiful, fascinating, 
hellish, and all the other ish'es, place. To go anywheres I have 
to row, row, row. Pretty soon I expect the well will give out and 
I'll then be even obliged to row for water and as I have to make 
water colors to Hell with water for cooking, washing and 
drinking. 

Dont cook eat berries. 

Dont wash you are wet all the time so what's the use. 

Dont drink, for surely some of this wetness must sink in. 

There may be sports up here and sports and other kind of 
sports. But give me the Haskells, Father, Mother and Kid and 
dont leave out Kid. Haskell, father, has a sailboat. He isn't con 
tented unless she is a way over, showing her bottom. She has a 
beautiful bottom I mean the sailboat of course, for I have seen 
it many a time. And I have been over it too, many a time. You 
understand of course I mean the sailboat's bottom. But he was 
stunted the other day. We were out around Ragged Island, his 
majesty's the Devil's home. I say around. No, that stunted Has 
kell. I thought the bottom of the boat would be jammed through 
or turned over bottom upward. I mean the bottom of the motor- 



boat this time, not nearly so voluptuous as sailboat's bottom. 
Well, Haskell turned back and finished etching. Haskell has 
another boat. He moored the sail boat the other day, Father, 
Mother and Kid entered small boat and rowed for shore. Mark 
distinction, not to shore. Before they reached shore small boat 
showedher bottom too Father Haskell, Mother Haskell and 
Kid Haskell in water. Mother Haskell calmly placed Kid on 
shoulders and swam ashore. Father Haskell staid around, I sup 
pose cussing awhile. 

For this is real ocean and we do have seas. To resume, Mrs. 
Haskell when she wants to, and that is when there is a sea on, 
gets into a little cockle shell, puts a sail up and makes the fisher 
men's hair raise. Kid Haskell when we are in the sailboat, the 
seas are raging and some of us are on the bottom sail boat's 
this time praying, that Kid is raising Hell. 

Why cannot I write like other people a nice serious soulful 
letter? Well, Hell, isn't this such a one? Mighty deep, rocks and 
thunder clouds ahead, boats being upset, scraping against rocks, 
needing a coat of paint, plugging and all that. Isn't this serious? 

Up here it is work, work, work, pulling and hauling at 
cussed boats, plowing your way through underbrush. One's 
leisure moments are spent changing clothes for those you have 
just taken off will be sure to be wet. One cannot even fish 
quietly here for you are always getting bites or pulling in fish. 

I must tell you of a dream I had. There were some people, 
one a girl, and myself. We became quite intimate. The others 
came up, of course they cannot let you alone in a dream. We 
were in New York but a New York of a dream. Came to a house 
and garden, white house and garden, a jewel of a little French 
restaurant it evolved itself into. People changed. Girl there no 
longer; in their places Americans with smattering of French. 
One of them appeared to be old Dana of the Century, you know 
types now. They appeared to be habitues of the place. All sat 
down to little tables in garden. Menu cards appeared. These 
habitues, their faces lighted up, some famous delicacy being 
served up that day, I assumed. So I took up one of the cards, 
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looked down the bill of fare. Yes, there it was. "The head of a 
dog with the laugh," 60 cents. "The head of a dog without the 
laugh," 50 cents. 

At high tide (they only have a tide here of a rise of 14 feet) 
our little shack is 15 feet from the water on a ledge of rock 
running down into the water. In fact all ledges run down into 
the water here, and it is all ledges. Our island, our paradise is 
beautiful. To go over it you are always meeting surprises (cob 
webs surprise no longer) . 

They tell me that when the storms come the water will 
splash over the house. But these fishermen are always trying to 
scare you. However, I am having a pretty good time though the 
work has tied me all up. But then, what's the difference. We 
live and putter a little. Some of us consider ourselves God Al 
mighties and then there are a few others who are not quite so 
sure of it. 

There be and have been mighty men, I suppose, but who 
has gotten to the bottom of this mighty ocean unless as a Corpse 
HA-HA- 

Your friend, 

Marin 

P.S. My best regards to the folk of 291. 
Address, West Point P. O., Me. 

[Added in pencil] P. S. I am in an entirely different mood 
this morning. Why don't I write down my feelings, why not 
write about art and about kindred desires and aspirations? I find 
that one should be very, very careful when one writes seriously. 
So many have attempted. One reads what they have written and 
says "Oh Hell." 



West Point P. O., Me., Sept. 16, 1914. 
My dear Mr. Stieglitz 

It is not that I don't like writing so much as that I don't 
like starting, and it is the same in all things I attempt. Once I 
get started then sometimes I enjoy. How is the work going? 
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Some for me, good, some fairly good, some indifferent and some 
mighty rotten. Everything I have done up here I have had to 
work like Hell to get, or rather to work as if I was in Hell sur 
rounded by a million little devils in reality taking the shapes of 
mosquitos. They are the Hell pest of this country, morning, 
noon and night. You see in the rocky ridges of these islands 
there are swamps, and where there are swamps then you will 
find these little pests. Well, enough of them. 

One thing about this country, so long as there are fish in the 
sea one need not starve. I don't suppose when we get back to 
the city well touch fish. Son of stick up our noses at the stale 
stuff they offer. We had a couple of mackerel today, paid 15 
cents for the two. Oh Lord, if you could have tasted them you'd 
have shed tears of joy, and when you were through we'd have 
found you out in the kitchen licking the pan. 

Out in our little rocky jutting cove tosses our boat and how 
much it means. For we could not do without it. Yes sir, that 
little object out there bobbing about on the waves bears us here, 
there and everywhere. You can never know what a boat means 
until you are stranded on an island. But it is a beautiful island 
and is constantly offering surprises. How tame an Estate seems 
as compared with it. But then I don't like tame places. 

I have from time to time in a vague sort of way planned out 
work ahead. But 1 find this wayward temper of mine will not 
allow me to. So that I don't know myself, I don't know my sub 
conscious self and this sometimes scares me and surprises me 
and I find things cropping up I never intentionally intended. 
Well, maybe this keeps me from a certain set mannerism, and 
this is a something I detect and what forces a dislike, an uncon 
scious dislike, of most of the modern work I have seen. 

Oh, it is dangerous ever, ever to work in a studio; this is of 
course only an opinion, take it for what it's worth and I'll do 
the same. 

Oh Hell. Nature's arrangements are much finer, more, in 
finitely finer than your studio arrangements, my fine studio 
arrangements. Chap, just try and arrange some chairs in a room. 
Does the room look homey? 



But that don't mean that on your canvas you cannot use 
these great natural foundlings and juggle and mould and play 
to your heart's content. (An afterthought, Marin, this last page 
or two, cut it out.) 

Over in Europe they are fighting, they have all modern ap 
pliances, huge guns, great transportation facilities, everything 
that modern invention and science in the art of warfare can 
bring to bear and yet, after all, it is the artist who wins out (the 
man behind the gun) as of yore, and I guess it'll always be so. 
And so, as I have said, the artist, that old, old fashion critter 
"the same yesterday, today and tomorrow," and when he crops 
up he'll continue, by God, to paint his people and his trees in 
much the same old way (?) and tell the world, that is, the "dam 
fool" part of the world, to go to Hell. But maybe he'd better get 
a good bank account before he does so. 

Don't you see what, in all that nonsense I have just written, 
is the matter with me? It is that I don't know a chap named 
Marin. I don't know in the least my unconscious self and (seems 
to me I have said this before) I don't know in the least what 
I'll do and say on the morrow. And so I look at what I have 
done today. It is hanging up now before me and I am forced to 
say, How in Hell did I come to do it, not that it is wonderful. 

When you start out, you are going to do and see wonderful 
things and there are those who pass through a life made up of 
the doing and seeing these wonderful things. And there really 
are, I suppose, those who do this wonderful thing, "Once upon 
a time," and too, "Once upon a time/' really see a wonderful 
thing. I might say that I too have seen a wonder-thing. For the 
other day I saw a spider start and construct to the finish his web. 

A little bird and its plumage gives the heart a warmy, 
warmy feeling. Huge waves sounding on a rock-ribbed shore 
makes the heart, liver, lungs, everything, the whole human crit 
ter expand "nigh to bustin' point." Then you live, live, live, and 
you "got to do somethin'," yell, curse, something big, the big 
gest that is in you. Sink or swim, there's the ocean handy and 
you mostly sink and most humans luckily sink and don't know 
they're sinking. A few do and they have a Hell of a time. And 
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here arises a question, which is the better, to throw yourself in 
the ocean and sink or to hold your head in a basin of water? In 
both cases you are a goner, and funny it is, it takes about the 
same amount of water to do the trick. 

So go "Hang your clothes on a hickory limb and don't go 
near the water." So take a train and go up to Castorland. There 
was not much water there. No there wasn't any there for that 
they called water must have been something else. I never heard 
of anybody getting drowned in it. But my, were not those trees 
beautiful. Just now beginning. I shall never forget them and 
the squirrels would come down, throw faces and wink at you. 

They have trees here too, wonderful evergreens, the more 
beautiful in their last throes when that wonderful parasite moss 
begins creeping upwards and along the branches. Here and 
there a green piece holding out and then lo, they are in their 
death clothes, beautiful, wonderful death wraps. 

And now the oil is burning low and missus is asleep and 
they are fighting, fighting, fighting over in Europe. Curse those 
who started them. Still they fight. What is it all about? Still they 
fight. When will they stop? Still they fight. Stop it, let's have 
peace. Still they fight. Is it our fight, maybe? Will the world be 
better, maybe? 

Two whole weeks have passed and I am still at it, writing 
this letter. So Haviland has gone to the war. It is no fun, is it. 
Better if you can stop thinking about it. What a little thing a 
human life is. But because thousands of little birds have been 
killed gives me not the right to stop that dear little bird singing 
up in the tree there. So let's sing and be glad and, too, those 
poor fellows stretched out on the battle field had their singing 
time too. 

Some people's singing time is when they are gashing them 
selves, some when they are gashing others. It's a queer world 
and did Steichen ever dream that in all probability he was get 
ting his little flower garden in condition to be a bit of a burying 
ground. Yes, Steichen out there in his garden growing the flow 
ers which in the future not far distant were to adorn the graves 
of the fallen. What a beautiful thing Steichen has done. 
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I expect to be back soon, in about two weeks, and I'll be so 
glad to see you and the others who may be there. Mrs. Marin 
is well and sends her regards. 

From your friend, John Marin 

P. S. I'd rewrite this but fish are plentiful and paper is 
scarce. 



Small Point, Maine, Aug. i, 
My dear Mr. Stieglitz 

There are five little swallows in a nest up in one of the 
columns of the porch at the hotel. Pretty soon they will take to 
flight, and they are filled up on bugs. Might not humans fly if 
in early infancy they were given a bug diet? 

The place continues to grow on one. I have my interests. 
There are my wife and child, boat, island, fishing tackle and, 
I suppose, last, my work which has just begun. And then I sup 
pose I'll get interested and pitch in. And I am part of a small, 
large world. 

Over there in New York, I had to have, or thought I had to 
have, my three or four papers a day, different editions of the 
same paper. Now I don't even want to look at a paper, don't 
much care, I suppose, what is happening in Europe or Else 
where. But just here, in and about Casco Bay, what these fam 
ilies and fisher folk do is much more important than what other 
families are doing. 

And who misses me in New York and elsewhere: nobody, 
not very much. Everybody is interested primarily in themselves 
and their doings, and what happens within their ken is the all 
important. High ideals, helping our fellows, mankind and all 
that, only that it gives us pleasure. And so, to out with it for me 
myself, I am more interested, yea lots more, in me myself and 
my doings than French wars, Germans wars, English wars, all 
other wars, all social doings, social happenings, the trend of the 
world, all things pertaining thereto. The Negro art, the Picassos, 



the Picabias, the De Zayas, the this, the that. Yes even too, 291, 
and all else. Here as I sit with my fishing rod waiting for a bite 
Me, John Marin, I am it. Conceit, self, egoism, complacency, 
sufficiency, all, let me hug ye, hug all. 

Only, I must have respect for that darn fish. 

There was a man up here, a cultured, refined, broad-minded 
man, a Mr. Elliot, a man of open mind, for I showed him two 
of my pictures and he responded, therefore he must have had 
all the above attributes. Why of course. Ha-Ha. 

I should have written this letter two days ago for then it 
would have come out a perfect torrent; is it that way with you? 
Things, at a time, seem to race along and at other times, stag 
nant. But the mosquitos are always with us and busy. 

The rain and the fog, the fog and the rain, torrents, bad 
roads, mud puddles, high tides and low tides, the bailing out of 
boats, cold water, you are nearly up to your hips, the dread of 
the plunge, the shiver of it, oh, but after oh now I feel bully. 

Rowing, rowing, rowing, pull, pull, pull you devil you 
pull and row, row and pull. Well, goodby, write some more of 
this same stuff later. Write and remember me to the boys. 

Your friend, 

Marin 

Small Point, Me. 



Rowe, Mass., Sept. 2, 
My dear Stieglitz 

Eight weeks have nearly elapsed since coming up here to 
a place I called God forsaken. But his "Pusonal" self never quite 
passes by without letting something drop and the few moun 
tains of his droppings, looked at and turned round a few times, 
disclose some things of a class. 

And now that I am gradually getting over my various 
bruises in various parts of the body or rather have accustomed 
myself to them I can sort of lay back, contemplate and sort out. 

First glimpses of this country are taken with a shrug. Travel- 



ling and explorations take one's breath for the cusses used, as 
the woods are the worst to get through I have ever travelled, on 
account of the tangled undergrowth and lack of wood roads. 
Woods, woods, woods. Abandoned farms, ditto, ditto. Distances 
long. So, long tramps. Time is fleeting, house and dinner far 
away. 

One knows the wilderness is not far off. I guess it is where 
those trees begin. They cover the valleys and mountains. Remote 
from tame things, deer tracks are seen often, human tracks 
hardly ever. So that the old wood roads are grown up and are 
even more unpassable than the trackless forest. 

Forty or fifty years ago these parts had quite a settlement, 
when these farms were not abandoned and over the present 
cellar holes were houses and there were young people about and 
much doing and fun. 

There are 3 brothers up here, Frenchmen who keep up 
somewhat the old time prosperity and custom. They had a 
family reunion yesterday and they mustered so I am told one 
hundred and twenty. 

This summer as a summer hasn't interested me as the days 
for the most part have been broilers. 

One thinks of him. Where is he? Oh he's up in the moun 
tains, rarefied air and perpetual cool breezes. 

Not of days when the sun beat down and the nights brought 
no relief. Well, such it has been many nights and days. Now we 
are in the midst of a drought. The well has given out and I have 
to carry all the water about 500 yards, and to cut all the wood 
and to go after the milk each morning a distance of % of a mile. 

Seems every place we go there is much work to be done 
before one can work? 

Well, starting out to work, what method, what problem? 

What method is best? 

What problem the more important? 

Whose work do you like best? 

What's your favorite color? 

What's your favorite flower? 

After all, so and so is best. Oh is that so? Go bury your 
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uncle's aunt's mother s Billy goat and if she hasn't a Billy goat 
maybe a she goat would fill the hole. There certainly is a hole. 

So that if you are so builded with a streak of the wild hoss 
in you you'll be unconscious some day of methods, problems 
and favorites. Saddle the whole handicap on your back and 
away. 

On such a day was done this. 

On such a day was done that. 

I don't know what the future holds in living or anything 
else. 

I tried to get my old [house] in Small Point for the months 
of Sept. and Oct., but was unsuccessful. Have written to another 
place. 

I think you are lucky in a way in having a summer place 
you can sort of call home. 

In the year coming we'll take what comes and laugh and 
smile as much as we can, won't we? Well good-by for a short 
time. Received last check for which many thanks. 

Wife and I send best regards. 

Your friend until after until 

John Mar in 
Rowe, Mass. 



Small Point, Maine,, Sept. 19, 26, 
My dear Stieglitz 

A letter is due you what shall I write about? if about 
nothing why write? What have I to say? What have I done? I 
don't knowIs the way clear? It is never clear Go back to the 
old old times 8c old ways for me I cannot, we cannot we 
would not Only to know we are living If so that sort of puts 
before us a future state when that is reached still another future 
state so that it is on and on. 

Now for the present there is a nice fat chicken in the 
oven and potatoes a peeling and berry pie from the berries 
picked by one who sometimes does things of less importance 
so let's hope the dinner will be eaten and enjoyed then comes 
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a restthen a row of two miles with the week's wash then in 
swimming the first plunge is dreaded they always are, what a 
lot we miss in life from the dread of first plunges timidity 
stands on the shore a playing with the sand 

I smashed my boat the other day, anchored her offshore 
went to work came back anchor rope busted. 

So that whatever you do have plenty of good stout rope 
a good anchor well attached then go ahead 

Where there's no wind there's no life. 

No need of anything An anchor just a something so you 
can pause and get your breath. 

The future looks rosy the future looks bright and do you 
know I would not be willing to sacrifice my life for the world 
nor for any set of ideas nor for the well being of mankind at 
large I am too selfish perhaps? on the spur of a moment such 
as a life in immediate danger I would I don't know and yet 
I have assumed to be patriotic and all that then again you 
don't know what you would do so that makes out the mortal 
a series of contradictions. 

It is a hard thing to really know that the stone you plant 
your foot on isn't a foot scarred rock instead of the yet to he- 
rest no path is forbidden no path Explored. 

Ye must get rubber soles mine slide I cannot grab I 
cannot nail. 

The wind blows so that in the morning I only find a piece 
of something but that piece those pieces are what make life 
worth the living. 

We have here a kitchen about 22 by 16 we have four bed 
rooms 20 x 18 with smaller rooms pantry 8c closets an old 
residence house the annex to the hotel hotel closed up closed 
up hurriedly proprietor fe wife fell out over a WOMAN 
scenes man liquored up; went after a son with carving knife, 
didn't chop his tail off woman left so now all is lovely over 
head at least well that bit is off my stomach so let's resume. 

Today being Sunday I was kind of looking over what I 
had done this summer aside from errands and helping a little 
here & there with the baby 



Now why is it that I can't work to advantage Sundays 
surely from no religious scruples is it the ghosts of the strain 
of departed puritan ancestors around about to plague me? I 
don't know if it is I wish they'd mind their damned business 
& let me alone. Of course one cannot go back very far, but far 
enough, to find at times one's looking or acting as a father, 
mother, uncle or aunt acted So this kid of ours will have some 
of our fool tricks. 

If that were all it would be mighty ungenerous mean and 
small seeing that those we take after gave the good as well. 

My dory needs painting I may suppose it is easy to paint 
a boat but it isn't easy to paint anything to really put it on 
so that one knows it is painted there are very few painters- 
fewer maybe than anything else for that requires a knowledge 
a skill a manipulation of craftsmanship. 

Bluemner feels the love of a painting he has said so he 
misses it. 

Go to the Metropolitan and you will see some I am not 
speaking of Modern Expression or any other Expression but 
purely painting and what today alive expression which a 
great knowledge of glorious painting might produce some 
thing which would bring out a great sigh of content. 

So then what to do would I be a wood worker then must 
I needs know all about woods and tools for the working of it. 

If not wood substitute marble if not marble paper glass 
these two, there's the rub I can't make paper I can't make 
glass I can buy paper a something someone else has made 
but I can cover something with something painting but that 
covering easier than the others to produce, an admission comes 
in that you buy the raw material in tubes even so there you 
are in other words material. 

You will know what I am driving at it pertains to many- 
Hells 8c Damn'its you may have uttered papers you couldn't 
getprinters inks you couldn't get printing you couldn't get 
Artist great plus handler of materials & tools forgotten 
you understand me that now I am not speaking of (what) but 
(how) . 
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Today it is blowing up what they call a "Sou Wester" and 
you want to have a good stout rope to moor your boat Other 
wise you won't have any boat and the Seas are piling up on the 
rocks and the wind moans, howls, and whistles. 

Tonight and all other nights I take the milk pail for a 
half mile, have to take a lantern path through the woods all 
paths here through woods many swamps all swamps are 
mighty interesting spots ferns high as your head. 

And so the work goes onnot so fast at first but now 
faster I am not doing so much this year there are periods 
when you don't know where you are at. 

Old masters & young masters They AINT any also the 
Experts-They AINT any 

We only approach 
The other day I came across quite suddenly, in a swamp 
a lone fir tree a solitary dead thing rearing itself upwards, 
solemn like sinister, sad, a something, what is it? 

Now then comes the great Contradiction to most part that 
I have just written for all you have to do is to substitute 
lone fir tree sticking up there lonesome like in the air to a 
creation by a great man and if there is anything in this world 
more lonesome I'd like to* know of it. 

The beautiful lonesomeness of a work of art. And it is 
only the lonesome ones who can feel it. 

Anything but to show one's nakedness to the mob. 

Look at this 
first one what do you see? I see an ass's head- 
second " " " " " I see something very beautiful. 

Yet there are & always will be ass's heads. 

The wind has increased to hurricane strength how it 
shrieks even the sea birds seem not to know what to do I will 
hie me off and hide in the depths of the woods but NO there 
is something heroic astir in it all the racing sea the defiant 
wall of rock the wind has the sound of millions of cats and 
mad witches 

I look at my work very tame pieces of paper blown to 
the winds. 

And if the moon were to say something to the Earth 
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and the Earth laughed more people could be killed than in 
all the wars put together. 

Deliberation makes cowards of us all that too taken one 
way is a mo & version taken another way it is a man version. 

So that Deliberation has nothing in common with mobs 
it has something in common with men. 

But with the latter deliberation should only be used with 
deliberation So there you are what? 

So that again If that man out there on the dock should 
fall off I should deliberate & lock myself up or I should not 
deliberate act on impulse also lock myself up & start read 
ing last Sunday's edition of "All the news that's fit to print" 
so here we are again what? 

A great man is a combination of deliberation fe impulse. 

Great man here is the answer common answer 

Go to the mirror instead of telling a man to "Go to Hell" 
you should tell him to "Go to the Mirror." 

He won't understand so what's the difference. . . . 

A tramp around here started a fire to cook his meal, they 
asked him about his building of the fire he replied "I have 
common sense" they locked him up. 

A man was seen prowling around they shot at him he 
replied "I have common fear" and took to his heels he wasn't 
locked up. 

So which is the better to be caught with common sense 
or to escape with common fear? 

Memories to the bunch, 

Your friend, 

Marin 

Post Script It has been said that the Kaiser said "You 
force me to war I'll give you all the war you want." 

So too this new venture of opening up "You force me 
into Art business" "111 give you the real thing." 

Pretty much alive I take it Here's to it for all I do see 
and cannot see. 

Received checks all right Many thanks, 

Marin 
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Echo Lake, Monro County, Pennsylvania. 

Aug. 8, 1916. 
My dear Stieglitz 

It's blanked-de-blank hot here. It's hot everywhere, I 
guess. 

Took a long hike to a wonderful creek mountain stream. 
First it must be fished, afterward painted. No mosquitos, that's 
one good thing. If no one enjoys it here, the Kid does. That's 
one good thing again. 

Dare say this is a summer of existence trying to recuperate. 
Not much work by anybody, excepting doctors. 
Senses dulled and all that. 

So, that being the case, let this be a hundred yard dash and 
a mighty slow one at that. 

Your friend, Marin 
Regards to anybody. 
Address: 

c/o A. T. Shin 

Echo Lake, Monro Co., 

Penna. 



Echo Lake, Pa., Sept. 6, 
Dear Friend Stieglitz 

Well, I have begun to work. I vowed I wasn't going to 
write to you until I started. Last year it was Skeeters. This year 
heat, more heat and more of it, and just skeeters, flies, flies, 
sticky flies. Each fly seems to have a nasty something attached, 
and when they crawl over your lips ugh. 

Up here, it is woods and more woods smeared over the 
landscape. Mountains without much character? Until you find 
it. And rattlesnakes and copperheads. As far as snakes are con 
cerned, I am getting so that I say, well, what of it, and plough 
on ahead. Distances, to get to places here, are, in miles. Have 
gone without 6 or seven lunches already and stumbled home 
after dark. 
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This past no-account month has been passed mostly hiking 
and fishing in a wonderful creek. Any other place they'd call it 
a river. Have caught some bass. Finest sport there is. You first 
have to know his whereabouts. You have to dress to suit him. 
You have to so behave to get his acquaintance, to be wily, firm 
not too firm, fast yet not too fast, slow not too slow, sensitive, 
putting yours against his. You have to take a few years off to 
become a consummate bass fisher. Yes sirree, they're the gamiest 
ever, dam 'em. But last time I came back with nothen. So, have 
started in to work painten picters. 

Earning my living. 

A fine bunch these Pennsylvanians. One day fishing, left fish 
hooks home. 4 miles from home, along came four of these 

Pa s girl 16 

boy 19 
boy 14 
boy 8 

I swapped some things for a bum fish hook, much more 
than it was worth. Pretty soon, asked me for some tobacco. 
Pretty soon again, all three asked for tobacco and the mess sat 
there munching apples and never offered me one. 

Come around here with blueberries, all messy, pail washed 

with cow dung and hog swill. Nice mess these Pa s. Receive 

you with open glad arms. Come gather around the hearthstone. 
Kisses, embraces, tears. All first day. Second day and ever after, 
nothen doen. 

Gee that's great. Get rid of your dam load right off, then 
you have nothing to give. So you see I have a grouch, a spleen. 
Maybe it's because I came home empty handed last time out 
fishing. But you will know there are some decent sort of people 
here, and some mighty decent spots. So that in the end, I may 
not come home entirely empty handed. And I am mighty glad 
that Fall is coming on, those sleepy, lazy, colorful days. Yet with 
the sleepyness and laziness there runs along, beside, a decided 
punch, an exhilaration and a joy of living. This lake is a good 
place to swim in and the old man swam the length of the lake 
the other day, about % of a mile, so that he isn't all in yet. 
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Yes, give me plenty water, and a brush or two. Let others 
wallow in their bloomen old oil tanks. 

The bugs or something have been after the chestnut trees 
up here too. So that there is hardly a chestnut left. Still, enough, 
and of hickory nuts too, to crack, which will be better than 
cracking poor jokes. 

Our Kid beats rubber in elasticity. Where he puts it I don't 
know, but there he is as broad as long and as thick. Good Lord, 
how that Kid eats. What am I to do? I may make him a present 
to 291 some day, then you will know what to do. Then there 
won't be people sitting round looking for hardly's, they will 
have to hustle. 

The white duck bunch of golf linkers have mostly gone 
home. Next year they will be around again, having folded up 
their ducks in their creases: next year to be unfolded and worn 
and they will look about the same. You can't change y em and 
they are warranted not to get beyond the fence boundaries. 

Pshaw. It must be kind of nice, that white duck boundary. 
You don't have to pick cockles off your britches. You don't 
have to reach down your back, back of your neck, for sticks, 
bugs and things. You don't have to scrape the mud off your 
shoes. You're not left s teen miles from home, darkness com 
ing on, savages and wild beasts too. 

Yes. Why do some search for trouble when they can have 
white ducks and a boundary? 

Take care of yourself, have a good time. Thanks for the 
check. Write. 

Your friend, Marin 



Echo Lake, Pennsylvania, Sept. 28, 
My dear Stieglitz 

Poor Marin, he's a joke. He says his "Oh Hell," this place 
is no good, and then he goes to work, turns a somersault and 
straightway takes it all back and says, this is immense. 

Well, that's a fact, it's a mighty big country. I just wish you 
could see the Delaware Valley about 3 miles from the house. On 
the Jersey side of the river is an immense bulwark of mountain 
heavily wooded. On the slope where I stand, miniature moun 
tains jutting up, jutting up, big wild country. And in that coun 
try across the river you know there are bear, deer, all sorts of 
animals and snakes and there were Indians. It is a country to 
make you feel big. It takes a time to become intimate. The dis 
tances are great and I have worn myself down, so my wife says, 
tramping. Sometimes I land home after dark. 

There is no art colony here. A painter was never heard of 
thank the Lord. When I get back you mustn't look for quantity 
nor even quality as I am floundering along new lines this is a 
joke, don't believe it or development of the old, and hardly 
know where I am. Have done only 4 A 1's, so far. If anybody 
calls you a master, it's a joke. I come back a certain day, pat 
myself and proceed to dub myself a master. Next day flounder 
ing again. "Oh yes, you're a master, you're a pretty darned old 
fool dub of a master." 

Funny, I don't profess to be more cowardly or more brave 
than the average, but I have gotten so much of the country man 
in me what with these long stretches of being in comparative 
wild spots that I seem to have no more much feeling of the ter 
rible. Wandering over trackless mountains, feel sort of at home. 

I imagine we'll stay up here rather late. Mr. Shin, the owner 
of the bungalos has been rather nice to us and has made it so 
we can stay longer if we like. I imagine (don't imagine quite so 
much, cut it out) I'll feel rather lonesome when I get back. No 
place to go to with the exception of 291. Mountains, streams, 
trees and rocks are so sympathetic. Darned if I find most humans 
so. Of course I know why. That's because I make them so; so I 
can find no fault with the other fellow who sees differently. 
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But the tendency is, that you can do as much and more than the 
other fellow. I'll show him. Darned if you can strut amongst 
trees and mountains. They'd laugh at you. The human has the 
tendency not to laugh, but to start trying to out-strut. 

Just the same your work self, your product self, must have 
a mighty nice time living after you are dead and after you have 
made the last stroke. Each individual stroke you are dead to 
that stroke and cannot repeat. We look into the future so as to 
look back. If we look not into the future we can never look 
back. There will be no back. Future strokes, if death limits, are 
few. Back strokes, Oh, they go back the millions of years. That's 
the blessing of old age, looking backward much and contem 
plating future a little. 

What a time the Giant "Sequoia" of the Yosemite must 
have looking backward. 

Fewer strokes, still fewer strokes. Fewer strokes must count. 
A full mellow ring to each stroke. The kid of fourteen who beat 
them playing golf was mighty lucky he used few strokes too, 
each stroke meaning much to much little. The real fine seasoned 
player each (few stroke) much much. So there you are me 
bye don't let 'em fool yer, and don't fool yerself. 

Life's a serious joke and a mighty fine one at that. 

Your friend, 

Marin 



Small Point, Maine, July 3, 
My dear Stieglitz 

Native Humans are few. 

Native Mosquitos are many. 

Therefore, there are many bills and few to pay. 

Therefore, in this land of rocks and racing tide, things seem 
little that were big. The thing here is to humor and bend one 
self to, or be bowled over. 

There should be two tasks set for humans when they got 
fresh. 
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One, the bridging of the Atlantic. 

The other, the leveling of the Himalayas. 

I start out in my boat. I return and tell my wife of the ter 
rible struggle I went through, the cruel rocks, the vicious sea, 
my little boat being tossed about, my human soul in distress and 
all that gibberish. 

Or, I go out and return and tell her of the bully time I 
have had, the great big joy of it all. 

Well, this last is what I would want to say in all sincerity 
and truth. But, enough of this. 

I am gradually getting into shape the work I have done 
well, mowing the long grass about the house. The hotel propri 
etor who lent me the scythe said, "I was quite a fanner." He no 
doubt had a purpose in so saying. 

When last I was up here, I left my boat to be repaired. They 
didn't do it, so that I have been busy at that too, and have given 
her two coats of paint. You can't get things done up here for the 
asking. About all the young males of hereabouts have gone to 
Bath to work in the shipyards and they need 3000 more men. 
Here's a chance for some duffers bellowing for work and hoping 
they won't get it. 

Haskell is up here. Has some pupils, ladies who were once 
young, long ago. 

My father in every letter asks about my affairs, my wife too 
asks. They don't understand our relationship thoroughly, I am 
afraid. 

I tell them everything is all right and that really I don't 
think about it, reposing full confidence, though that is some 
thing I know they don't question. The last letter I wrote my 
father I told him that everything was down in black and white 
in your safe keeping. That ought to satisfy him. 

The fog is rolling in. 

I hope things are well with you. We are all well. Kindest 
regards to all. 

Your friend, 

Marin 
Small Point P. O., Me. 
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Small Point, Maine, July 3 
My dear Stieglitz 

There was a time about two weeks gone when I should 
have written to you. Then the mind was, if anything, clearer. 
Now it's hot, "dam hot." But there are degrees, and how much 
hotter other places in this poor old scrapping world. And what 
are they scrapping about? This question is now senseless, use 
less. There is only one statement, the soldier's statement, to wit, 
They are scrapping, and those too who say, why are they scrap 
ping? 

They themselves are scrapping with those who do scrap. So 
that all are scrapping. 

We up here get but few glimpses of the outer world. As to 
objects on the water, a fish boat looks big, a sail boat looms up, 
the eagles soaring overhead are big, or is not their bigness a 
something of the imagination. As, if you were floundering, how 
big a plank would look. As, if in the wilderness lost, what a little 
light would mean. As, in a city, one light means little or noth 
ing. As, in a world harbor, the insignificance of one little boat. 

A native to show the traveler the way. 

A pilot to steer the boat through, knowing the channels. 

Can you trust him, blurts out this awful word trust. 

Ignorance, stupidity, knavishness, selfishness. No. 

Kindliness. Kindliness and intelligence. Yes. 

Until then, we will have no peace, no rest. And this letting 
loose, showing all of nakedness, sores, wounds, everything, when 
it stops through sheer weariness, then, when it counts 

And one might go on, talk of art in its different forms. As to 
whether in the tearing up, the making of new paths. As to how 
much new road, real road, will be made or as to whether we are 
just finding out ways and means. 

I want an answer to the question, a real answer, a true 
answer, the only answer. Who can give it? 

There is an answer, there must be the Only answer. 

And that, I suppose, is why the whole of nature scraps, un 
consciously, periodically scraps. It must get its, the answers. 
The beast cries out, one of its answers is food, food of some 
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kind. When we are no longer hungry, no longer cry for food, 
death comes. 

The world does at times, or parts of it, get cocky. Seemingly 
we are cocky and we howl out our achievement. This time the 
parts seem to have pervaded the whole. 

I have just been in for a swim and feel better. The water 
delicious, the sands to the touch of the feet. Big shelving won 
derful rocks, hoary with enormous hanging beards of sea weed, 
carrying forests of evergreen on their backs. The big tides come 
in, swift, go out swift. 

And the winds bring in big waves, they pound the beaches 
and rocks. 

Wonderful days. 

Wonderful sunset closings. 

Good to have eyes to see, ears to hear the roar of the waters. 

Nostrils to take in the odors of the salt sea and the firs. 

Fish fresh, caught some myself. 

Berries to pick, picked many wild delicious strawberries. 
The blueberries are coming on. 

On the verge of the wilderness, big flopping lazy still-flying 
cranes. 

Big flying eagles. 

The solemn restful beautiful firs. 

The border of the sea. 

Good night. 

My island looks tantalizingly beautiful. 

My boy is brown and well, full of life. My wife is brown 
and well. I am brown and well. You!!! Get away. 

Your friend, Marin 

Got the two checks all right, many thanks. 

Nibbling at work! 

The fields were billowy with daisies and buttercups. 
Now the wild roses are in bloom everywhere. 

It's great to sit on a gigantic rock and look at the waters. 
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Friday, July 26, 1918. 
My dear Stieglitz 

The worst about fishing a trout stream is that you fish down 
stream and I always liked to travel up stream. 

This place has been somewhat misrepresented. 

As represented Reality 

Store, i mile 2^ m. 

library, i mile 2^ m. 

milk near by long walk 

delivered not delivered, 

deer knock at front door haven't knocked yet. 

beautiful view have to walk, walk, walk 

for it. 

Yesterday we went blue berrying. Got about 25 qts. Wife 
doing them up now. Kid raising H with me now. Has a col 
lection of wicked, naughty, bad words. Other afternoon, after 
a nap, Gawd his bottom's cold. Always speaks of himself in grd 
person. 

Man who took us berrying has some old Scotch humor. 
Saw a lineman up a telegraph pole, fixing wires. Our man: 
Well, you'd better look out or you'll take a tumble. Lineman: 
Yes, guess if I did wouldn't be much loss. Our Man: No, I 
s'pose not. 

It's been hot as blazes every day. Thunder showers frequent. 
Before thunder shower, old woman 90 odd years, lives on the 
hill, comes down, pays us a visit. Don't like thunder and light 
ning. Keeps her hand over her eyes all the time. 

Not a house in sight. Social life wonderful. Scenery would 
be-autiful if there was some water in sight. This isn't Maine. 
I think Maine will see us before the summer's out. 

Have written to find out conditions there. 

Would hate to leave just yet, as we want to get some good 
of the garden, wAich will be in a week now. Well, you are 
thinking somewhat of Lake George, I guess, but I hope this 
will get to you before you leave. You can wait till it does. Joke. 
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Have just started to do some work. Work cutting wood all the 
time. 

The old bewhiskered mail man will be along any minute. 
So "so long*' and good luck to ye, whatever that may mean. 

Always your friend, 

Marin 
P. S. Zoar is wrong address. Rowe is right. 



Cyrus, Mass., Oct 5, 1918. 
My dear Stieglitz 

Huge carpetings of color cover the hills. 

It's as if you went to bed with the quietness of green and 
wakened up to the blaze of yellows and reds. 

It is maddening. Something must be done. What can you 
do? As, after all, we are wee-bit creatures of the common 
stock, with a few vibrants, and they with all their suffering live 
and sing for the joy that they can sing. 

One is very alone. Here in my wanderings, in quest, I rarely 
meet people. They're not here and in the woods I meet no one. 
Where I painted yesterday, I was miles from a human, and the 
only house at all near was deserted. The forests here, in direc 
tions, are vast, and most trying to get through in most places. 
Wood roads scarcely any, and those in existence grown over 
with bushes and alders scattered here and there. 

The wood choppers have been, years ago, to get out spruce 
and hemlock and to get what they wanted. It seems they 
chopped in every direction so that trees fall all over each other 
in confusion. Has the appearance, and is, as if several cyclones 
had struck it, and you plough your way through and around 
and cuss. They'll do better in the future, they'll have to. But, 
the past is what kills. 

Today everything looks fresh. The sky a deep blue with 
clouds. Last night we had a terrific thunder shower, and as I lay 
in bed it seemed as if the rain, or hail stones would beat in the 
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roof of the little shack. We sleep upstairs under the eaves and 
each of us have several bumps coming in contact with the roof. 
We find the roof is even a trifle harder than our heads, which 
is quite an admission. 

I go out in the morning after making the fire and gather 
mushrooms. Did you ever eat them? The critters up here con 
sider them poison. Maybe for them. 

All the fuel we burn I cut. It keeps me occupied. Am I of 
use? Am I useful? They or some one up here sort of questioned 
it and put them on my track. They eventually decided that I 
was of use in the support of my family which family they them 
selves didn't care to support. So let it go at that. The man who 
did the tracking found me out, but in the course of his wander 
ings to find me he found a cow which had just given birth to a 
calf, which I suppose she had a right to do. Then he found a 
bull making love to a stray cow on the other side of the fence, 
which he hadn't a right to do, and of course she had no right to 
be there as it was against the laws of cattle breeding. 

With humans, how different. I presume with humans, the 
man would have jumped the fence and gotten into trouble. 
Blessed be the restricted herd. All of us who can be, are fence 
jumpers. Some are helped over, some kicked over, those who 
remain, no account. You, I and Co. is it not so? For the which 
no, we don't brag. It's too darned uncomfortable. 

So, to get a degree of comfort now, one has to be in uni 
form. It requires some courage to trot along without. If not 
courage, well, I'll repeat it, you are darned uncomfortable. It is 
so vast and absorbing that to be out of it you are out of it. 

Darned uncomfortable. 

What right have we to be comfortable? I dunno. Am having 
a hard time of it painting. Two steps up, three down, or three 
down and two up. Amounts to the same thing, don't it? 

Maybe I haven't a right to daub. Haven't I? Hell, why not? 
I support the family. Two steps up, 3 down, 3 down, two up, 
two up, 3 down. Keep it up forever. 

Am beginning to like cattle, know their friends as the man 
said who was tossed. 
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You know the man we rent from, has a herd in the pasture 
up here, 6 cows and a bull. Getting so they follow me around 
the pasture lot. Question: are they paying me a compliment? 

But, as the story goes, the little bird came along and 
dropped something on the man's hat. Man said, "Thank God 
cows don't fly." 

Being few squirrels here, there are few nuts, being few nuts 
there are few squirrels. 

Being many apples here there is lots of cider. Being lots of 
cider this state is dry. 

To resume. A few days later. 

Here goes a wild cat story. Was back in the woods chopping. 
Heard something like a series of cries back towards the house. 
Took my axe and rushed home. Getting there heard the cries 
back in the woods facing the house. Wife didn't know what it 
was. Cupped my hands up to my ears and said it was a wild cat 
or panther. It was penetrating and filled the valley. Young 
woman came tearing down the road wanting to know, thought 
it was someone wounded. I marched down the road to the next 
house and borrowed a gun and went over to the woods. The 
cries were nearer but after a bit I could detect dog. Sure enough. 
The man who loaned me the gun said it was an old hound, 
cross between wolf hound and fox hound and that he had 
fooled many people. And I can tell you I had to get pretty close 
to that dog to detect. You had to get the real beginning of the 
bay. From a little distance it was truly mournful and terribly 
penetrating. 

There is one path I have laid out through the woods to a 
mountain opposite. I began by getting my directions and notch 
ing trees so that now I can follow it without breaks. 

Have a chance to stay up here through the winter, 5 dollars 
a month. But think I ought to get back to the city. If we do we 
may stay at my wife's sister's and I can get a studio in the city 
where I can have all my stuff and where it could be shown to 
advantage. Whether there will be any advantages in the city this 
winter, that I don't know. If you should know of, or hear of, a 
place reasonable and suitable will you let me know. It may 
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well be as I could realize that there will be little or nothing done 
this winter. 

As for my work, many ups and downs, fighting out prob 
lems, making deductions and then being pulled up on after 
thought, and after-sight. But if you do get a little something you 
like, why that's about all you are entitled to in this life. 

Today is a hummer, cold, bleak, dreary, swell. The moun 
tains all wonderful, big, gaunt, timber-covered. When the leaves 
have fallen, you can think of timber. The ground is covered 
with leaves. The evergreens stand out. 

Man loaned me a gun. I love hunting but I attend to work. 

Man brought in a jug of cider, rather hard and spicy. You 
ought to see the jug, old fashioned, shape you see in museums. 
Simple and beautiful. 

Kid said something other day. Said he hurt his little finger 
in the big mountain. Which gives a big slice of the gamut of 
life. Hell. Hate to go home. Want to live in the woods. Want 
to see the mountains, chop wood, chop more wood, and then 
chop some more. Eat apples, eat more apples, and then eat some 
more. 

Suppose I'll have to be trotting along soon. Hate the 
thought of it. 

Always your friend, 

Marin 



Cyrus, Mass., Nov. 2, 
My dear Stieglitz 

We will have to write on any old thing. 

I have done my chores: gone after the milk; fed my herd of 
cattle from the neighbor's barn they have dwindled down to 
five now, 2 having had calves; and gone after wood. Awakened 
this morning to a snow storm. 

I think we will stay here 2 or 3 weeks longer on account of 
Influenza, Economy and other things. 

I dread going back back to what? 
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Here the day is all too short there the day is all too long. 

I suppose I had better take that room at 291, if vacant when 
I get back, though I had looked to having a real not exactly 
studio but a place where I could hang all my pictures and work 
too. But, I am afraid that that is out of the question at present, 
and as things are at present. As I told you we expect to pass the 
winter at my wife's sister's which is a something I don't look 
forward to with pleasure, but question of economy again. We 
may be able to get another place. That I don't know. 

I expect, when I get back, to have some long talks with you 
about art and things in general as, although I don't see things 
too clearly, I have never seen them as clearly as at present. 

One thing, I am not throwing painting overboard, and I am 
not saying what's the use. 

I have come to some conclusions about myself and others, 
but always not final, as what seems right today may seem, and 
be, wrong tomorrow. Well, many thanks for selling the picture. 
Look forward to seeing you. Take care of your physical self, 
then you can say to the mental and spiritual, be damned. 

Your friend, 

Marin 



Stonington, Maine, June ij, 
My dear Stieglitz 

Just a word to let you know we have arrived. 

Right here, the best way is to go to the place trusting to 
luck in the engagement of a place in case you like it. 

Well we like this place and we don't. 

We are on the outskirts of the village. The place has been 
spoiled by quarries, and there are no beaches and intimacies 
you find at Small Point. Even the "Skeeters" are not so intimate. 

Some of the views with innumerable islands are bully, and 
I'll have to do something even though we hike to Small Point 
later. 



When you go to Lake George carry your stuff, your pack, on 
your back. Don't trust to express men. Well, so long. Kindest 
regards to you and Miss O'Keeffe. 

Always your friend, 

Marin 



Stoningtorij Maine, July i, 1919. 
My dear Stieglitz: 

Which would you rather I'd do, a good job with the 
brush or a good job with the pen for I find I am better in the 
morning, this "top knot" of mine seems to work better then. 
Now it is night, and I am assuming you'll pardon my giving 
my best to the brush. 

It seems that Old Man God when he made this part of the 
Earth just took a shovel full of islands and let them drop. 

That lunatic, "the scenery lover," will say, all right, but he 
needn't have put granite chunks onto the old shovel for the 
quarry man discovered them and started blasting them up and 
is keeping at it. 

It's like this, not much of a man is he? (This doesn't refer 
to the quarry man, dam him.) Oh well, now, there be worse. 
So it is with this place. It has its faults but then it has its vir 
tues. It's a better place for Old people. Stores are handy. You 
can get the paper. The house is comfortable and roomy. And 
there are few mosquitoes. 

There is, though, a bigness where man hasn't raised Hell 
with it. It's not as intimate as "Small Point," not as lovable. 
However we'll see later. "Small Point" isn't too far away. 

is around these diggings though I haven't run across 

him as yet don't know as I care to. He like is too sorrow 
ful. 

Hartley surely came out of Maine. I have run across two or 
three, and the likeness, a certain similarity or something, is 
striking. If that rainbow chaser could only have remained here 
but then, how do I know. 



So after all I can cuss this place but it's still Maine. . . . 
We'll be eating ultramarine blueberries soon. 
Best regards to Miss O'Keeffe and yourself get away get 
away. 

Your friend at all times, 

Marin 
P. S. Have started to daub. 



Stonington, Maine, July 22^ 1919. 
My dear Stieglitz 

I received your letter today enclosing that which I en 
close to you. It seems you got things mixed somehow and sent 
the wrong one. No doubt you refer to a notice I received from 
Phila., about 10 days ago, offering me a seat on the jury of the 
forthcoming Phila. Water Color Society. I suppose I may have 
done the wrong thing, for I refused, stating that it would break 
into my busiest time. 

Now, if someone has written you since to ask me to recon 
sider and accept, why on your suggestion I would reconsider 
and accept (though I don't consider this at all likely as I feel 
that the letter which came to you is an old one forwarded from 
291 which antedates the one I received from Phila.) . 

In the one I received they wanted an immediate reply. 

My inclination is not to accept things. 

This may have been one of those things I should have ac 
cepted though. If I had had time I'd have written you. I see now 
I should have telegraphed. 

I have done quite some work, considering, and will write 
you a letter about things in general this week. I want to get this 
off tonight. Received check for $200 in last letter. 

Hastily, 

Marin 
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Stonington,, Maine, July 27, 
My dear Stieglitz 

The thing to do is to blame it on the for not having 

forwarded the letter. I suppose I had that fool or otherwise 
notion that not to accept honors, jury. Well, I am old, I have 
arrived, I am important, shelved with bouquets. Crying over 
spilled milk. Well, why spill milk. 

One should live a second time skilled in not spilling milk. 

I am working at my trade. 

I have imagination. Oh have you, why don't you use it? If 
I cut out imagination and only have just sight. 

I perceive that this has started out to be a disjointed letter 
and will probably keep it up. 

My gold mat, that's a wonder. Why? Because it fights, and 
that within it has got to put up such a fight that neither one 
gets the best of it. Some day I'll get me a wall with glaring hide 
ous wall paper and try and have my things so that they too will 
fight the thing and not be worsted. Gradually getting the best 
of the framing problem. 

I have made the discovery that it isn't much of a problem, 
it solves itself. 

That my work is stronger this year, that it demands more, 
that it is more organised, that just last year's strength is not suffi 
cient. Well, if that is so well, it's so that's all. 

With more strength, I howl monotony. 

With more strength I howl, you can't do what can't be 
done. 

Youth constantly affirms and asserts to itself that it can be. 
That's the blessed privilege of youth. 

Those young old masters such as Raphael were at the beck 
and call of the old old masters. 

Is it that I am getting old or am old, no longer a two year 
old, that I talk this way? 

And I will affirm a thing has got to be a "work of art" to be 
a thing. And all have got to affirm. Why, there's no other way 
out of it. How can there be? 
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When I put myself into my picture I have created a work 
of art. That may be a darned lie. An idiot surely puts himself 
into what he does. A work of art is a work of an. The high 
priest of art don't give a dam who did it. 

That's one reason we have such a devil of a time gauging 
the work of the living. We can't get by the knowing of the 
knowing personally. Bill Smith who did it anyhow he didn't 
do it a sort of a bottle of Horse Sense doped him. I guess a 
picture is good when it just don't irritate the Eye. Poetry, imagi 
nation, intellect, temperament, oh they can come in on a later 
train. 

All right, my dear Alfred Stieglitz, may be you don't agree, 
may be you do. May be I don't, may be I do. With what? Why 
that is, Has art progressed, can it, is the impossible possible, is 
it the impossible? 

Isn't it in art that each succeeding age has to discover for 
itself that that the preceding age discovered? 

I perceive I have written a lot of rubbish, for another day 
has passed and the work has been rotten. There has been a lot 
of rotten work. I wish at this moment I had the energy to give 
myself a good hard kick. 

Somebody is playing a sour note in the orchestra. That's it, 
and there's nothing to drink. Can't get drunk. I know one thing 
I can do. By keeping on picking I can fill the pail with blue 
berries. What a use to put to a pail that was made to hold some 
thing else. 

And you have it. In the course of a week or two let's hope 
I'll do something good and then this critter will start in holding 
forth again. What a wonderful feeling it is to be on good terms 
with one's self. And you sit back and scoff at the rest of poor 
false stepping mankind. 

If you want to find art in this country look for it in the 
toilet. Photograph of a woman's head and bust by Raphael I 
found tacked up in ours. Who said Raphael was a weakling? 
Well, he wasn't when he did this thing or I'm a duffer. 

Well, it's time I quit. Received the big check. I'd like to 
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recompense you by showing you some good work. Let's hope. If 
the blooming tide was in I'd row to the P.O. ROW, hell, seems 
I row between meals. 

Tell Miss O.K. from me to do good work. If she don't, "use 
the club." 

Well, good night. Kindest regards to O.K. and yourself. 

Your friend till I'm shot to pieces. 

Marin 
[on a slip enclosed] 

Don't amount to much but might as well have it (must 
both be getting luny) . By the way, received a very fine letter 
from Zoler. Very clean chap down at bottom, not shallow, in 
some respects has beauty of soul. 



Stoningtorij Maine, August 15, 
My dear Stieglitz 

Today I am in one "Hell of a mood." 

I did something I rather like, a disorderly orderly sort of a 
thing. I am up on my haunches. I don't know just what to do. 

I sort of want to raise Hell in my stuff and don't know how 
to do it properly. 

Feel like tearing things to pieces. 

Look at that Raphael photo on the wall and hate it for its 
perfection, its smugness. 

In my present mood don't like anything much. 

Want to be crazy. 

Will be crazy. 

Like to paint some dam fool pictures no you fool they may 
be foolish but dam foolish? 

To paint disorder under a big order. 

Smugness. 

When is one not smug? 

Is it when one is tossed about and tosses, being played with 
and playing? Maybe that's a thrust at it, a stab at it. 

Assuredness. 



Cock-surity. 

Honors. 

Ter Hell with Honors. 

Ditto old masters, young masters, all kind of masters. Hur 
ray for all things that come to grief, that slobber, that come a 
cropper. The Smugs roam the earth no they stay put. The 
Smugs start all the trouble, they Exasperate. 

It takes nerve not to be smug and no one has nerve enough. 
Nature just loves nerve. 

Today I am an apostle of the crazy, but Damit, it's got to be 
a caged crazy, otherwise it would butt into another crazy. Then 
you have destruction. So. There you have the ideal humanity, 
crazy humanity, each in his little cage. 

That would be a show. 

Maybe that's what God is waiting for, for all the world to 
become crazy. Then he'll crate them and put a label tag on each 
and ship them. So that's what each one should live for, look 
forward to, religiously, becoming with all one's heart soul and 
strength c r a z y crazy all, but it's a long long way off. 

The World is too full of the Smugs. 

So, Weep for poor God. 

So long. 

Good night. 

Marin. 

P. S. This is one Smug letter all right. 



Stonington, Maine, Sept. i, 1919- 
My dear Stieglitz 

What to do in rain and fog a restless nature that hates 
to be housed in. A house for meals, a house for sleep, a house 
for warmth, a house for the weary. 

So it is that it is raining and foggy and I am indoors well, 
write some letters. But then as the day is, so am I foggy within. 
Because I may feel that I owe a letter and, in the conventional 
manner cover four pages. I believe that's the size of the duty 
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letter. Yours truly, then sign your name. That's the "now since 
today is raining I must get off my correspondence" stuff. I can 
see them, seated with their writing cases or up in their rooms, 
writing their duty, 4 page, letters. You and I have received them. 
But because they would much rather have put in the time with 
their favorite authors they are not to be forgiven. 

We'll send our "Punisher" after them and more too, we'll 
string em out and those to be strung will be not all Germans. 
We find that each gentleman has his special little brand of cru 
elty. So, we'll have our "Punisher" treat 'em all alike, club the 
whole bunch. 

The Te He He He inward chuckle of laughter when we 
find your proper one doing the improper. He'd laboriously paint 
a peach tree and put a sea gull perched in the branches thereof. 
Eating of the fruit therefrom. 

When your real artist transgresses he does it consistently so 
that it ceases to be a transgression and that's what your proper 
gentleman can never get. He may buy it but it isn't a purchase. 

There are bushels of berries but no sugar. Berries, berries 
everywhere and not a pound of sugar. But still we pick, pick, 
pick, and keep on picking for your dear Uncle Samuel loves us 
all. Even our Major. Again the work is going rather hard, in a 
bit of a slump, but cheer up, the Sugar is on its way and Daniels 
has paid his debt. So here's to the Life Saver of Lake^George. 
Your friend forever, 

Marin 

Regards to Miss O.K. Glad she is feeling like work. 



Stonington } Maine, Sept. 20, 1919. 
My dear Stieglitz 

At this writing I don't know where you are, maybe at 
Lake George, maybe in New York. The summer has passed and 
now we are in the autumn months. The time of haste and pre 
paration for all living things, for they know that winter is com 
ing. A very irnmodern, a very old fashioned view point, for of a 



verity that species Man seems bent upon upsetting all laws and 
is raising Hell, he has thrown compasses and everything over 
board. 

It is a big storm, a very big storm, the biggest. And the signs 
of clearing on the horizon are like Will-Othe-Wisps. So, to ship 
with the man of the big laugh, why paint, why make photo 
graphs. Dam it all, we have and we will just insist on our right 
to just paint and make photographs, just as long as we blooming 
please, and that will be as long as we be. 

This world of ours is made up of individuals. Look at the 
individuals about you. Are they wonders, are they giants, are 
they heroes? Do they rise to great heights, have any of them the 
right to dictate? Well, that seems to be the viewpoint of each 
individual. So then the world seems to be more individualistic 
than ever, each individual trying his best to raise his little Hell 
on Earth and very well succeeding. But it is a very small, poor 
success after all, so that we to come back to it have our little 
paint pot and camera, and that's about all the real happiness 
we'll have and, well, it's something, isn't it? And, if one of these 
great shining lights ask what are you doing, we can give a return 
thrust, What in Hell are you doing. 

Having written this, yes I know there is a great sounding of 
the depths going on, and that there is a great power call it evo 
lution or what you will that is adjusting things. No man or 
group of men, they are just tools and there is a great light some- 
wheres in the far distance. 

Or, take the bull by the horns, and say there is a great light 
right here, it is all around us. So, despite suffering, despite lack 
of Sugar, it behoves us to go about with a great broad grin on 
our faces. All cannot grin, maybe we as individuals cannot, but 
the man with the great big laugh does an unconscious, can't 
help it, laugh. He even don't know why he laughs, he don't 
reason it out. Reason and knowledge are the things -we have to 
combat, they are always fighting sight. The thing seems to be 
to know how we see, not to let our knowing how the thing is, to 
conflict. 

A tree is fifty feet high, therefore that which has nothing to 
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do with eye sight says, if you paint it you must get a piece of 
paper or canvas fifty feet and over in height. That is the logic of 
the logic foreign to the logic of the eye logic. So that the artist 
(using the term in sense of general acceptance) seems to be born 
with Eye feeling. He eyes something and must express it with 
his hands through some medium. The imaginary something, 
too, has to be seen for him through his eyes. 

The hillsides are taking on wonderful color. Since my last 
writing I have taken a rare trip no one had told me of. Mount 
Desert. I expected one mountain. There are mountains every 
where piling up out of the sea, mountains tumbling over and 
into one another with curious shapes and most wonderful 
islands, severe, rocky, forbidding, beautiful. "Isles of the Sea," 
weird phantoms of monsters, unreal yet strangely real. One 
would approach them in a boat all alone, a little boat, built 
somewheres, that was equally at home in smooth or troubled 
waters. 

Well, good night, best regards to O'Keeffe and yourself. 
Family all well. 

Your friend, 

Marin 



Stonington, Maine, Oct., 
My dear Stieglitz 

A point of view: My eyes. In other words, my Maine or 
my Berkshires or my Delaware country. Not my doing of same, 
but my point of view. 

Mr. 9 Mr. , both of whom were up here. I seeing 

their work. My sort of being bowled over. Sort of thinking for 
the time my work flimsy, realistic, a sort of taking the wind out 
of my sails. 

Second and third state of being after seeing and the looking 
at my work, after the being flabbergasted has sort of passed, and 
the feeling that somehow I approach my point of view of Maine; 
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John Marin at work at "291": 1915. Photograph 
by Alfred Stieglitz 
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John Marin: 1928. Sculpture by Gaston Lachaise. Photograph by 
Soichi Sunami, -GvHeckion-* "Museum of Modern Ar^W^w^^rk 



and the not seeing in theirs a trace of my Maine. Theirs, a sort 
of Pseudo Romantic Chaldean Persian Grecian Roman Italian 
French German Combination Vision, an Abstract Concreteness, 
a monumental memory of other things. 

A light-house, two figures looking out to a manufactured 
Sea, two figures of an old European romantic manufacture. 
Wagner's creations. Not Wagner's, but call it Wagner's. Not 
Maine. Why not? Oh, I don't know. 

Sheep on an island used to Express Symbolically their 
European eyed Abstractions. 

Now Mr. showed me some things made out of Mexican 

silver coins, made by the Hopi or Navajo tribe of Indians. You 
felt there was a symbolic expression, an abstract expression, a 
true expression of their personal sight of things existing around 
about them, however abstractly treated, still gotten from those 
special things, from their own lives. 

Let us consider. There are sheep on these islands. Well, 
when they use them for their decorative purposes or their sym 
bolic purposes, why of course these sheep assume elongated 
necks. And of course that is their expression. They have to have 
elongated necks to express what they would express. 

Well, what is my objection. Well, in all felt expression, you 
don't question, you accept. Because I wear a high hat isn't to 
say I am a great man. But a man might come along who would 
wear a high hat in such a way that that would be his entre to 
the Hall of Fame. 

No, at the root of the matter, however abstractly, however 
symbolically expressed, I would still have it, "Town of Stoning- 
ton," "the boats of Maine," "the people of Maine," "the sheep of 
the Maine isles," seething with the whole atmosphere of Maine. 

In all great expression you feel that, and to such an extent 
that one might almost say that they didn't feel it, but, well, that 
it just was. 

And why? Mr. is a fine fellow, a very intelligent fellow, 

a serious fellow, a deep one. And too, he can really sail a boat 
and, I suppose, loves boats. But somehow, well, you are not to 
forget that robins naturally hop about, they don't walk. Chick- 



ens walk, they don't hop. Those are little things, yet funda 
mental to the beast. So it is with boats, so it is with all things. 
And those old boys, those of real expression, no matter how ex 
pressed, didn't make their chickens to hop^ 

The Engelhard child, who had an Exhibition at 291, her 
things were grotesque, imaginative. Yet she never made a chick 
to hop. 

Along comes one who says, Art transcends all things. And 
look you, man has been invested with wings and made to fly, 
and there is the half man, half beast, or the man with the head 
of a bird. 

Well, that was creation, based on a conception. Creation, 
real creation is never ridiculous. But, Hell, let him who is not 
a creator be beware how he makes chicks to hop. 

Let's try now to illustrate a point. This is the prow of a 
ship. I draw abstractly. It's cut up, yet not cut up. It does 
things, it assumes directions and leanings yet is not really cut 
up. In all its movements it remains a whole. It doesn't lose 
track. Mr. Fisherman, he don't maybe understand, yet he's 
made to feel something like he feels as he knows prows of ships. 

I make a second drawing like this. 

Abstract? Why of course. Superior intelligence? Why of 
course. 

Mr. Fisherman: "Oh Hell man, your prow is digging down 
into the waves it's too being bent aside." 

He's really worried now. He's cause to be. You've made a 
fool concrete thing unworkable when you assumed in your won 
derful intelligence that it was a felt abstraction. 

I have just received your beautiful and sympathetically 
sensed letter. As to the boy's body, I sense your feeling. It's 
mine too. Northern lights, I saw them too. Not as you saw them, 
yet strangely alike. Knowing you as I do, I know that you, and 
I hope too myself, don't want sham or hypocrisy to be our bed 
fellow. We couldn't rest. They couldn't let the poor boy's body 
rest. No. They can't let anything rest. 

Well, I am rather disappointed in my output this year. Yet, 
I do think I feel some things though I may not express them. 



Some things I try to do, "They" have done them, yet I hope I 
don't try to do them just because of that. 

Your friend after the last cow has come home. 

Marin 

Kindest regards to Miss O.K. 

P. S. Bleak November in the country, then's when you feel 
things. 

P. S. No. 2. There are worse places than where you are. 

An after thought later. 

Well, aren't we or many of us in a similar hoat. I suppose 

Mr. and Mr. have a real view point of Maine and 

somewhat fail to express being akin to their past. And I suppose 
I have my view point of the real Maine and somewhat fail, be 
ing, too, hampered by my kinship memories, those memories of 
the work of others. Maybe we have more of it than we know of. 



Stonington, Maine, Nov. 23, 
My dear Stieglitz 

I am seated just after breakfast with a cigarette in my 
mouth, my feet cocked up on the window sill, thinking great 
thoughts? 

My Kid is on the floor looking at the lantern. Daddy, what 
would you call this part of the lantern, would you call it the top? 
Yes, I guess so. You might call it the tower, Daddy. Yes, you 
might. Daddy? Well. What is this part of the lantern? No 
answer. Daddy, you might call this part of the lantern the 
railing, mightn't you, Daddy? Yes, you might. Daddy, what do 
you call the part that holds the oil, is that the oil well, Daddy? 
No answer. Daddy, could you make me an oil well? 

And so on, so it goes, the Kid with the lantern interrupting 
the Great Man with his thoughts. And what's the Great Man 
thinking about? About the affairs of the Earth butter fingered 
by the incompetents. And how he, if he were in power, would 
adjust them. Or, being a great artist, is he thinking of great 
pictures he would paint? Oh, both and all. 
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It does seem that when you are dreaming you leave the you 
yourself, and in its place you trot out your exalted self, your 
dream self, your impossible self. For that this self is vague and 
its dreams are vague and the pictures it paints are vague, all 
vague and nebulous, wonderful combinations of form and color 
pass before the dream self eye so unseen and so nebulous 
that one is forced to the lip words, of wonderful, splendid, and 
what not. Hero worship, and we are all a bunch of hero wor 
shippers, otherwise we'd be bored stiff with the real, our own 
self. I missed that shot. Did the dream self, the Hero self ever 
miss a shot? The hero self must always have applause, must have 
an audience. Let him be modest. You always assume he's mod 
est but there is always somebody in your dream self who is lurk 
ing some wheres, who saw that shot. Of course you in your ex 
treme modesty, you tried your best to escape him. In fact, you 
had it all planned out to escape him but he was there just the 
same and he saw your marvelous shot and somehow or other it 
got out into the world. Yes, a Hero must have an audience. 

Our hero self we live with. 

Our own self we shun. 

We are all a bunch of dubs. 

But, as I said before, otherwise we'd commit suicide. 

The day is beautiful, calm, mild, sun warm and soothing. 
Contentment. 

We have had wild days, days of cold, of rain and of blows, 
wonderful days. 

This day is beautiful in its balance to those other wonder 
ful days. 

This weather of ours here in America Cussed, alluring and 
repellent all in the same breath. Let our people live here long 
enough and they'll get like the weather, then some things, great, 
will happen. 

Fate and destiny are having fun with us, yet with probably 
serious purpose. For individuals to say they are shaping things 
consciously, then Damned little fool, little individuals, whether 
they are getting up or organising strikes or what the Hell they 
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are doing, they really don't know what they are doing. Fate and 
destiny are just using them. 

There is an individual though oh there must be, not of 
those who run in packs, 

I bought me a gun this spring and I go out. Sometimes I get 
a partridge, have gotten some rabbits, have gotten some duck. 
Wonderful, this roaming the woods. But then whilst in the land 
of dreams, up flies a partridge, and I have to come back with a 
jolt just as I do when my Kid starts throwing lantern questions 
at me. 

I go after milk each night and sit and listen to an old man 
of the sea telling tales, and this old man has a wonderful soft 
mellow, oh, so mellow a voice, so that you could sit on and on 
and listen to it. But like the rose and thorn, an old Swede comes 
up to get milk and sits and interrupts with a pig like grunting 
sing song of nothings to himself a knowledge of everything. 
The old man told him, one night, that his opinion wan't wuth 
anything, but he keeps right on. That kind usually does. 

So it would seem that I am up here going about my peace 
ful way not worrying about anything. 

Yet I do. 

I have almost fully decided to stay up here until the week 
before Christmas, and I ask you who have always shown interest 
in my well-do-ism and my neer-do-well-ism strange as it may 
seem so I ask you if you think this a wise (stay pat) . From 
every direction I hear of terrible prices and terrible rents, whilst 
here prices are moderate. Then, too, you know we haven't done 
much until after the Holidays when things were sort of settled. 
Before then I could send down a few things if that were for the 
best. 

As it is here now, I paint a little. I find that now working 
out of doors tires me. I don't get what I want any more and 
seem to think I can do better visualizing what I have experi 
enced through my eyes. 

I hope everything is as well with you as it can be and I feel 
that your summer and fall experiences in the country this year 
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has been a real experience. It gets one nearer to the real old soil 
that always remains the same old soil, which doesn't soil. My 
best regards to Miss O'Keeffe and the boys you happen to meet. 

Your same old friend, 

Marin 



Cliff side, Bergen Co., New Jersey, Aug. 6, 1920. 

My dear Stieglitz 

Once in a while we do the "Sassiety" stunt as you per 
ceive by this note paper 8c envelopes when this occurs you may 
know that we have come into contact with our dear Stepmother 
her way of reminding us that we belong? 

Well we are hiking it to Maine "by hook or crook" 
Whilst I was in the Seesaw state I just couldn't write you. 

I thought of trying my hand at New York but as I am 
coming back the end of October I think with the months of 
November and a good part of December I ought to do some 
thing with the added health & strength I expect to get from 
Maine in which I haven't been disappointed thus far I will 
know this that we won't be worried, if things turn out well, 
with the thinking of a place to go Gee that was fierce last 
year. 

I was up to see X yesterday he showed me his work. 

It's (to me) powerful but lacks life lacks real viewpoint 
no more (to me) real New York than Stella's masterpiece 
(Brooklyn Bridge) (to me) had anything of the real bridge 
feeling in it any more than if he had put up some streets cables 
and things in his Studio painted a rather beautiful thing and 
called it the "Bridge" which again (to me at least)' is just what 
he did. . 

I met Lachaise the other day he seems to have a real big 
talent He himself looks it and his work looks it. 

It's great what O'Keeffe and you are doing now that is 
"nothin" just letting the "slough of the past" get out of your 
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system then one can do something though that in itself is 
the big thing that doin nothin and lettin slide. 

So when next you hear from me I hope to be in Maine. 

We went over our finances very carefully and before we 
leave expect to pay everything off on the house leaving just the 
monthly payments so that if nothing happens, we will be down 
to a comparatively low rental basis 

Well good luck and most important to everybody the 
big thing good health. Kindest regards to you both from the 
Mrs. and myself, 

Your friend, 

John Marin 



Stonington, Maine 3 August 22 > 1920. 
My dear Stieglitz 

These Kritters up here are beginning to fix up, dress up 
and get automobiles. 

The young bloods hire themselves off on yachts during the 
summer and imbibe freely of their wealthy city employers' ways 
and crease their pants. 

The sport up here is to or I shouldn't call it a sport, it's 
the thing to do get married and then begin swapping wives. 
It began years ago. They tell of goings on, on one of the islands 
up here, where the men had their women folks. The men would 
do a little work, get some money and then proceed to get b'din 
drunk. Then they'd begin having a woman hunt. 

The moralist will say they are getting "wusser," for whereas 
in the olden time a man had to likker up before he'd take liber 
ties, now he takes them "likker" or "no likker." 

They're a great bunch up here. They're great on the multi 
plication table. Everything is multiplied. They're the original 
profiteers in truth. A snake i foot long is immediately multi 
plied by six, a quart of berries picked multiplied by four at 
least. When you come home from a berry picking they lay in 
wait for you and it's something like this. They will look at your 
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berries and say, "Hum! my daughter was out today and was 
gone three hours and came back with seventeen quarts." Oh, 
you can't get the best of them, they have you coming and going. 

But, after all, they're a good rugged sort of people and seem 
to be glad to have you back amongst them, if for no other pur 
pose than beginning all over again and telling over last year's 
lies and, of course, doing you; and good hearted in a way when 
it don't conflict, and they will give you a mess of lobsters now 
and then. At the present writing we have fourteen lobsters in 
the house, which you are to hide, they being all "shorts." Funny, 
isn't it, they break the law, all of them, only Jim mustn't know 
that Tom has transgressed on such and such a day. 

Last year a dear old lady up here said she thought it a 
shame, downright robbery the price we were asked to pay for 
the house we had. This year we rent of her, the dear old lady's 
son, at the same price and it's all right. 

Oh, well, all's said, I am glad to be amongst them but they 
are fast being spoiled by summer people, "Rusticators" the 
natives call them. 

Did you know ? . . . Seems to be a decent sort. He dis 
covered a native talent, a chap who keeps a lunch room. Paints 
pictures of boats for pleasure. He weighs close onto three hun 
dred, is about fifty eight. They are really good and quite primi 
tive. I think has bought one and will possibly exhibit it at 

the "Independent." They are about three feet by a little less, 
painted I should suppose with house paints. He wants all of 
fifteen dollars apiece for them. Now that old duffer I suppose, 
would be spoiled beyond all salvation were he given much atten 
tion and applause. It's Hell isn't it. His subjects are mostly 
schooners, four and six masters, and he puts light houses in and 
gulls flying about and moons and is apt to paste little American 
flags on, like a kid playing, and the boats are rather beautifully 
done and you can bank on it every stay and sail is in its right 
place. 

Stonington and the harbor look bully. We are a little higher 
up the hill than last year so we have better outlooks and it's good 
to be on the salt water once again. 
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Haven't started in to paint yet but am boiling to, so that 
means, I guess, pretty dam quick. 

The past week has been spent berry picking, canning them 
up, for winter use. 

How are your appetites? We are eating everything in sight. 

Are you both getting back health and strength? Of course 
you are. There's nothing like old "Mother Earth" to get a fellow 
so that he can "Raise Hell" once again. 

Enjoyed your last letter. Soon again, I expect another. Best 
wishes to you both from both myself and the missis. 

Always your friend, 

Marin 



Stonington, Maine,, Sept. 14, 1920. 
My dear Stieglitz 

It is raining. Grey skies, grey sea, scurrying clouds, wind 
this way blowing, that way blowing, weather vane says eastward 
and eastward it is, I guess. And the wind whistles that mournful 
sound and I like it. For this time of year, for every year that I 
can remember, other winds of other years have had this same 
tune. Every boat of every description has its nose pointed into 
the wind and it seems as if all the houses of the village are like 
wise pointed windward. 

I am noticing these village houses more and more this year. 
Maybe as I grow older I will look with more interest at houses. 
Maybe, having purchased a house, I am kidding myself into an 
interest in houses. Yes my chief interests in life, I am strong on 
houses and islands, the ocean can go nuts. But houses and islands 
will have my help. Oh, I forgot boats, so 



John Marin 



houses 
islands 



boats 

I don't need to paint master pieces and be conceited. 
The cats of Stonington save the place. If it were judged by 
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its dogs it were lost. They are not even interesting as curs. They 
are all ugly, and seem stuck on themselves, hence their tails are 
all stuck straight up in the air. It would give me keen delight to 
shoot the whole mongrel pack. 

But if I could keep one of these little strutting, long haired 

kittens and keep it always a kitten, but then and many 

more thens and whys and the whole long list. 

The boy and myself have been under the weather. Epi 
demic, they call it cholera. I don't know, anyway we didn't feel 
good. But now we are going to have revenge on the good things 
to eat in the future and I, well, I'll paint (Sure) masterpieces. 
Sure I will. I have the formula. 

The wind has changed. Now the west wind blows. Just as 
I was getting used to the wind that was, I have the wind that is. 

But I like the time of year that is coming. I sort of get 
keyed up to things then. I even look forward with a degree of 
pleasure to the going back to the house in Jersey, whereas last 
year I looked forward to nothing. 

Yes, I like the fall and dam the fellow who wrote the "mel 
ancholy days have come." But then the poor fellow at the time 
he wrote may have been in poor health. That's one thing we 
agree on, good health, though it would seem that we even tire 
of that and straightway do something to raise Hell with our 
inards. 

Just now the "Bandwell" is leaving her wharf having 
brought the day's mail. Now I can see the "Morse" coming in 
from Bar Harbor, stopping, then going on to Rockland. Thus 
our means of communication with the outside world. Our 
means of entering, our means of departure. You'll forget "Band- 
well," "Morse," I'll remember as long as I live, The Morse is 
Coming the Morse is Going, the Bandwell is Coming the Band- 
well is Going. 

But there are many things we have to remember in com 
mon, among them, those little "Shows" at 291. I was thinking of 
their wonderfulness the other day, and of all the building round 
about them of many things. 

Deer Isle, the village, is 4 miles from Stonington. Man who 
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has mail route between these points has a fast horse, has been a 
track horse, a little mare. He took me with him a couple of 
weeks ago. It was great. Darned if that little horse wasn't willing 
all the way there and back with the load of mail sacks and the 
two of us. On level stretches she'd want to run away if let. But, 
the modern car spoiled the fun. 

This day has been especially fine with plenty of wind effects 
and two-masters laid over with their sails full. 

I haven't taken my trip to Bar Harbor yet but must do so. 

Do you take any more hikes, you two. Most of my hiking is 
with my arms, in a boat. I had to bail out 2 days rain this morn 
ing and I found small fish in the boat. Where did they come 
from? Sure, they rained in. Well I must mail this and get the 
newspaper to light the fire in the morning with. So be good to 
yourselves and kindest greetings from us and myself to your 
selves. 

Always your friend, 

Marin 



Stonington, October 7 to October 12, 
My dear Stieglitz 

The trouble being that we don't live long enough, that 
we don't live long enough without our belly aches. We go on 
for a spell, we are going to do wonderful things, then comes 
along that darned belly ache. So that the great of the earth, those 
who have done the big things were not troubled much with 
belly aches. And now I think I have used this unelegant term 
enough. I am a queer cuss, a little brain and a little feeling and 
the darned two, they clash. 

The other day I did something wonderful and I danced 
around on my ear or some other part. 

The fool thing has been becoming less wonderful every 
minute, or let's say I am becoming less appreciative as the ticks 
go by. Just let's say that. 

We are now cooking lobsters, crabs, and mushrooms. They 
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smell good. My boy is out working with his quarries building 
derricks, buildings and the like. He won't let us have wood 
enough to burn. 

The people up here are certainly a funny bunch. They 
call Tamarack, Ramatac. They call a bush with berries on it 
wild raisins and a lot of other silly names. You feel like batting 
them in the head for their darned insistence, but not so much 
so as when they lie to you. One family below us spends the day 
scrubbing and cleaning and washing. They keep a dirty pig in a 
filthy place just off the kitchen. Consistent, if you can conceive 
of a person who washes their body once a day, all but the feet 
or who dresses immaculate, all but their collar. Oh, they are a 
great bunch. I guess they are not confined to this place only. 
We are all of us a little bit that way. 

It's a question as to whether the open sight vision that is 
of things you see isn't better than the inner, I mean, vision 
things. That, I guess, is a muted unanswered question. But the 
Superiors would claim not. Nevertheless, take today for exam 
ple. I was laying off in my boat, and there was a schooner under 
full sail coming toward me. I made about 20 drawings, none 
near perfect, but the sight as she loomed up, a thing of life 
changing with every second, I couldn't begin to describe the 
wonder of it. After writing this, my answer now, to myself, is 
that you cannot divorce the two, they are unseparable, they go 
together. The inner picture being a composite of things seen 
with the eye, the art object being neither the one or the other 
but a separate thing in itself. Do you get me? I don't know that 
I get myself. I usually do and don't more or less. 

There is always a loop hole for the poor human. He can 
never do a perfect thing, thank the Lord. There's the feeling 
that some day he'll create a masterpiece and why, there are no 
masterpieces. Looking for masterpieces is quite an occupation, 
only there is such a sameness to their methods. I'd have the nut 
go out with a gun. Another nut comes along, asks What you 
gunning for? Answer, masterpieces. Or have him go out in a boat 
with a fish line. Other nut asks, What you fishing for? Answer, 
masterpieces. Or have him go about with a ladder climbing 



trees. Other nut asks, What you climbing trees for? Answer, 
masterpieces. I think the last the best: feller going about with 
ladder climbing trees looking for masterpieces. Sure that's the 
best because he'd surely tumble some day and crack his own 
darned head piece or masterpiece or any old darned piece. 

80^ Jake old top, get a ladder, that's what I'd say to him. 
I'd also say, Your old original ancestor, Jake, didn't get his lad 
der to climb to heaven. He was sure out after masterpieces and 
the whole world, or most of it, the herd, have been apeing him 
ever since. 

It seems that I have been days at this (manuscript) . Well, 
today we took, or were taken on, an automobile trip about Deer 
Isle. I can't say that I ever fully enjoyed an automobile trip. 
They are uncomfortable and too swift. Even a Ford, which is 
what yours truly was taken in, also it busted the day for work. 
Funny, then I'd have probably loafed the day through anyhow. 
But excuses are wonderful things. They have a double front and 
back action. 

I was very sorry to hear of your mother's sickness through 
your letters. You think a lot of her and want to keep her with 
you as long as you can. I hope she is now back to her normal 
health. 

I have no doubt Duncan and Rosenfeld will enjoy them 
selves. It's their fault if they don't. Anyway kindly give them 
my best regards. Though I have a good place to go to, I kind of 
hate to pull up stakes and scoot. 

You'll see a mighty small batch of work from me this year. 
You can't keep up with the young dogs? I shrug my epaulets and 
say, Oh I don't know. We'll go them one better until we are 
really dead, have cashed in, have croaked. Well, so long, you 
and yours. Best regards to O'Keeffe. 

Always your friend, 

Marin 



Stonington, Maine, Nov. 5, 1920. 
My dear Stieglitz 

Well, we start tomorrow, that is, if boat and weather will 
permit. Have been delayed in starting two days now, on account 
of bad weather. That's what it is to live on an island. 

I am taking home with me 5 wild duck, i rabbit and a mess 
of lobster. Wish you could share them. 

Hate to go, in a way, as everything is beginning to look 
swell. 

I suppose you will too be pulling up stakes soon and hit 
back, to be again one of the many, feeling not as they, yet classed 
as one of the Galoots. 

Tell Duncan he is having a good time. 
Well, look forward to seeing both O'Keeffe and you looking 
fit. 

Always your friend, 

Marin 



Cliff side, N. J., Nov. 16, 1920. 
My dear Stieglitz 

Just a word before ye leave. Back to the old note paper. 

Just a word my de-as (Maine pronunciation) , I shed te-as 
for ye when ye get into the hands of the American Railways 
express. God and all his boys and girls help ye. 

Serves ye right have no business to have feelings. 

So pack well, ball bearings and springs so that when they 
hurtle your effects about, they'll have the least damage. 

Busy as Hell, scouring, sweeping, dusting, putting the old 
shanty upon the line and beating it like Hell. 

Just got my things from Maine after special delivery letters 
written by yours truly as to why and where and etc. Nothing 
smashed. I was too smart for them. I packed well with strings 
and bolt and what not. God knows they tried their best too, but 
tee-hee as I said before I was on to their tricks this time. So 
take warning and Pack Your Dam-bd-ist. 
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Well Good luck and look forward to seeing the both of ye 
lookin fine. 

Always, 

Marin 



Stonington, Maine, July 3, 
My dear Stieglitz 

Am I any more cheerful now? Well, if I ain't I should 
be, for the lumbago has gone to cuss some other deserving crit 
ter. 

At the present writing I am full of fish, fish bones and blue 
berry pie. Poor old Strand. If he'd have been around yesterday, 
he'd, I feel, have gotten his fill of lobster, for we were given 
eleven, and immediately proceeded to become gluttons and 
succeeded. 

Last week bought a boat, power boat, had been beached for 
3 years. First day, Eddie Gross who found her (the chap who 
resembles Marsden Hartley) took me up in his car. Second day, 
two trips in car. Got her into the water. Leaked like Hell, Third 
day, up in the car again. Worked on her plugging her up. 
Fourth day, got her out again. Also leaked like Hell, worked 
some more. Fifth day, decided to chance it. Got up at 3 A. M., 
got in car and went up. Started out. Engine trouble, also leaked 
like Hell. Started for home 1 1 miles away. y 2 hour out, stopped 
her, worked on her y 2 hour pumping water out all the time. 
After that, behaved until we got her home. Consultation, Eddie 
Gross, father and brother. Result, dam good boat, needs fixing, 
caulking, and painting. Then Wife, Kid, E. G. and his mother, 
also yours truly went out in her. Engine trouble of course and 
pumping water out, like Hell again. Today was offered 85 dol 
lars for her. She cost me 50. Sure I'll sell, says I, only get me 
another boat. E. G. wants her when I'm through with her. 

Now you say, What de Hell has this to do with painting 
pictures? Darned if I know. I don't know anything, don't want 
to know anything, what's more, won't know anything, because 
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Cant Know anything. 

Dont Know no thin'. 

Nature works differently here than she does in other places. 
She kills off the first batch of husbands so that the wives get 
seconds. She I don't know how then proceeds to kill off first 
batch of wives so that husbands can get seconds. Then goes 
ahead with third batch and etc. So that there are 
Children of the ist batch 
" " 5>nd " 



& etc. 

In the meantime lest there be monotony, they swap. A girl is 
an old maid if she isn't married at Sweet 16. 

Yes, the same dear old bunch is here, the bunch who went 
out and picked 4 qts. of berries in y% hour. I am beginning to 
have fun with them. The last two years I was rather timid about 
striking back. They don't lie to me quite so much now as I am 
beginning to be considered as one of the natives. Goodness 
knows, I look it in my rig. 

The only thing I can't do yet is to 
chaw terbaccer 

but am getting to be something of a liar. 
Only one more year and I'll be an expert. 

Mrs. M. has canned some jars of fruit. I have begun canning 
jars of Whatman paper. All have spoiled but two. I think they'll 
keep. I guess I put a squirt more of foolishness into them than 
into the others. I guess the others were serious. 

The fog has come back. I am beginning to enjoy fogs they 
are so tantalizing. They tease. They're so, now you do, now you 
don't, sort of things. I'd advise one not to get into one in a tight 
place though. They're like a raging sea, better to see than to 
hook up to, unless you belong. 

So, there you are. Belong. If you don't belong, get out. 
There are whole bunches of make believe belongs in this 
planet. They make believe they belong with the deep ones. 
Human hogs, let them wallow in their depths. I'd like to build 
a world just of foolish people, each one willing to give the other 
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a lift. Wouldn't that be great to after travelling millions and 
millions of miles for one to suddenly come upon a world of 
foolish people 

The deep Johnnie scat you're not wanted. 

The fresh Johnnie scat you're not wanted 

The pseudo serious Johnnie scat you're not wanted. 

Why not didn't I build this world, ain't it my world? 

Get out, you boob. 

Yes, if I get rich, I am going to hire the biggest ever, and 
when I come across a critter I don't like I'll say, Biff his nibs 
over there. Lord, wouldn't there be stacks of them. Well, you 
can vision me out there somewhere in a boat sometime, many 
times maybe, trying to make the bloomin' old engine go, and 
me a cussin'. Well, you can even cuss outside the three mile 
limit. And if some critter would say: You'd be scared stiff if you 
found yourself outside the three mile limit and couldn't even 
cuss, I'd call him a liar and be a liar myself for calling a man a 
liar when he's Spitting the truth. 

I helped a man to bust the Sabbath today. Went down and 
helped the old man (Mr. Gross) to plug up my boat. You ought 
to see the old man, you'd want to photograph him right off. He 
belongs to the sea. Comes home week ends. Rest of time 10 
miles away, off the outer islands, ahauling his lobster traps and 
fishing. 2 weeks ago caught a halibut weighing 1 60 Ibs, hauled 
it into the boat, he's only 74. 

Well, am sorry O.K. and you are so far away I can't look 
after you, but Oh Well, so long, and good luck to yees. 

Your friend for ivennore, 

Marin 



Stonington y Maine, July 13, 
My dear Stieglitz 

This is to let you know that the fog has settled down like 
a blanket which blanket has been with us ever since as has 
my bloomin' back. When the fog lifts I expect lumbago to do 



likewise. I have been negotiating all over town for a boat. I 
may get one. 

As I expect most of my letters to you to be cheerful, I'll take 
this as an exception, and get this hard luck epistle off my chest. 
We are in the midst of a drouth and the wells are drying up, 
berries likewise. Before we left, the lady whose deposit of 10 
bucks we took, took herself to other climes, being enticed 
thither by her mother who lives somewheres up Newburg way. 
We blew in the 10 dollars and left the house locked up. Gave 
the cat away and lit out for Boston followed by the heat wave. 
The rest of the journey was by boat, which meant that during 
a part of the glorious fourth we were outside the 3 mile limit, 
therefore away from our country. 

The way I feel now I'd sing "Mary had a little lamb" and 
call that about as important and as worth while as any thing. So 
that, if among my wonderful collection for this season you come 
across a batch of Christmas cards or postage stamps, you'll know 
that they represent the early '21 Christian Endeavors of a nut. 
And as my wife is going down now to the P. O., I'll give her this 
and soon again I'll begin one of the cheerful ones. So until then, 
here's the glad hand to O'Keeffe and yourself. 

Your friend always, 

Marin 



Stonington, Maine,, Aug. 26, 1921. 
My dear Stieglitz 

We are having now what is called an "Easter." The rain 
is coming down in torrents. The wind is blowing a gale and the 
sea is being lashed up. And all the boats are riding their anchors 
and moorings. I have just been down to look after my boat and 
to bail her out and got soaking wet. 

Yesterday morning I went out to an island, sat back and let 
the engine do the work. I used to do with a pair of oars but I 
couldn't make a landing as the sea was too high. In the afternoon 
we all went out and half way, had engine trouble. So in spite of 
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all, had to slowly propel the boat with oars all the way back. 
Am glad it happened, for now I know the cause. Vapors came 
out about the engine. At first I was a bit scared. Then I got mad 
at the thing but it didn't do any good. 

So after I came home I went up and saw Eddie Gross, doc 
tor of engines, about it and he told me the cause. His theory 
being that engines are all right only that most people don't 
know how to run or take care of them. Which I guess is a prac 
tical theory. Also he says most of them run their engines to death 
expecting to get an 18 knot speed out of a 6 knot engine. Which 
is more horse sense, and which applies I am thinking to most 
people and their things. 

Glad I am to be away from all the hurly burly I have left 
behind for a time. Glad to walk down to the shore and jump in 
the boat. To take out a can and pick berries. To take out a clam 
hook and dig clams. To wander about here and there. Once in 
a while to paint a picture with none to butt in with another 
word. To take out my colors with none to say, You should have 
said pigments? To do as I dam please with none to say this is 
or this isn't. 

Then too I can, up here, raise Hell with the other fellow 
who isn't here, he can't answer. This egotistical self, this one's 
own self, being right, seeing it is after all what keeps us a'going, 
but it's darned boring to the other fellow. 

Get two humans together, they are generally talking about 
a third. I am right, you are right, he isn't right. So that it is 
good, this salt breath of the sea, these rocks and woods, the 
movement of waters and sky and the birds of the sea asoaring 
aloft, the ships coming up the bay, agoing out to sea, all and 
everything, but not too intimate. Better keep a little distance. 
Don't like things too close, though a boat's mighty handy near 
up when you tumble overboard. 

Well, this is a few days ahead and I have gotten rid of lum 
bago and everything. I feel now like a Hell of a feller. Day 
before yesterday went to the Isle au Haut in my boat. 10 miles 
there and 10 back. Day before went to Devil's island. Yesterday 
went fishing. We got about one hundred and fifty pounds of 
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cod. I kept two. Eddie Gross can sell the rest, though it wouldn't 
go bad to stop painting and sell fish. The engine is running like 
a clock now. Say, Cod fish isn't held very high at home. Well, 
that's because they ain't fresh. Well, the gunning season is com 
ing on soon and I'll have one Hell of a time with the old boat. 
What's this all got to do with painting. More than you'd think. 
Yer can't do the things unless yer lead the life. Don't know, but 
I think we have rented the residence for the months of Sept. and 
Oct. So, yes sir, if I can't sell pictures will sell or rent the resi 
dence. Come up here, go fishing and sell the fish and pick ber 
ries. Sell them too. Sell Soul, only maybe (ain't got any) then 
too who would buy. Getting so I love that word (AINT) am 
going to adopt it for keeps. My Kid talks now just like the na 
tives. Am just called to dinner, fish, tatters tatters and fish, 
berries, tatters, fish, fish, lobsters, tatters, berries, gasoline, mo 
tor boat, hooks and bait. 

All people in high places, take 'em out, take down their 
pants, spank 'em with a shingle, any old thing. Oh Lord, 
wouldn't that bring them down a peg. Nothing like a spanking. 
So let it go at that, until the next issue. Tell O.K. / give her 
permission to break any and every window in sight. Good luck 
to the both of ye from now henceforth and forevermore. 

Yer friend, 

Marin 

(Daniels' envelopes come in handy.) 



Stonington, Maine, Sept. n 3 1921. 
My dear Stieglitz 

Yesterday my boat, the cranky thing, cut up high jinks, 
like that little girl: when she was good she was very good and 
when she was bad she was horrid. So then she went, like Hell. 
Discovered for myself a new island, a little place of enchant 
ment. Safely moored the boat, went ashore and painted a pic 
ture. I happened to be feeling just right. That boat of mine, she 
takes the seas bully without much wash. In the afternoon it was 
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quite choppy, but I put her nose right up into them and said, 
well if you want to go, go, i you don't, don't. Lord 

I lie in bed and about 4 o'c. in the morning they start, 
starting out, and I can detect engine troubles in the different 
boats. I didn't notice it before. Then I laugh in glee and go 
back to sleep, content. 

I momentarily forgot I was going to start this letter, telling 
about the receiving of the photographs, which was a treat in our 
lives. Nothing has given us greater pleasure in a long time. I 
consider them true portraits of a family, translated through a 
mood. Is it art? Is it not art? "Tell 'em to go to Hell." I find that 
a beautiful answer to all things if one is really busy doing things 
that give one an exaltation. In the doing you don't care for opin 
ions, for they were not with you, were not you, at the time, can 
never rob you of memories, of exaltation. 

The city seems to be the great clearing house, where there 
is the trying to separate the wheat from the tares. But the man 
who grows the real wheat, well, I guess he knows it's wheat. He 
knows he couldn't have had those great feelings growing tares. 
He sends the stuff to the city for to give people something whole 
some. If they don't eat, let them chew their tares. There will be 
some to accept. 

This Stonington is a cussed place, but if someone were to 
tell me I couldn't come back here next year I'd be mad clear 
through. How do you account for that? Well, every place has its 
cussedness. And you would have to get its special cussedness all 
over. All coast waters have their sunken ledges. Most of the near 
sunken ledges about here I know. I don't know their where 
abouts in other places. As for the people, they're about the same 
the world over. Only I do somehow respect the fisherman in 
some ways. He knows something and uses it. Though I suspect 
he's something of a bluffer, for a fish, a nice appetizing morsel 
with a hook in the center. 

This morning I have on my (rubber) boots. There is a 
heavy fog. The Morse (boat from Rockland) is out there some 
where whistling. The Bandwell (boat to Rockland) is also 
whistling. They are feeling their way. Yesterday it was foggy 



too. I went out in my boat and landed on a beach and there was 
a great calm and quiet in the fog and the water looked so beau 
tiful and clear and inviting that I stripped without a stitch and 
went in and felt bully. A great hawk came along, almost up to 
me before he saw me, then he acted so foolish trying to beat it 
I wonder if my nakedness shocked him. It might have been a she. 

Along comes another day. Don't think too much. Let the 
other fellow do that. Let what comes up, come up. Let the other 
fellow do the worrying. Let him be the big man. He must be. 
He must show the world. Let him. Let him have the big path. 
Lots of people are impressionists, not much really to say. So that 
they must needs always make an effort to impress people. To 
Hell. Go about your business, saying a real say, having your fun, 
or not saying. Don't make much difference, excepting to your 
self. Oh give to the world. Cut it out. Only two things. Health, 
and a little money in pocket. Worrying about the world 
Idiotic. 

Yesterday I said I respected the fishermen. Well, today I 
don't respect them any too much, any too much. Your opinion 
of your fellow man is like a thermometer, up and down. He goes 
up, then he does some little thing and he drops. To find a man 
who despite these little things keeps going steadily upward, up 
ward. Oh there's a find. But don't go a'hunting for him for you 
are almost sorry if you come across him. If you do, it puts other 
things so out of value, that is, values you have been brought up 
on. I knew a fellow once who made a grimace at wholesome 
bread. He preferred heavy soggy stuff, the kind his mother made. 

You know, that boat of mine. Seems to me that somewheres 
before I mentioned that I had a boat. Well I was out in her the 
other day, homeward bound, home, oh anywheres from 3 to 4 
miles in. Engine working like a sewing machine, boat leaking a 
little. But pshaw, all boats leak. (Here's one: All boats leak but 
all things that leak are not boats.) A high feeling of content 
ment came over me. I am in my boat. She's my boat. There's a 
yacht over there to windward but the owner can'keep his bloom 
ing yacht. I've painted a good picture. I think so anyway. I am 
not hungry though when I get home I can eat tolerably well, 
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tolerably well. I am not worrying about the world, not now I 
am not. How about the millions in Russia? Huh, where's Rus 
sia? How about Germany, France, England, the Irish? Huh, 
who's dem people? Well there's people in Stonington hungry 
too. Now see here. Just now I am in my boat. She's running tol 
erably well. I have my feet cocked up on the seat opposite. My 
pipe's in my mouth. I am on the sea and I haven't an ache or 
pain and I am well, tolerably happy. I know when I reach home 
I'll find the table set, or, and put to it, I'll dig a mess of clams 
and get a few berries. But I am not home yet, am here, and if it 
weren't for the effort I'd pinch myself so that I might realize 
the good time I am having. Would I have any of rny friends here 
with me now? Well it would be a temptation for I might take 
the chance to pitch the parts of them I don't like overboard. As 
for my enemies, well they're in the wake out there my boat is 
making. Do I want to be big or great or do I think I am big or 
great? Oh say now, look out around at this great tremendous, 
fathomless expanse, this wondrous ocean and don't ask fool 
questions. 

So with this I close the last page of this epistle to the Lake 
Georgians, wish them high chunks of contentment and with a 
mighty resistance to the temptation to penetrate the thick and 
lofty stone walls girt round about other Lake Georgians not 
included in this epistle, I terminate this epistle with heartiest 
greetings from my wife and myself, to a certain Georgia not 
included with the other lake dweller Georgians and yourself. 
Yours with everything thrown in, 

Marin. 



Stonington^ Maine, Sunday., Oct. 22, 1921. 
My dear Stieglitz 

The birds are trimming their wings for the south land. 
The pumpkins and the squashes are being covered up or taken 
in, and all that. 

So to Me, I, it, and my, well, the whole blooming family. 
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No, that ole motor boat. She must remain before. If she lands 
on the ledges I'll bring home some of her sticks, invite you all, 
and burn them with proper or improper ceremonies in my fire 
place. So there 

It's been motor boat and painting pictures with pictures 
running a poor second. So be it. 

Wind blow wind howl. 

Oh she blows oh she howls. 

She has been howling the past of the month. 

She will howl to the end. 

The waves splash, the waves beat upon that rock, upon 
those rocks, trip hammer beating there raising incessant 

Hell Hurray. 

We'll all go nutty if this wind keeps up. 

We'll all go dippy if this wind keeps up. 

Hurray 

The church bells are ringing, let them ring. 

The waves of the sea and the wind, the birds of the sea are 
a soaring, the wild duck in flock are beating their wings, swiftly 
in flight up there aflying. What right to fly? Get me a gun. Bang, 
down one comes, poor broken thing that was just before a beau 
tiful life. Hurry up, pluck him, take out his entrails, make quick 
the fire, cook him, eat him. Ah very good eating is wild duck. 
Stop, stop, the memory of what was once a bird up there aflying, 
beating the air with its wings 

Become hardened, more hardened, still hardened more. Ah, 
there's the trick, that's it, to shoot, shoot to kill, without a 
qualm, to stand the gaff, the world's bunkings. Yes, pluck, skin, 
take out their entrails, cook, eat. Stern chase, stern chase, stern 
chase, till you overtake. 

So we are to another day and we feel stupid. What's the dif 
ference, being or feeling, stupid. When I wrote the first part of 
this Speech, I probably was Stupid but didn't feel it. Tonight I 
feel stupid yet this has to be written and gotten off to catch you 
still at the pond. 

About work I am not saying much this year. Am putting on 
the low slow stops. Anyhow this don't seem to be a gth Syjja- 
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phony year. No sirree. Well, before long I guess we meet again 
and then we'll have a long Powwow. Let wife Kid and myself 
join O'Keeffe and you in "a ring around a rosy." 

Ever your friend, 

Marin 



The following "Foreword" "Here It Is" and "Notes (Auto 
biographical)" were published in Manuscripts Number Two, 
dated New York, March> 1922. 

FOREWORD 

Somewhere, some time, as I remember it, being hauled up 
and asked to say something about my dogoned self, as to how, 
where, and why I did the stuff scattered about this room, the 
room where I was hauled up not being then in the mood for 
Holding Forth, I stalled them off with a promise. 

So here's the stuff born on the tree of promise at that time. 

In other words, some one was going to set me up in type. 

Now they also somewhere having their own little pet tree 
of promise, gave it a vigorous shake, so that, of course, when 
they came to my, also little pet tree, they picked up a windfall 
and let it go at that, and forth proceeded to the cider mill where 
the stuff was ground and the brew warranted NOT TO KICK. 

But, they forgot the Joker. For to each one who partook, 
there appeared the windfall out of which comes a little worm 
who wiggles letters which spell, "He sells faster than he can 
paint" which is some speed, having to do with twins and even 
occasionally triplets. Farther than that, though I did draw bun 
nies in my youth I am not quite a rabbit. 

So, to proceed, here comes the real thing, gathered from my 
own original tree, subjoined, and after you have partaken you 
will know all about making pictures. 

Yes, How to paint pictures, only 10 cents a copy, buy a John 
Marin. Then too, you get a beautiful cover and some literature 
thrown in for nothing. 
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HERE IT IS 

This thing, this human is a nature product. He has bones 
and over and round about layers of soft stuff, flesh, concealed 
therein and binding nerves, muscles and lots of things. He seems 
to be Nature's highest product in that he has the ability to use 
and to form into combinations other of nature's products. 
These forms, used by a certain Kind of Human, are called Art 
products. And these forms used by this certain Kind of Human 
have an exalted value in that they put in motion the Spirit, 
through the eye and approach the great Seeing, not as reminders 
of other seeings but in themselves. 

So, that it is up to this human to use these products in such 
a way that the motion reaches its highest state and it cannot do 
so (in the highest development) unless it satisfies the slow and 
the quick calling (intellect, slow motion senses, quick mo 
tion) . It cannot, being the highest product, satisfy separately. 

There are then these things constantly changing with the 
time change of things. Fundamentals remain. But in this way: 
A round is a round, a square is a square, yellow is yellow, red is 
red, blue is blue, stomach is stomach, lungs are lungs. The two 
former can change only in size (keeping their identity) , the 
three middle only in shape (keeping their identity) , the two 
latter only in a sensitive way (keeping their identity) . 

Now take a man-fashioned thing, Automobile: 

without generating power spirit wont go 

without place for that power to act heart lungs etc. wont go 

without frame bones wont go 

without wheels legs arms wont go 

and other things nerves muscles 8c etc. wont go 

And, last year's Auto is to the Now Auto, unsatisfying. So, 
in art product, last year's product cannot satisfy this year. So 
that we cannot fully satisfy, for the Future is forever encroach 
ing, insistent. 

This seems to lead up to the fashioning of an art product. 
And it would seem, considering man as the highest nature prod 
uct, that man in this fashioning would set about it, work, as 
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nature, his creator, has set about it and worked, obeying the 
same laws, which he does, is forced to do. Lapses are death 
notices. Nature takes up these death forms and throws them 
into the junk heap of material to be used. 

So, Identity now looms up as the great Sheet Anchor. And 
as nature in the fashioning of man has adhered strictly to Iden 
tity, Head, Body, Limbs and their separate contents, identities 
in themselves, working every part within itself and through and 
with the other parts, its neighbors, at its best approaching a 
beautiful balance, so this Art product is made up of neighbor 
identities. And if an identity in this make-up doesn't take its 
place and part, it's a bad neighbor. And if the chords connecting 
the neighbors do not take their places and parts, it's a bad serv 
ice, a bad contact. 

So that this Art product is a village in itself. The greater 
the conception, the greater the village, and the greater the vil 
lage, the simpler it seems, so that it, beheld, seems of a few great, 
simple identities, composed, essential identities to a complete 
motion. 

And as time goes on, always a future village to meet the 
future, ready for the action of its age, free, clean cut, ready for 
the swift, the slow, the stop, at will. 

So there now, this is how I try to paint a picture, using to 
the best of my ability colors and lines in their identity places. 
And there is the fellow up there in the sky who laughs, he who 
sheds tears and the fellow who shouts at the top of his lungs, 
Courage! he the loudest of all. Dam it, I'll say so. 

JOHN MAJUN 



NOTES (autobiographical) 

I, John Marin, was born some fifty years ago, thereby plac 
ing Rutherford, N. J., on the map, though the blooming Burg 
hasn't acknowledged. Early childhood spent making scrawls of 
rabbits and things (my most industrious period) . Then the 
usual public schooling, where as is usual was soundly flogged 
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for doing the unusual, drawing more rabbits on slate. After 
enough flogging, one year at Hoboken Academy, where the usual 
was the keeping in after hours. I qualified, a few more rabbits 
and a smattering of the now obsolete German language. Stevens 
High School discovered me next, and next the Stevens Institute. 
Went through the High School, went to, not through, Institute. 
Of course a few bunnies were added to my collection but the 
main thing I got there was mathematics for the which I am duly 
grateful as I am now an adept at subtraction. 

1 year business, not much chance at the gamebag. Believe 
I was fired. 

4 years architects' offices, Not much class otherwise they'd 
have discovered my Wondership. 

2 years blank. 

2 years Philadelphia Academy. Could draw all the rabbits I 
wanted to, therefore didn't draw many. While there, shot at and 
captured prize for some sketches. 

i year blank. 

1 year Art Student's League, N. Y. 
Saw KENYON Cox. 

2 years blank. 

4 years abroad. Played some billiards, incidentally knocked 
out some batches of etchings which people rave over everywhere. 
At this period the French Government was going to give me the 
Legion d' Honor. I refused. They then insisted on buying one of 
my oils. I ran. away to Venice. They set up such a howl that 
there was no escaping. I let them have it. Since then I have 
taken up Fishing and Hunting and with some spare time 
knocked out a few water colors for which in former years I had 
had a leaning. 

So this brings me up to date. I might add (relating to the 
water colors) that I cannot supply the demand and that day be 
fore yesterday I climbed a tulip tree in my backyard which was 
mighty hard work. Those who don't believe me are welcome to 
try not later than June 15, 1921. 



Stonington^ Maine, July 23, 1922. 
My dear Stieglitz 

Back in Stonington I am, as usual it would seem. I look 
back upon deluges of water for weeks at a stretch, ankle deep 
mud everywhere, heat and what not, subterranean growls of 
rheumatism and again what not. 

Recently my troubles consist of getting a boat in order to 
go somewheres, natives all promises and busy when I want their 
help the most. You can only get things done by flattery and ca 
joling and even then, not then. I had written ahead weeks, to 
have that boat put in shape but that didn't matter, I found it as 
I had left it, minus some parts, which some native or natives 
fancied. In the mean time other work has had to take a back 
seat. Then too on account of railway strikes and other things I 
have only had my box contain [ing] all my paper and things 
two or three days. So it goes. 

Stonington is about the same as ever, always at first disap 
pointing. Then that wears away and you begin to like it all 
over again. 

On our way up we went out to Small Point, and while the 
island looked more beautiful than ever, it was raining. We got 
a punt and rowed over and ate our lunch on the island, consist 
ing of crackers and a drink of water. Crackers procured at the 
little % f a horse country store, just a few people about, all old 
and poverty stricken. So we jumped into the Ford flivver and 
back we went to Bath as Soon as possible, which wasn't very soon 
as what was called a road was for 1 6 miles a series of quag mires. 
If Henry Ford ever runs for the presidency or any old thing 
I'll vote for him. I didn't believe it possible for anything on 
wheels to go through what that little flivver did. 

Well, back to Bath, stopped over night there, then took 
train for Bangor, then down the Bangor (Penobscot) river 
which is very beautiful, to Rockland, from there to Stonington 
and here we are. 

While I work Mrs. Marin picks blue berries and gets the 
meals. It's all work up here. The natives, I guess, think we are 
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yearly pests or something else. I go down the street and it's 
how-de-do, every other person. 

I have been approached by the powers that be to sell them 
a picture which means, I suppose, that I am to donate the town. 
They don't know what they are in for if I consent. 

The machinist of the town is a man about 6 feet 5 inches 
in his stockings, and weighted proportionately. He can do any 
old thing. I believe he rivetted a man's false teeth together the 
other day. He will do the thing for you in his own sweet time 
and if a man comes in with a yarn, he'll stop working and if 
somebody comes in with a gun to repair he'll become so inter 
ested he'll forget what he was doing before. And say, if a fellow 
comes in with a violin there isn't much work done that after 
noon. It was that way last Saturday. I went in to have a piece of 
soldering done. I was in there three whole hours when he finally 
got around to it. It only took him 10 minutes to do the job. 

He's a great character. The way to get around him is to 
bring him something and tell him you've got something he can't 
do. That gets his goat, and he'll do it in a jiffy, but I couldn't 
very well tell him that he couldn't do a piece of simple soldering. 

Well, Stonington is looking up again. They have a large 
contract, meaning about two or three years work getting out 
stone for a New York Court House. So if it weren't for bad ? 
people Stonington wouldn't have a job. 

By now, you and O'Keeffe are no doubt perking up and 
have begun to begin and when you receive this I'll in all proba 
bility have begun to begin. In the mean time it's raining as 
usual. 

But best wishes to the both of ye from as long as my head's 
above water, 

Yer friend, 
John Marin 
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Stonington, Maine, Aug. 13, 
My dear Stieglitz 

The letters are far and few between this year. Same as the 
work. Together with wasting a whole month on this dam boat 
and sciatic rheumatism and lumbago, it's given me a sort of dis 
gusted don't give a dam feeling about most everything. Then 
between come short spells of ambition. That engine wouldn't 
go. I worked and worked, gave it up, only to start again, and 
two of my fisherman friends worked too, so last Sunday we de 
cided on the spur of the moment to get rid of the dam thing. 
Jumped aboard a fish boat and the three of us headed for Rock- 
land. Slept aboard her in a stuffy little hold forward. I say slept. 
I guess I slept about two hours. One of the three of us, the 
owner of the boat, slept on deck wrapped in the mainsail but it 
rained most of the night. So we got out and cruised about the 
town. The next day, Monday, we went to the machine shop 
where they had engines and I struck a good bargain. Got a prac 
tically new engine of one of the best makes and traded off the 
old for more than she was worth. Then we started back through 
a gale of wind and heavy sea and lots of fog. There was only one 
suit of oil skins aboard so that two of us had to practically spend 
all the time down in that cubby hole holding on. Every time 
we'd stick our head and shoulders out we'd get doused and that 
lasted for four hours. Well, the engine is in the boat and she's a 
hummer and, thank the Lord, I don't have to just look at the 
water and the islands. 

But the work. Well, it isn't done that's all. Haven't done 
one thing I am proud of but maybe now I'll get a few things 
done a mighty few though. Yesterday I had just gotten where 
I left off last year. I'd paint a spell then lie down and rest my 
hip joint. 

The islands look more beautiful than ever, so that may be 
with that feeling I'll get something after all. 

Carles is up at South West Harbor, That's on Mount Desert.. 
He wants to come down and see me. Now, I'd be tickled to death 
to see him but he speaks of bringing two or three along. Why 
must they do that? I am going up to Mount Desert next week 
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so I'll see him if he's there and forestall him. Besides, the way 
the boats run they'd have to stay all night and they'd have to 
bunk somewheres else, I have no place to put them. Yes, if you 
have a friend you haven't seen for some time there are things 
you'd like to talk about without two or three others butting in. 

Lord, how wonderful it is to be alone, for then in imagina 
tion you can have any companion you want and can get rid of 
when you want. My temperament cannot stand having a bunch 
around me wherever I go. 

There is an island off here called Bold Island. I had never 
set foot on it before. Yesterday I did, and it's rightly named. It's 
Bold and that's its name. It rises up in every direction and at 
the summit there are huge ledges of white granite and you sit 
down and look out over the sea and island and there is Scragg 
Island and Devil's Island and Camp Island and many, many 
others and each has its special fascination. And then there is that 
wonderful high quarry with its sharp cutting forms. Yes, thank 
the Lord, at last I have an engine that has power and works. 

I'll be glad when this day, Sunday, is over. I wonder why it 
is I don't seem to be able to work Sundays. Is it that we need 
that loafing day after all? 

Well, I'll try and get at that article on Photography this 
month though I never felt less like writing. Thoughts don't 
seem to come clearly. I am glad that O'Keeffe and you are get 
ting into your working clothes. Our best regards to the both of 
you. 

Your friend to the last Kick, 

Marin 



Stonington, Maine, Aug. 28^ 1922. 
My dear Stieglitz 

I have filled sheets and then more sheets. Subject matter: 
Photography and its status, its placement. A long array of sheets 
against, an equally long array for. The ayes have it, the nays 
have it. The mixture has not yet brewed into something without 
a scum. It's not yet clear. I feel the time is all too short for a 
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subject that has to be lashed out in relentless clarity, all the more 
so in that, as you may have perceived, I have to fight a prejudice 
which I have to slay or save as being something. 

With the little time I now have, with the stormy weather 
and attendant aches and little work done, every little hill ap 
pears as a mountain. 

But I will say this, that the present writing I feel quite all 
myself and feel the urge of getting something done. 

As for those articles, I feel it's more time. I feel that what 
will be written will fall short of being a thing of clear reasoning. 
It's too damned important and almost unanswerable. Has art 
itself ever been defined so that many men can say, there's the 
definition? Art is a Will-O-the-Wisp. One of the first articles 
you showed me. It was the side steppings of a dancer, though 
may be that's as far as any of us will go. 

Went up to Mt. Desert. Saw Carles and his friend Carroll 
Tysen. Tysen rich, big house, servants, cars. Carles rich in 
clover, getting stout, more fascinating than ever. Maybe too 
fascinating. Stayed over night. Plenty to eat. Plenty to drink. 
Not all H 2 O. Appointed time to come down and see me. They 
arrived day ahead of time. Wife was going to prepare chicken 
dinner for them. They got Monday fodder, crackers and canned 
soup. Served them right. Irresponsibles. 

Best of feeling for O. K. and yourself. 

Your friend, yesterday, today, and tomorrow, 

John Marin 



Stonington, Maine, Oct. i, 1922. 
My dear Stieglitz 

To start out, I will say that I am not on very good terms 
with myself this year, in fact I spent a good part of the time 
cussing myself. Everything seems a task, the writing of this let 
ter, the putting off of it. Not that I care the less for you, but that 
the mind is in a sluggish state, sort of as if someone had tumbled 
over board I cared for, put it and that I sat there looking, 
with my hands in my pockets, and after it was all over I'd kick 
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myself for the rest of my life for not having jumped in to help 
them out. 

I am now all alone, have been for the last 3 weeks, wife and 
kid left, as we felt the kid was entitled to his schooling, what 
ever that is. Anyway, as I said, I am up here alone. Cooking my 
own meals, washing or not, of dishes, cleaning ? of rooms. And 
trying to buck up and get something done. 

My work as I look at it, some early rotters. Some of it of 
course better than last year. Yet not good enough. They don't 
give us enough time with abundant health. 

I will say this, though, that yesterday I took the boat and 
went away out into the bay around the light house, the only 
worry being that I didn't think I had quite enough gasoline 
aboard. However, I risked it, as they say down East here and 
had enough, then went down to the town in the boat and waited 
for the mail. But the town is crowded with men working like 
Hell, they say, on the quarries with every house occupied. So as 
I say, I waited and waited for them to sort out the mail. Then I 
said, Oh Hell with it, I don't deserve a letter anyway. So I 
jumped back into the boat and came back home. I say home. It 
didn't feel like home the day my wife left, and it don't yet, dam 
it. So I am pulling up stakes next Wednesday morning if noth 
ing prevents and beat back to windward. 

As I read back this letter it seems to be a sort of whining, 
crying fool sort of a scribble and I hate that. I hate that sob sister 
sort of stuff, apologetic, creeping, pessimistic sort of stuff. 

When I was up to Mt. Desert (oh that's the place) with 
Carles and Tysen, we were racing home to get in ahead of the 
thunder storm. We were passing a lake, with the black moun 
tains and black clouds. I happened to say that looked great. They 
stopped the car and I started to work. Just then a big white 
headed eagle was seen flying past, in no great hurry, just shoul 
dering his way along, a part of it. Oh that's the boid for me. 

I'd want to be bold enough to live it. No hot house easy 
chair writing of dramatics for me, and these fellows who suffer 
the tortures and whine and write about it. I'll have none of 
them. To be bold enough to write while suffering. He's the boy 



I'd take off a million hats to. But he's got to enjoy the putting 
of it down more than the suffering prevents. So there you have 
it and you don't have it. You'd have it because you'd have to 
have it, to have it. You don't have it, because you don't. So that 
lets most of us out, but 

Dam that fire, it keeps going out and going out, and I have 
to keep chopping wood which is what most of us have to do. So 
try and think as well of me as you can and my best of feelings 
for Miss O. K. and yourself. 

Your friend always, 

Marin 



Cliff side, New Jersey, Nov. 2, 
My dear Stieglitz 

I am glad you like my scribble. 

I wish it were stronger, but then it requires mood and time. 

At that, it probably wouldn't be any better. 

It's like my work in all. I wish my things were stronger, 
more terse. Maybe they will be in the future, and then again 
maybe something else. I am sending you the typewritten proof 
by our friend, which corrections I hope you will understand. 

Yes it must be great up there at Lake George at this won 
derful time of the year. 

I had just started to do a few things up the Palisades, then 
a good big dose of poison ivy. I thought my kid days were over 
but it seems not. However we'll do what we will do and that's 
the end on it. 

Anderson's* article bears reading again, it's a contribution 
of the right kind for it's from the heart, and hearts be scarce. 

I woirid say that I am expecting Carles up tomorrow but 
then Carles has been expected up 3 or 4 times the last 2 weeks. 
Well, here goes my best regards to you and O. K. and may you 

live long and prosper. 

Your friend, 

Marin 

* Sherwood Anderson. 
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Published in Manuscripts Number Four, dated New York, 
December, 1922, entitled, "Can a Photograph Have the Signifi 
cance of Artf" 

To begin. Man made a machine. It is called Camera, made 
so that it records images in front of it, back of it, on to a plate. 
That image is called a negative photograph. 

If we conceive the possibility of a wind blowing that camera 
to a place and, in its curious wantonness, opening and closing 
shutters, starting and stopping exposure, yes, producing a nega 
tive photograph; and if we conceive the possibility of a wind 
blowing pigment, wet by rain, onto a sheet of paper and that, 
after a time, that negative photograph and that sheet of paper 
were found and the two exhibited and the Art Perceptors upon 
seeing the two exclaim, Ah, works of Art well, what then? 

Along comes he who says, You're wrong from the start. For 
in the camera instance, the wind's wantonness could only release 
that which made the camera do its work. In the second instance, 
the wind did its own wanton piece of work. 

So right here you start something. 

In the first instance, substituting man for wind, and in the 
second instance, man for wind, you have: First, man carrying 
camera to spot, opening and closing shutters, starting and stop 
ping exposure; second, man placing pigment on paper. 

As the result, you have two things which in the extreme 
realms of possibility could be identical with the two former 
things. So to get down to extreme logic you have: camera doing 
its work its own way; man doing his work his own way. 

Now, if man doing his work his own way, creating, produces 
that which in man's definition is Art, then if we accept this defi 
nition as final we might say: The camera can never produce a 
work of art. And we will add as a bit of daring: A photograph 
can never be a work of art. But here we strike a snag. We know 
that without assistance the camera cannot produce a negative 
photograph. We know too that without assistance the negative 
cannot be turned into a positive. 

So that we are coming now to The Man Control. What 
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then happens? It must be granted that what he does with the 
negative in the darkroom is pure man work, as we accept man 
work. To go back: The setting up of the camera, the opening 
and closing of it to make the exposure pure man work all. The 
only thing left is the camera working exposed, which is camera 
work, and it's that, that that camera has done which cannot be 
radically tampered with. Otherwise it's not a photograph. 

So there you have it. Can Man produce Art dealing with an 
element which is basically not art, which makes its own forms, 
makes its own lines, which forces the photographer to record 
that which is before him as opposed to that which is away from 
him; which forces him into a kind of slavery, using the camera's 
eye as opposed to his own eye? 

Which brings you right up to the statements, The painter 
can produce any form or line, the photographer only those 
ahead the camera. The painter can create in past, present, fu 
ture. The photographer only in present. 

To know whether a thing is, you have to assume that it is 
not. So to go back and consider, to all of which we must make 
answer: This photographer being an artist, must know the cam 
era sight of that which is ahead of it, know it intimately, and 
what it releases to him, to be of vital importance. To him per 
haps a human sight greatly intensified, a sight that may bring 
to his aid another world of sight, an intimacy with camera sight 
to such a degree so that everything he sees has by long habit got 
ten to be as if he went about with camera lens in front of his 
eyes. So this would assume that this photographer has made 
camera sight and his own sight into One. 

As for forms and lines, that's an open question. It would 
seem though that this would state the case: that all men are 
forced more or less to create from material ahead of them, the 
most imaginative thing being a composite of influences of things 
seen. 

As for time, is not the present but a composite of past and 
future? And as for Slavery, well, too, are not all men more or 
less slaves to their medium? Here is this, which looks as the 
great test: Can a photographer create a something ahead of him 
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formed in such a way that seen through his cameralens he can 
produce a photograph that he, being an artist, will be given as 
much plus satisfaction with, as any other medium would give 
him; and would stamp that as being as much a work of art as is 
anything? If he can and does, all argument from now on won't 
make that which is into that which is not. 

We are of an era where old ways, old terms, old definitions 
are being reformed to meet the broadening, to meet the coming 
in. 

What is art anyway? 

What's the definition? 

Has it to do with life? 

The Man's an Artist. Has it to do with his eating his break 
fast, has it to do with his calls, his speeches, his everything, his 
walkings around, his prowlings about, toting his canvas, paint 
and brushes, toting his camera, toting his musical instrument? 

There you have it, his Musical Instrument. And as to 
whether that musical instrument be brush, camera, spade, saw, 
or fiddle, matters not, provided that it gives out the SING of his 
life. And the record of that SING may be that which we will 
term Art in the future. 

To wind up with a little of the personal. Prejudice is hard 
to allay. Because your prejudice may be founded on truth. It 
may be founded on falsehood. It's for the strong man to throw 
overboard when he knows it for a prejudice. Then that which 
takes its place is the is or the is not. Purified he then is. 

I have not reached the last stage yet. When and if I do, I 
may be amongst the is'es. For as it is, I have said to myself on 
looking at some of Alfred Stieglitz's photographs: These photo 
graphs almost persuade me that they are Works of Art. 

JOHN MARIN 
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Stonington, Maine, Aug. 14, 1923- 
My dear Stieglitz 

My hand is stiff from driving a car so that the beginning 
of this letter is a trifle cramped. Well have to humor it along. 

Yesterday we started out for Old Town, an Indian town 14 
miles above Bangor. Got as far as Bangor. Why? Well, we are 
on an island. There is a stretch of water separating it from the 
mainland, about 1% miles wide, which can be pretty rough. 
Then there were a line up of cars going across. Advice: don't 
motor on a Sunday. This man has the sole monopoly. His scow 
carries 3 cars pulled along by a small power boat. Trip across 
25 minutes, 25 minutes back, so there you are. Then it came on 
to rain, rained all day, rain and fog. I suppose the last 3 cars 
were pulled over about 9 o'clock last night. We were lucky. We 
only had to wait 2 hours. Got over at 7:30. There are places I 
have seen, places which will stick in my life's memory. 

There is a hill which arises back on the main land Blue 
Hill like the hill of the Japanese, Fujiyama. It has character, 
enough bare, enough wooded. There it arises, wonderful in 
character, all itself. It speaks. So that leads me to speak. 

So that you are not to take liberties, speaking as it were to 
myself, speaking to all, that if you jump overboard in the middle 
of the Atlantic to swim to shore, mankind dubs you fool. 

I don't paint rocks, trees, houses, and all things seen, I paint 
an inner vision. Rubbish. If you have an intense love and feeling 
towards these things, you'll try your damdest to put on paper or 
canvas, that thing. You can transpose, you can play with and on 
your material, but when you are finished that's got to have the 
roots of that thing in it and no other thing. That's the trouble 
with all the lesser men. And an inner vision of your own has got 
to be transposed onto your medium, a picture of that vision. 
Otherwise there's no use, no excuse, for, basically, you're not dif 
ferent from any other living thing, other than an intensity, other 
than direction of vision. 

People cannot be blamed always for asking, What is it? For 
if that thing were so strong, in other words, the stronger it gets, 
the less they will ask, What is it. There could be a state where 



they would be brought up all standing, sort of realize they were 
in the presence of a big thing, and most times one is so brought 
up, speech won't come. Only in lesser mortals in an hysterical 
sort of way, which is a recognition in itself. 

But still, Have Pep. Youth has pep. Fight youth. Kick 
youth. Cry out youth. 

Sorry, pitiful you, lack direction, right direction, a good 
deal due to those wrong signs put up there by your elders. 

So here I am. Each time I come up here I am as the youth 
lacking direction and then I get, later on, direction. Why, I 
have to break into some of the what little reserve force of youth, 
pep, that I may have. Still, I've got to paint some things I see. 
And, too, like some others. And after all I've said, seemingly 
adverse, to paint a finer Blue Hill than Blue Hill. 

One feels there is a definition, a way to dispose of. Don't 
take liberties. Those who see and feel the most, don't take wrong 
liberties, liberties with consistency. They take their liberties 
with the inconsistent. 

There are many who would put a wart on an apple, saying 
they did it for a purpose when for the most part they are darned 
liars. A few who are left, most of them suffering under a delu 
sion. So that leaves two or three who really are putting on the 
wart for a purpose. 

I am in another mood. Days have past. Serious work, paint 
ing away down in the depths of gloom. Oh piffle, rats, fudge, 
and some more. When humor flies out of the door an old 
crabbed thing is left. 

This day is a peach, clear, snappy, the tide is in, the water a 
crystal green, the sky coming down to the waters, indescribable 
brilliancy. The boats dance. Everything is dancing. To Hell 
with Gloom. Even my boat feels the day, it has a jump on. So I 
guess I'll close before I go back into one of those (wonderful 
deep fits?) 

Give me a line on what O. K. and you are doing, how you 
are disposed, anything, what you like. 

Your friend, 

Marin 
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Stonington, Maine, Sept. 12, 1923. 
My dear Stieglitz 

Time passes so quickly that it is only that when I put 
my hand to paper that I realize that it is long since I have writ 
ten to you or heard from you. The only thing that seems slow 
here being myself, and my work. As last year it was too much 
rain, this year it's the blazing sunshine day upon day. All the 
storms we have are dry wind storms or, at the most, fogs. Of 
course I have accomplished somethingnf even the spoiling of 
good paper. 

This "Wanderlust" makes me tired. What do I mean? Oh, 
I mean this wandering off the track. If even going for a drink 
of water, don't wander off but go straight for it. 

Hang it all, you have the vision of something, start in to put 
it down, when you are through Yes, maybe a wonderful med 
ley of things but the thing, your starting spring, broken, lost, 
gone. To hold oneself to a conviction So I have that off my 
chest. 

Alas, not many schooners this year; where in creation are 
they? 

Last year my gun was not especially loaded for schooners 
many schooners. This year, loaded for schooners, schooners 
mighty few and scarce. 

Masterpieces. No masterpieces thus far. I was going to do 
wonders. Where are the wonders? I can see them upon the walls, 
in my distorted fancy, which means that I would like nothing 
so well on earth as to see them hanging there. We all would, 
would like those vague haunting will-of-the-wisp things to take 
shape, to appear. Our lost souls which never quite were. 

Last week I gave a man some information, oh, about things 
pertaining to the great city of New York, he thereby adding to 
his stock of knowledge. Well, the man has been buried in his 
grave now, 3 days. What's become of the knowledge I gave him? 
This man, literally, died with his boots on crick and it was 
all over. We don't want to die, until nature prepares us for 
death. Those whom nature has so prepared, don't care. No, they 
do care to die, have an inclination for it, desire it, and these be- 



long to the great body of suicides, those who have been given 
this courage, this nature-dope. I haven't as yet received this dope 
potion. So I much desire to live and still to do some things worth 
while, though those worth whiles may never be. Yes they be, for 
they are those half formless visions, that I was speaking of, those 
vague, haunting will-o-the-wisp things, they the things which 
give us our greatest sorrows, our greatest pleasures. 

The desire to draw a thing comes from the wonderful vision 
of a thing. 

There you are. Can you nail it? You know there have been 
millions of attempts. How close has man ever come, in his so 
called master pieces to his original visions? 

Yesterday I heard a bird singing. Well, I might go down in 
Africa and hear a lion roar down the street, the honk of an auto 
mobile down to the city, a jazz band. There was quality to the 
bird's singing, wonderful quality. So in the lion's roar, could be 
in the honk of the auto, could be in the jazz band. Quality. 
That's what the few of the world will always cry out for, till 
domesday. I know it. That's one of my convictions if I have any. 

So that the buying of old furniture isn't entirely a fad. It's 
the hungry desire for quality. The furniture in itself isn't mod 
ern. To Hell with the past! Thank everything, you'll never be 
able to get rid of it, because, you cannot, because, you really 
cannot live without it. You desire it. And if there is any such 
thing as a duty, why then it's our duty to give of our mite to the 
future people so there will always be life. No such thing as death, 
for something will be there always to receive the light that too 
shines from somewhere. 

Dam the attitude of death any way. 

To Hell with Walt Whitman's hymn to death, say I. He was 
already beginning to croak. No man is old until he begins those 
croakings. Some are born with it, they love to call the work of 
others light, airy. There is plenty of light if you can see it, away 
way down deep in the uttermost depths. Go down and haul it 
up no need to parade where you have been with the darned 
literature of romance. If you have really been, those who see 
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will know, without smearing tatooing, skull, crossbones all over 
the body. 

And now I will have it that my seeing brother is partly 
wise, is partly fool, is partly seeing, not wholly seeing, partly 
lovable not altogether, mostly destructive not altogether. 

To have a lassoo at one's belt, a long, long rope, so as to 
rope in humor when she takes her long flights 

Hoping you and O. K. are having a good time and will write 
to your friend, 

John Marin 



Cliff side. New Jersey, Oct. 19, 1923* 
My dear Stieglitz 

Back again I left Maine looking very beautiful (Maine 
not I apologies to Maine) on or about the Second. . . . 

Our yard with its flowers planted in the early summer looks 
too quite beautiful I mean the flowers that are left my 
neighbors on both sides of course picked a few. 

I understand too from the neighbors on either side of me 
that each one squirted with the hose his side of my yard (or 
his yard for the time being) while the man in the middle 
(there's always a middle man) why (he kept the lawn trimmed) 
he turned out to be the only one for he sent in his bill I 
think that I shall like Downtown again sort of look forward to 
the feel of the place that I hope to have when I see it. 

Yesterday went over Stopped at Montross's then Dan 
iel's same place same old stuff. 

Montross spent hours at a time seated before an El Greco in 
the National Gallery London and while seated there whole 
streams of people passed by never giving it a look he's too 
modest how could they Montross seated there they were 
looking at Montross Montross on Exhibition in the National 
Gallery London England. 
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Another picture Daniel and Hartpence seated aback 
there in the gloom. . . . 

So there you have it and again I'll bring up the picture of 
Montross sitting there in the National Gallery London England 
alone in holy reverence before the El Greco. 

And let us now be daring and assume that at some time 
or other however remote some man other than Montross 
did also sit in that chair in the National Gallery London Eng 
land. 

In holy reverence before the El Greco. 

The final picture This fellow Marin fresh back from 
Maine puts on his best bib and tucker and hies himself ex 
pectantly Enthusiastically youthfully over to the Great 
City. 

And the best he can do is Montross and Daniel. 

Doing New York Montross and Daniel. 

I hope both O.K. and you are physically well the mental 
can take care of itself. 

And I look forward to the seeing of you both only don't 
hurry back on New York's account it and its will keep. 

Your friend, 

Marin 

P.S. I mean this in all seriousness please don't the minute 
you receive this pack your grips 

I repeat in all seriousness N. Y. and its will keep M 



Cliff side, N. ]., Dec. i, 
My dear Stieglitz 

Just a line. I am still working on that Maine stuff. 
The other day went with young Of to Gimpel and Wilden- 
stein's to see the supposedly latest Picassos. Met Walkowitz and 
Ben Benn there. The Picassos, very first quick impression on 
looking into, before entering the room, that here were a bunch 
of big portraits painted by one of those terrible unutterable 
rotten portrait painters. On entering and staying awhile this 
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impression though one felt Picasso was never fully pushed 
away. 

In the next room a most wonderful Toulouse Lautrec. If 
you haven't seen it, straightway when you get here put on your 
boots and make the trip. 

Hoping to see you both soon, 

Your friend, 

Marin 



Cliffside, New Jersey, June 2,3, 
My dear Stieglitz 

It is warm it is hot and the young man next door 
has fallen in love. 

I rather like the young man next door his father and 
mother rather like him too so that we three maybe more 
no less resent his state of being. 

The girl in the case should have started on us three made 
us fall in love with her anyway she didn't we haven't. 

The young man next door like all clean nice young men 
is chivalrous so that I considering my nose about as good a 
feature as is to be found on my map wouldn't say anything 
before him against her for that this nose of mine might be 
come too prominent in other words take up the whole map. 

As to my occupation I sit on the back step and watch the 
grass grow and compare it with my neighbor's grass. 

Too I am giving piano lessons to those who may want 
them in the future. 

Too more studies of Downtown to be converted into 
etchings and what not also for those who may want them in 
the future. 

As for going away when the Spirit moves then right 
away quick. 

The best of health to the both of you and don't worry. 

Huh I might say as .an incident where would the rest 
of us cubs be if Stieglitz hadn't worried. 
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Still don't worry as for news all I know is that I punc 
tured a tire on one of the front wheels which is important as 
you look at it. 

Best regards, 

John Marin 
(Received letter 8c check many thanks.) 



Stonington, Maine, Aug. 26^ 
My dear Stieglitz: 

Yesterday I sent the car out over the hills of Deer Isle 

Over the winding ever ahead road the dipping rising 
white road Seeking finding swiftly its cleavage between 
on either side bay and woodland fields and ledges. 

Fields with berry bushes ledges with moss and juniper. 

Over all the moist cool lifegiving northern salty air. 

Away over Yonder across the waters across the waters of 
the bay in creeping the white white fog in Separate dis 
connected Swirl forms lost and found so that now a Head 
land is taken up now an Island lost found and lost again by 
this silent creeping mystery of the day. 

The Car moves on and whilst these still slow moving 
white members ever approaching closing up their gaps to be 
come one vast close veil of mysterious nearness. 

Near yet not so near but that the nearness of what is seen is 
felt in forms of enchanting beauty never before so disclosed. 

In this white walled chamber of road ahead of copices 
of bush and ledge of mosses greymosses of lichen black 
lichen of turf greenest turf of firs stately little firs of flowers 
yellow and red blue and white flowers are veiling and un 
veiling. 

A feeling of mad joy possesses me down jams the foot 
leaps the car ahead over the road he bounds swift swifter 
over the road laps up the road. 

He hums the long glad swell of his humming over the 
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road the under road the winding road the stretching road 
pick up left pick up the white road the white sand 
road the grey road the grey gravel road the brown road. 

The warm brown EARTHY road creeping in 
stealthily creeping in closer closer. 

Now fewer the forms smaller the chamber intimacy 
the foot stops pressure the car idles alone with a form 

Now it's a quivering little fir tree now a ledge jutting 
a dripping moisture jewel drops. 

Now a little flower bunch beautiful in chaste clear color 
loveliness roves the eye comes in closer the fog 

Now he's a mass in one creeping in shutting in. 

Down drops the foot forward on its way over the road 
slowly feeling its way over the road moves the car on in the 
silence on in the stillness in this yet stillness. 

Sounds are clear clear as bells as tinkling silver bells 
strung on ribbons of thread 

Feeling its way into the now ghostly shroud of obliterating 
whiteness groping its way. Sounding its way with siren blast 
and blast moves the car. 

Stealthily out there somewhere stalk the fog witches 
dimmer yet more dim becomes the road a house looms up 
the car STOPS 

The rain is pelting on the roof the rain is swishing wind 
blown about the house the clouds are emptying out their 
pockets and it's all pure water. 

The human family is too emptying its pockets and it's 
not all pure gold. 

Out in the grass and weedy stretch out there perched atop 
slender stalks cling two little birds afeeding Yellow birds 
black band on wing their little heads black topped feeding 
sleeping flying frisking mating nesting talking prun 
ing covered in their little garbs for life that's all. 

Man bah going about with thousands of pockets hun 
dreds of thousands of pieces of truck. 

Big pockets little pockets all kinds and sizes o pockets 
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from a house to a hill big pocket little pocket can't find the 
right pocket. 

I come with the stamp of modernity I come so that 
my things are worth a looking at. 

For I have purchased the stamp licensed I am and my 
plate number is of the number of things I have made and the 
plate number will grow to the altogether number of my out- 
putting and I am well I am IT. 

And the little boy says Father how can I become great 
want to become great artist and father says: my son little boy 
I'll get you a copy of play boy then you'll become great. 

And the little boy came to me and said Mister how can 
I become great and I says little boy dog on it be your own 
fool self and if you can keep up being just your own fool self 
why "dog on it" you're great 

And I went to bed and stretched 8c stretched 8c stretched. 

And snored & snored & snored. 

And I got up in the mornin. 

And Stretched & Stretched & Stretched. 

And Yawned and Yawned and Yawned. 

So Good luck to yees. 

Mornin noon & night, 

Marin 



Stonington, Maine, Sept. 24, 1924. 
My dear Stieglitz 

Hullo there I say lo there anybody there Here's 
your party hey Central some one's listenin in Say you yers 
can listen in on the shorts but this is a long so cast off yer 
sounding boards. 

All right there say yeas this is him this is the only 
and original water can and say I called yer up to let yer know 
there ain't a goin ter be any $1000 pictures this year they ain't 
painted only go's & 40*5 that's all. 




John Marin at work in New Mexico: 1930. 
Photograph by Paul Strand 




John Marin at Cape Split, Addison, Maine: 1939. Photograph 
by Herbert J. Seligmann 



Well that's over with and what's next oh yes I re 
member. 

I was painting a picture one of my craziest. 

Up came One behind me One said Doing some fancy 
work Fancy work says I Wat yer mean fancy work One 
was quiet a bit then Do you take them home & finish them 
or make copies Hell no says I she's finished right now. 

Slick says One & walked away so now I know I am a 
slick one. 

This being slick gives one a chance buoys one up cheers 
one up so to speak puts a bit of the old boy's eye in front of 
your own. 

I when is a blot a blot 
and when is a blot 
not a blot 

Give up now listen this is real smart a blot is a blot 
while the feller who made it is living after he's dead it's a blot 
no longer it's a masterpiece. 

They are beginning to take me up into their bosoms here 
down East they no longer class me in with the rusticators they 
being those who rusticate during the warm summer months 
the white flannel nikers brigade. 

Whilst I was painting another time a man drove up with a 
yoke of oxen Say said he "You painting pictures" "You a 
painter" as much a painter as anything else I said Say said 
he again I've a brother who paints pictures Yes sir ree I 
tell yer Why one of the pictures he painted took in the hul of 
the harbor boats & everything Yes sir yes sir he can beat the 
hul of them "by Gorry" and I shouldn't wonder if that he 
came pretty close to being right. 

Chances are his brother's mannerisms weren't borrowed 
property. 
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We are leaving and the whole town knows that we are leav 
ing Yes if you swat a fly here the whole town knows that you 
have swat a fly. 

One cannot withhold a sort of yearn in the contemplation 
of just this with all their negatives their possession of a kind 
of cheerfulness that's in the air the possession of a people who 
form the small Community each calling to the other by his or 
her given name sort of a huge family life it is. 

Leaving leaving the sea the boats on the sea the birds 
on the sea the rocks by the sea and the trees on the rocks by 
the sea. 

And soon I'll be turned into a land lubber Soon I with 
my land pilot's license will be steering a land boat over land 
lanes roads roads roads I believe that's what they call 
them. 

Two weeks ago I drove the car to Bar Harbor and back 
Mount Desert is a sort of a northern paradise it would be if 
they would leave out some of the people who inhabit it I can 
stand the natives but those damned Rusticators again get my 
goat I'd a great deal rather have Billy Billy the simple 
minded who lives down in a little shack by the shore Billy even 
with his foolish friendly grin Billy with a voice of the sea a 
sort of moaning low plaintive sea bird note to his voice. 

Billy worked all last winter chopping wood the pay he got 
was a boat engine not worth over five dollars an old worn out 
thing I'd feel like if that fellow stepped along pulling the 
trigger of a loaded gun but then Billy seemed satisfied May 
be that fellow knows the Billy's of the Earth better than I do. 

So your next to the Ancient Mariner should be addressed 
to the land of Jazz Lights & movies the land of the money 
spenders. 

A jug full of luck & best wishes goes with this to the both 
of you. 

Your friend, 

Marin 
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Cliffside, New Jersey, Oct. 19, 
My dear Stieglltz 

I am down here surrounded by and being myself a small 
particle too of the Human Pest which shifts itself and snarls 
and bites which can give all the other animals the proverbial 
Aces & Spades which is collecting in ever greater numbers 

It has sorts of weapons of defense & offense Presents itself 
a bully front sometimes nice to look at but when it goes 
to pieces Oh Hell even the rarest of us when we go to 
pieces. 

But the skies are still there to look at the trees poor 
things well there are some of them still there. 

In the movies the other night Scene Canadian logging 
camp millions of logs thousands upon thousands of trees cut 
down for the Chicago Tribune for a few of many editions. 

Well I talked out loud in public. 

And Rockwell Kent and that bunch write me asking my 
support for the new savior La Follette. 

I feel like writing poor Mr. LaFollette a note of warning 
he'll never please them but oh well He probably belongs 
to the bunch of similar bunches himself. 

One of my wife's nephews poor boy was all het up over 
an article in Sunday's Times belittling his Wonder Uncle's 
efforts something to this effect that my line or form didn't 
mean anything you had to go to so and so for the real meaning 
line & form. 

Good thing I am getting to be A real hard boiled. 

But still I have this much conceit left I can still go to my 
mirror makes faces & even at that say to myself say How 
would you like to look like yes even be the Art Critic of 
the N.Y. Times then I cease making faces Smile & feel 
real good. 

I have been to New York but a few times the great day 
was that day I visited Montross & Daniel. 

Montross "There was a gentleman in here the other day 
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he said meaning me 'Oh if he had only left those spots 
out/ " 

Montross Heh-Heh Heh and a clicking of the heels. 

Daniel he assumed that terrible intense serious expres 
sion and looked & looked & looked at me. 

If you are down at mouth soured & disgruntled go up 
to Montross or to Daniel. 

Ill guarantee when you come down to the street again 
you'll say Why I didn't know the street was so alive by God 
I feel better gee I am glad I went up. 

Yes After being with a dead thing you'll recognize even 
one percent of life that comes along So that thereby dead 
things serve their good purpose Yeas so be it. 

Well yours truly with two others went up to the sound 
near Oyster bay a fishing for mackerel. 

We had luck the other boats about us didn't we caught 
160 counted them one hour of darned hard work treated 
the neighbors. 

But they can't expect luck every time Like the preacher's 
parable of the powerful swimmer with the shark ahind him 
and the terrible roarin Lion on shore awaiting him well he 
this powerful swimmer put his trust in the Lord & swam for 
the shore the lion jumped right over that swimmer's head into 
the shark's mouth but said the preacher the Lord ain't 
agoin to provide a Lion for every swimmer. 

About the house I am puttering away getting ready for win 
ter up in the room puttering away at the Copperplate get 
ting ready for oh just call it a little enjoyment which I hope 
the two of you are having & to see you when you get back. 

Your friend with a grouch now and then, 

Marin 
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Cliff side, N. ], Friday, Aug. 7, 1925. 
My dear Stieglitz 

It is a long time between the written word. 

Well, if you feel in me a shrinkage, I feel the same about 
myself, so there we agree. 

Yes, thoroughly disgusted with my present self. But cheer 
up myself, I may yet proceed to swell a little. I need to as I 
weigh at present 115 pounds. 

Yes sir, all packed for Banff, Canadian Rockies, ticket and 
berth reserved, man to call for trunk. But it was no go. Went 
to see doctor instead. Advised not going. Advised X-ray of stom 
ach and intestines. Had X-ray taken. Thank the Lord, no can 
cer. 

So now I have to go for treatment of lower intestine 4 or 5 
times a week, maybe 2 months or more. Dam pleasant. I'll may 
be be able to scoot around, locally, in the car and do some stuff 
inspired stuff. 

Hate to throw this hard luck stuff at you. Though maybe 
its good luck stuff and through going at it now I'll have my own 
little chip on my shoulder later on. 

Well, here's to you and O'Keeffe. Hope you are having a 
great summer, the both of you. The heartiest greetings that I 
can muster. 

Your friend, 

Marin 



Cliffside, N. ]., Sept. 16, 1925. 
My dear Stieglitz 

Well, we are on deck for another showing. We Aint dead 
yet. There's a spark or two left. 

Doctor away on his vacation, nurse taken sick, so I had to 
give up treatment until she was O.K., or otherwise. Just then I 
seemed to be coming around. Haven't had a treatment since. 
Doctor came back, went to see him. He examined me and said 
Atta Boy. So I'll do a little more Hell raising. 
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When I think, I haven't had a pain in the intestines or 
stomach for three whole weeks. But I am mighty careful what I 
eat. 

I spend the time now puttering around looking at old work, 
and thinking what I will do. I may go away for a little time, yet. 

Thank goodness there are a few up's in the ups and downs 
of life, with a few of the downs of our own making. 

Strand telephoned I was out they may come over the end 
of the week. Saw Zoler two or three weeks ago. 

Zoler or I, I don't remember which, nearly stepped on a 
caterpillar. Zoler happy that we didn't. Sad that we might have. 
I guess he didn't think of the poor trees eaten by the caterpillars 
but that's Zoler. He made love to a stray mongrel dog, down 
town over on the East side. Of course mongrel followed us. But 
I took notice Zoler, as was I, was mighty glad when, on approach 
ing aristocratic Broadway, mongrel departed. 

I have made four short two-day trips to Massachusetts where 
my cousins had a little house, and short local trips and, with all 
the rain we have had, the country remains very beautiful. So 
that, with health, it's a joy to be alive. 

And right now, I am not worrying over any dammed future 
but will try and enjoy the present. For there are yet shredded 
wheat and prunes in the house. So health to the both of you. 

Your friend, 

Marin 



Cliffside, N. J., Oct. 18, 
My dear Stieglitz 

Here I am. I didn't get away anywhere after all. But am 
reserving my young strength for local purposes, sort of redis 
covering my birth place region and, too, sort of getting to brag 
about it. What little steam I have is up, and I am skylarking far 
and wide in my restricted beat, a'smearing paint and a'spoiling 
of many sheets of mighty good paper. That's my job and how 
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many, now, sheets of mighty good paper have I left yet to spoil? 
But, I am the only one who will be allowed to spoil this mighty 
good paper. 

The other day I thought of trying oil paint. Well, there 
happened to be a tube of white oil paint meandering about my 
joint. It came in contact with a coat of mine. It left its smear. 
I got some benzine and went to work and in the words of the 
immortal Ring Lardner, you know me Al. I don't like to work 
so I am afraid I'll have to give up the idea of oil painting. 

I have a traveling work, or better still, play shop. Rig up my 
tripod over the front seat of the car and proceed to play, seated 
in the back seat, with cigarettes and whiskey bottle (sometimes 
with water in it) handy, and t'Hell with the world, meaning 
the Human Pest part of it. Yep, we are now hitting on all six 
cylinders and running fine until we hit something, but whoever 
heard of running through without hitting something. That's 
pan of the game. 

The man across the street has just begun to make additions 
to his house. He has to, for his lady has just presented him with 
the seventh. He still has room for further additions which I 
think can be contemplated, for I shouldn't wonder but that his 
lady has, too, room for further addition. 

What's this to do with painting pictures? T'Hell once again, 
one can't paint all the time. Let me be interested in something 
else once in a while, like the man across the street. Yeas, how 
would you like to support a brood of seven? 

A' making of Humans. 

A'making of Pictures. 

Now what's the answer? 

For the most part they are both making dam fool things. 

So is in the Great Southwest. The foreign element in 

the Great Southwest. The foreign element of foreigners appre 
ciating? The foreign element of native sons depreciating. Again 
t'Hell with both bunches. 

But, the light is shining, the plains and hills are clothed 
with a riot of color, and nature may yet find a way to choke off 
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the much too much Human Pest. With it all, we are feeling 
rather good these days, which I hope includes O'Keeffe and 
yourself. 

Many wishes, Your Friend, 

Marin 



Cliff side, N. ]., June 10, 1926. 
My dear Stieglitz 

The photograph has been with me now a week. The 
more I look at it, the prouder I am to own it. Proud of the 
friend who made it. I might say, what a wonderful photograph 
of me, but I cannot, for there is so much in it of him who made 
it. 

It is like the cloud photographs, but there again one may 
not say, wonderful cloud photographs but wonderful photo 
graph Expression of Stieglitz up there in the clouds. 

Together with my kid cousin's sickness, and my aunt's sick 
ness, I have been pretty much up in the clouds myself, only with 
the difference that they are not the clouds of my choosing. 

Nevertheless the summer's only just started, and I'll insist 
on looking forward to something accomplished, some where, 
just where, as yet, I don't know. 
Best wishes to you both. 

Your friend, 

Marin 



Cliff side. New Jersey, July 9, 
My dear Stieglitz 

In about a week I expect to get out beat it I was so 
undecided I thought to do a few things of New York but the 
hot weather is upon us so as I said I've decided to beat it up 
to Maine where to go I have thought of "Grand Manan" 
I'd go again to Stonington but well the X.'s are going there 
and somehow or other well you know how it is when 
others come I skip. 
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About yourself are you getting in shape again I certainly 
hope so I call those set backs blank spells if they only were 
but I know how it is you pace around or sit around restless 
fuming as for myself I am physically in good shape so that if I 
don't produce there should be no excuses. 

I was over to Bayridge the other day it was a grey day and 
it gave me a regular Love sick feeling for the sea coming 
back the traffic was something fierce when I got out of N.Y. I 
said thank the Lord not a scratch. 

So to get away from this away from the sound of the 
Hammer the Saw and the drill which is incessant here now 
now unselfishly on my part Don't you get sick and very 
selfishly too on my part Don't you get sick. 

Hope to hear from you before I leave. 

Kindest regards to you both and still more a warm 
warm friendship, 

Marin 

P.S. Have made special trunk for back of car to carry my 
paper without cutting the professionalf who is covering it 
well my pan was a sort of a lose job his well he's you see 
the Professional????? 

Do you know I really believe the best professionals today 
are working for the big concerns Standardization. 

But well be damned if we'll be standardized. 

Thank the Lord, 
We are too old 
M. 



Stonington, Maine. 

[Undated, envelope dated July 19, 1926.'} 
My dear Stieglitz 

Well we are here, the car and the family. The boat is 
down to the shore. She was to be put in shape and in the water. 
She wasn't, which was really what I expected. On coming here 
I reckon on at least 3 weeks of preparation before starting in. 
Instead of one I now have 3 engines, the car, the boat and the 
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donkey engine in the cellar, to pump the water up into the 
house, which water we don't drink. Drinking water is gotten by 
walking a distance of a quarter of a mile. The house is located 
by itself, you might say in the woods. There are no neighbors 
about, the which I am not sorry for. The house really bully 
clean, comfortable good bedSj bath room, polished floors, 7 
rooms, and all for 35 dollars a month. It took me easy going from 
Monday afternoon at 3 o'clock to Sunday noon. Being a new 
car, I couldn't push her without harm to the car, also there was 
the going c^er the mountains, sharp turns and slow going, and 
the traffic in Troy and Albany more congested in a small space 
than New York. 

Some of the scenery, lakes and mountains in Vermont and 
New Hampshire, I took to like a duck to water. I made one or 
two water colors. Couldn't do a thing with it. Have to work up 
to things. 

I was told New Hampshire was like Maxfield Parrish, which 
is an unforgivable libel on New Hampshire as I see it. Well, 
maybe I'll go back the same way and do something. Of course 
during the trip I had my close shaves but I being the party 
careful, I managed to escape. The 4th was the worst, with the 
young fellows out with their girls showing off. One thing now, 
instead of hoofing it over a mile and a half for mail and stores 
I am now able to do it in less than 5 minutes. 

Though I haven't begun the work, I am thinking a lot 
about it. 

How is it with you and O'Keeffe? Have you two begun the 
quiet, simple, calm existence, seemingly now-a-days under na 
ture's roof the only place where found. As I look out of my 
windows everything is quiet, severe, and restful. ... I expect 
to write more soon and to hear from you. My very best regards 
to you and O'Keeffe. Your friend always, 

Marin 

P.S. Received check $12.50, for etching sold Brooklyn So 
ciety. 
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Aug. 7, 1926. 
Dear Stieglitz 

We are up here in the White Mountains on way to 
Maine. I think I can do a little work here, as the scenery here 
abouts is quite wonderful, that is, it can be if the clouds and 
mist don't become too thick. 

So you can mail a letter and I can get it, as we expect to be 
here 4 days at the least. Best wishes and health to you both from 
your friend always, 

Marin. Chocorua^N. H. 



Stonington, Maine, Sept. n, 1926. 
My dear Stieglitz 

Next Monday we expect to start for home. I hope another 
year we'll arrange it differently. Well, I landed at Stonington 

after all, and as has not yet shown up had the place all to 

myself. 

This place has gotten me by the nape of the neck. Once I 
get here I forget other places, which is a failing I have that I am 
perfectly aware of. So back to Cliffside where I'll put the stuff I 
have done, boil up, and see if anything comes out of the pot. 
Which last sentence certainly has the earmarks of pot boilers* 
Well, why not be in style for a change? 

Don't it get your Goat to have people assume that you can't 
make a Pot Boiler. We'll have to show them. 

Last time I was up, I left money to have the boat taken care 
of. So they took care of it. The engine they had painted a good 
coat of rust, the boat itself they subjected to the rough weather 
treatment. I am letting them complete the job which I think 
shortly will turn out perfect. In the meantime I took to the 
oars. 

Hope you are both well, so as to do something, so as to help 
the critic to make an honest living. 

Your friend, 

Marin 
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Cliffside, New Jersey^ Sept. 27, 
My dear Stieglitz 

Yesterday was the first day to notify to not to forget 
that there is a Winter. 

Yesterday also brought Duncan and the Hartmans They 
saw what I had done and seemed to get more of a kick out of my 
White Mountain stuff than the Maine Output. 

Well I suppose maybe that I felt the limits of time more 
surrounded by mountains and all the six cylinders of me were 
put to work which is a term of expression that we Car drivers 
use. 

Coming home I have sat down and sitting down I have 
thought over my affairs and having made some investments I 
find I'll have to curtail or dispose of a part unless there is some 
thing I can look forward to as coming to me so that if you'll 
just let me know I'll be thankful. 

As for my output while away I might say that this is a quan 
tity year as for quality well if it's there it's there if not 
not 

So that on coming back if you would see it I'd be pleased 
to feel your response. 

I haven't been to New York as yet but I am getting the itch. 

You spoke in your last letter about little work done and eye 
trouble may the eye trouble let up and may O.K. and yourself 
be by now working on all six. 

Best regards always to you both, 

Your friend, 

Marin 



Cliffside, N. ]., Oct. 8, 1926. 
My dear Stieglitz 

This is a fine day but, before I go farther talking weather, 
I must thank you for your last letter which gave me more than 
I asked for and puts me on all's well street, if there be any such. 
So that this is a fine day, a real October day and out in the fields 
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somewheres the asters are nodding their heads and it will be 
all's well with them until Progress? taking form in the Devel 
oper, the Realtor. So those little asters, well, they are still nod 
ding somewheres. 

Make things do what they do do, that's my latest advice to 
my Father's son. 

Then you'll be saved a lot of trouble in brooding over great 
wonderful things; and what are these great, wonderful things? 
Picture gallery advertisements. 

But to switch off for a second. You've got to hand it to the 
Babe, our Babe, the Bambino, the one precious King of Swat. 
As we are in a Hero mad era, why not join the procession. But 
Heroes are becoming so plentiful. As the girl said to her mother, 
Oh Ma, the Channel is become all messy. And too, this that girl 
didn't say, the North Pole is becoming all littered up. And Mara 
is getting tired of us blokes looking in on em. So let's take a 
day off and join the heroes before they get just too common. 

No, my Florida property wasn't touched, hasn't been 
touched, but / have hopes. Anyhow, it's located on high land 
near St. Petersburg, on the west coast. You see, I was wise. I 
have a written guarantee that no tornado will whiff it. They 
might have left out of the clause human tornado, but as I said, 
I have hopes. 

Anyhow, the pictures are framed and ready over to the Lin 
coln, together with your photograph to me. And now, well, the 
New York itch is becoming stronger. I hope it will break out. 
But then, we do what we do and don't do what we don't do. So 
we will let it go at that, and that's the answer when people ex 
pect things of you. So that you'll make the certain number of 
photographs that you will make and that should give pleasure, 
without any excuses or apologies. 

Now in a little while we'll get together at the room and 
talk it over. Until then, I hope O'Keeffe and you can enjoy every 
minute of this wonderful time of year. 

Your friend, 

Marin 
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P.S. When you write regarding your body punishments 
Punished for what? You and I don't know. But people who do 
things worth while generally are punished, by fate or something, 
maybe fate taking up the cudgels of the envious mob. But fate 
cannot rob you of the feel of exaltation once in a while, a some 
thing the mob does not possess. 



Written by Marin for the Memorial Exhibition of Ernest 
Haskell (1876-1925); held Nov. 9 to 22, 1926, at the Macbeth 
Gallery, New York. 

A TRIBUTE 

A little over a year ago, a car driven by a man met fate in the 
road. This man was so intent on his purpose his destination 
his living that maybe he didn't see the hand raised until it 
was too late it so happens in life. So that Ernest Haskell was 
stopt in his prime in his rushing toward his high aims (for 
he always aimed high) fortified with the very best of tools 
keenly sharpened many tools always in the best of condition, 
ready for immediate use so that when the Spirit of the man 
was awakened by what 'was before him these tools were ready 
and used. 

Such a man was bound to do good work and he did good 
work, and he left another mark of American craftsmanship, 
than which at its best there is no better. 

Most of his working self was expressed through the medium 
of the etching needle handled by a master who knew his me 
dium and whose medium knew him so that medium and man 
were welded together. 

Ernest Haskell was always brimful of enthusiasm always 
observing always intent. And he had a true reverence this 
big six-footer lusty American he-man huddled over a copper 
plate gripping his needle with a sure hand. 
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Later he added the medium of water color to his equipment 
for expression and the man was alive in this medium searching 
and seeing farther than ever one has only to look at his latest 
work to verify this. He's the same man working with the same 
spirit the same outlook. 

You're not to approach the work of a man like this lightly 
for he didn't feel lightly. You're not to approach this work with 
disrespect for he respected his work. You're not to approach 
it unlovingly for he loved his work. So that despite fate his 
work lives for us to see. 

Put down by his friend and countryman. 

JOHN MARIN 



Cliffside, N. /., July 9, 1927. 
My dear Stieglitz 

The thing to have done. To have sent even a postal ac 
knowledging the check. There you are. Checking upon myself, 
finding flaws in my make up. 

Might say, not flaws just peculiarities, the artist's license, 
the poet's license, and all that easy way out humbug. No way 
out. For a lie is a lie and a spade a spade and I guess that's 
what makes, for us, the big ones to live, the big healthy ones. 

When they rivet their attention on a thing, there arrives a 
sort of clarity of vision and even a certain clarity of the vague 
ness of things. For admissions and acknowledgments have, too, 
to go with the equipment, to arrive at that fine balance, without 
the which, the lacking the which, all excuses, artist's license, 
poet's license, it seems cannot veneer. 

I am sick and tired of good ? books, good ? people, good ? 
everything the middle man. 

I'd rather have trash for at least trash is honest as trash, 
it requires little effort and you do get a sort of kick. It's on that 
middle ground where the trouble begins. There's where we are 
fooled so often, on that middle ground. 

Yes, I am leaving soon in search of more trash, or rainbows, 



anything to get away from this local trash and these local well 
kept lawns, well kept trees, well kept houses and well kept peo 
ple and presentable picture frames. 

We should have two selves, one held by the state (to con 
form and transact) the other to 

roam 

My very best thoughts (if I have any) to your two selves up 
there. And I expect to start the car northward (late this or early 
next week) . 

Your dogoned, 

Marin 



Stonington, Deer Isle,, Maine, Aug. 21, 1927. 

My dear Stieglitz 

Again Deer Isle. Me, here at Deer Isle. 

A place of lovely spots and bad spots. The bad spots are seen 
first. Now if I had the time and the work energy to a degree, 
something might happen. Some day I will. There's always that 
some day. I try to know myself, to understand somewhat this 
cuss myself, this cuss Marin and as to why he does these things: 
that he has these visions, these incomplete visions, this intan 
gible something that slips through his fingers when he almost 
has it; that he cannot do as others do, that he cannot walk the 
prescribed line, that his work is not understood and seen by 
others, when how can it be when it is not fully realized by he 
himself and never will be; that his work looks crazy, that it is 
crazy. , 

This year to me seems to be a year of tumble downs, more 
than ever. If I put down thi> * haphazard, without meaning to 
myself, I'd say good, I am c w it go at that. But this 

seemingly crazy stroke is put down with deliberate, mulish wil- 
fulness. I find myself constantly juggling with things, playing 
one thing against another. And then when I get through they 
look so much like Marin, they act like Marin. Cannot I ever 
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John Marin: 1946. Photograph by Collier b McCann, Collec 
tion The Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston 




Alfred Stieglitz with John Marin: 1931. Photo 
graph by Herbert ]. Seligmann 



get away from this fellow Marin? Or shall I throw this all over 
board and say, Dam it all I like this fellow Marin, can't help 
myself. But I tell you I cuss him a plenty. 

So I've got to spoil more paper. I don't know anybody who 
loves their visions more than I do. But not to absolutely get 
them down, that's what makes me speak of spoiling paper. 

As I drive a good deal I am conscious of the road, the won 
derful everlasting road, a leading onward, a dipping, a rising, a 
leading up over the hill to the sea beyond. To nail that, to ex 
press that, to find the means to clutch, so that there it is, that's 
what torments me, to show with startling conviction. 

So I make the attempt. 

Others may make and get but don't you see, it isn't my road, 
it isn't my over to the sea. 

And here it is. There are moments when I am unbelievably 
in love with myself. 

But, there are moments when I unbelievably hate myself, 
for being myself. 

Curiously twisted creature. 

Prejudiced as Hell. 

Unprejudiced as Hell. 

Narrow as they make 'em. 

Broad minded next minute. 

Hating everything foreign, to a degree, with the opposite 
coming in, time and time. 

A shouting spread eagled American. 

A drooping wet winged sort of a nameless fowl the next. 

But, take it easy, whoa there, pull up. 

I'll lead you to a spot. I'll show you a something, done, 
created, made by some ones, not I myself but seen for myself by 
myself, like "I know a place whereon the wild thyme grows, 
where oxslips and the nodding violets grow." 

This spot, this place of mine, a village, where clustered 
about you can see if you look dream houses of a purity of white 
ness, of a loveliness of proportion, of a sparingness of sensitive 
detail, rising up out of the greenest of grass sward. The spirit 
of the traditional mistress must be about. For placed in most 



wonderful arrangement are flowers, such flowers, such arrange 
ment. 

Yes, come with me to Wiscasset, Maine, and too to Thomas- 
ton, Maine, and I'll show you. 

I'll be mad, I am mad, I'll be jealous, I am jealous. 

Ah, now I have it. I have lived before, an hundred years ago 
I lived. I created these houses. You poor fool, not much like 
your present creations. 

Oh well, still carry on, it cannot be helped. Your, cannot be 
helped that he is as he is, friend, 

Marin 

I raise my cup and drink to you two a carrying on, to you 
O'Keeffe, to you Stieglitz. 



Hillcrest Inn, Bethlehem Jet., N. H. } Oct. 12, 

My dear Stieglitz 

Is it cold where you are? It is here. 

I got here somehow and expect to leave quick before the 
snow gets me. I am not used to driving a car minus skid chains 
around these mountain curves. Not so good for water colors. 
They turn into ice colors. So anyway they're solid. 

There are more leaves on the ground than on the trees. But 
still I am mighty glad to be here, to escape business ? for a while. 

Now tomorrow morning if I awaken and it is raining or 
snowing, I'll quickly beat it and head for home. 

If I could only carry these mountains home with me and 
set them all up in my back yard. 

No, I hope I can say this is my great big back yard. 

Here's hoping to see O'Keeffe and you very soon. 

Your friend, 

Marin 
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ej N. J. y June 23, 1928. 
My dear Stieglitz 

First of all I received your letter also containing checks 
for which many thanks. 

I am glad to be made to feel, notwithstanding ailments men 
tal and physical, you sort of believe in your being able to do 
something. Times when one forgets their ailments. So it is with 
me who am at present being presented with my stomach to the 
detriment of myself, that I am looking forward to the time or 
one of those times when I can forget it all and do some work, 
which is the only happiness and excuse for living that I can see. 
To put it less selfishly to to see what others are doing. 

Yes. I'll be glad to get away. I guess I really mean when I 
am away, for as to the getting away that means preparations, and 
I with several others don't like preparation. 

I have often said that I'd like some one to take me to some 
spot that I'd love and place a ball and chain around my ankle 
so that I couldn't get away. No, better still, now I have it, for 
that some one to place the ball and chain around the feet of any 
one who would come to me to entice me away. 

That's putting the fence around the world instead of around 
yourself. How is that? And that's the egotist for you. As if the 
world gives a dam. Well, dam the world, it does, though it 
would make to believe the opposite. 

Next trip to N. Y. to get a few things and place the frame 
order with Of. 

The article to Creative Arts has been sent. 

My very best to you both, from your friend, 

Maria 
(Going to try to leave before the 4th.) 



Stonington, Maine > Sunday, Aug. 2, 1928. 
My dear Stieglitz 

The home plate seems to be in sight. We'll be leaving 
early this week. Now that I have knocked out a few homers. 
We'll get them home somehow and then see how they register. 
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What was it last year, quantity or quality? I know this is 
not a year of quantity therefore it must be a year of quality. I'll 
have it so notwithstanding any later observations either by my 
self or others, a desperate self-defense attitude. No, not desper 
ate. Why desperate? If one goes about one's life in a common, 
homely, rather sincere at times, or naturally sincere manner, 
that's about all. Sort of a natural bent for doing things, that's 
all. That they have to be wonderful: what is that thing, wonder 
ful, that thing marvelous? Tinker about at it. If some things 
worth while turn out as a result of this tinkering, that's suffi 
cient. 

Smart I am as smart as I am intellectual. Intellectual I 
am as intellectual as I am. And that I am more or less smart or 
more or less intellectual than some one else, well, what of it, 
what does it matter? 

That I can find the way to show that which shows itself to 
me. 

Those that show themselves not to me are not for me to 
show. 

I awakened bright and early this morning. Me, not quite so 
bright. Too much lobster. 

Like my pictures here, give them away. But when they 
reach New York. Ah then. 

There's a man here, the one who makes those play boats, 
they call them, the one I was interested in last year. They tell 
me he pulled in over five thousand one year, stone cutting and 
private jobs. He and his wife blew it all in. Now they are on 
the town, winters. Human frailty. It gets us all in different 
forms. '" 

In a place like this one gets away from discussion. 

If we could only remain. This living in crowds, living in 
herds, seems to kill fine things, fine thought. Kill the art output 
of a nation. Jealousies. Strivings. Competing to get ahead of one 
another. Instead of keeping ahead within ourselves. 

It would seem that all the thinkers, philosophers, seers, are 
fundamentally strangely alike. 

I am aware we look backward as well as forward. 
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The good old times. In the somewhere of every human is 
that tender spot for the good old times. So much so that it's a 
very vital wonderful state, a great check, our forgetfulness of 
which stops a right forging ahead. 

But too comes memories of the bad in those good old times, 
of a great waste laid by all our forefathers for our benefit, that 
waste that we in our turn lay for our children. 

Oh, it's rather helpful to get together and sort of unbosom 
amongst ourselves, though we do know we have got to conform 
and swim in the common pool. But with this swimming to keep 
the Spirit unsoiled, that we being in it are not entirely of it. 
To keep the water immediately about us just a little bit clean. 

There's a one thing that makes to rise up in us a white hot 
anger. That's when stupid fools make to play in our play ground 
and every touch of them raises a blister. So that we often in de 
fense play the fool. Well, that's an outlet, that helps, that little 
chuckle, after the thought, You may think you have scotched 
me but you really haven't. 

So that I may bide a bit, side running streams and forests, 
mountains and valleys, the sea and sand beaches and ledges and 
headlands and look and listen and breathe. 

I would be home, at home, in this place, these places my 
homes, all together my home. My loves, my home. If I am able 
to snare a bit of this in what I do, that's it. My best thoughts to 
O'Keeffe and you. 

Your friend, 

Marin 



Alliquippa House, Small Point Harbor, Maine. 

Sunday, Aug. 5, 1928. 
My dear Stieglitz 

There are four of them, precious virgins ranging from 
fifty to sixty years of age. Militant New Englanders all four. 
Born with ram rods for back bones. The top notcher has wall 
eyes of a cruelty unbelievable. 



I am sure the four of them are direct descendants of stake 
burners. Killing everything lovely, though every other word 
they use that very word, lovely. Loveliness from their lips, or 
slits I should say, takes on an awful meaning. So that's that. 
That's off my chest. The others here are harmless or less harm 
less. 

I am working here not too much, a little, a few things not 
too important I hope. 

Today, Sunday, I feel like going fishing. My forefathers, or 
some of them at least, wouldn't go fishing Sunday. Some of them 
would like to have gone though. And there be those who say the 
desire is as bad as the deed. I guess I'll go a fishing. Here's some 
thing: 

A Catholic is one equipped with a priest for to carry out a 
desire. 

Oh, you ought to see the bunch, the Lachaises, the Strands, 
and Hartley a carrying on as big as life. He sure can be amusing 
and amuse. We had a feast, a regular shore dinner. If you, 
O'Keeffe or Zoler had been here we'd have completed the bunch. 

Thursday I am hiking out for Stonington to get a few boats 
for the buying public. 

They tell me O'Keeffe has gone to Wisconsin. 

Leaving you yourself to cheer up. Which I hope won't be 
for too long. Though an alone spell is good sometimes. 

Very best of wishes. If you write right away, I'll get it here. 
If not, Stonington, Deer Isle. 

Marin 
Your friend 
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Stonington, Me. } Aug. 26 , 1928. 
Mr. Egmont Arens 
Managing Editor, Creative Arts 

Dear Sir 

Me and Lindberg were born some twenty-three years, 
more or less ago, only me was born some thirty-three years, more 
or less, before that time. That's one of the reasons why I put me 
ahead of Lindberg. 

Me and Lindberg have brought forth storms of "abuse and 
vilification" in our Separate Endeavors only Lindy, he had the 
advantage. He could ride the storm of KISSES, whereas me, I 
had to remain at dirt level and take 'em. 

We both eventually received from the foolish, bunches of 
medals of sort. I don't know what Lindy did with his. This I 
know, mine so cluttered up the place that my wife chucked 
them up in the attic. 

Here's where I leave Lindy. Let him rassel with his own 
biog. 

I have immortalized by my presence the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts, the Art Students' League of New York, 
the Academy of Paris. 

As for famous Events in my life, there's the time when as a 
Kid I once, twice or thrice played HOOKEY, was caught, 
spanked and put to bed. Then there was the time, once as a 
man, I met a man, he coming up hill, I going down hill. 

He said, How-i-ya. 

I said, How-i-ya. 

Oh, yes. The doors have been swung wide open to me by 
my friend, Alfred Stieglitz, and occasionally, with his say so, by 
Montross and Daniel. Alfred Stieglitz still persists in the Swung 
Door. The only thing with this swinging business, though, is, 
that others creep in. There's those frenchy fellows, Picasso and 
Matisse. Then there's O'Keeffe, Dove, and Hartley well, we'll 
let these latter stay. But it will have to be seen to. 

My greatest collection, the Dark Room Collection, is in the 
Lincoln Storage. Some few are scattered about, among the vio- 
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lently happy possessors being my friend Alfred Stieglitz. He has 
quite a few. I really believe he thinks them good. 

Then, Mr. Howald of New York and Columbus, Ohio; Mr. 
Phillips of Washington, D. C. Mr. Goodwin seems to have a 
predilection for Lower New York. 

One occupies a Spot in the Metropolitan, given, as he had a 
plenty, by Mr. Albert Gallatin of New York. Then, of course, 
there's the famous one I painted especially for the French Gov 
ernment. 

My ancestors were of the best English Ale, Dutch Bitters, 
Irish Gin, French Vermouth and plain Scotch. My ancestors 
came over in a boat hired especially for the occasion as the 
Mayflower oh, we considered it overcrowded. 

Now then, please don't take me away from my mirror again. 
And, 

Most Sincerely, 

John Marin 



Cliffside, N. ]., Sept. 13, 1928. 
Dear Mr. Lee Simonson 

I have just received your telegram. Will you please tell 
me why you asked me to contribute to your magazine? I did 
not ask nor beg to be a contributor. 

If my pictures cannot be understood by those of average 
intelligence, how can you or anyone expect my writing to be? 
You can ask me to alter my pictures to the average intelligence 
as easily as to ask me to alter my writing to it. 

Know you too that much of the writings I read are ununder- 
standable to me. So that I may come under the head of lesser 
average intelligence. 

I think, my dear Simonson, that you had better spare your 
clientele of average intelligence and not publish my article. For 
if you do I'll insist that it be published just as I have written it. 

Just why are you so afraid of the appearance of the Dam 
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fool? Is it that it may be found that he isn't quite the Dam fool 
after all? 

Conservatism and convention are terribly maltreated, as is 
liberality and freedom. For one can hold to a real conservative, 
a real conventional, being a real liberal, a real free man, For 
I have a faith that my writing and my pictures are conservative 
and belong to convention. 

Most Sincerely, 

John Marin 

P.S. Yesterday's mail brought to me a copy of my article 
not quite a copy, as in the last paragraph the reading is "I have 
tried to learn," whereas in the original, it reads, "I have tried to 
lean." 



Cliffside, N. ]., Oct. 4, 1928. 
My dear Stieglitz 

I am busy finishing up the framing, and while I work I 
am thinking of you and all that happened up there and the won 
derful time I had up there. For I could still think of you lying 
there and in moments a' wishing on me good work. Too I was 
made to feel by O'Keeffe and her Sister that I wasn't exactly a 
nuisance. So that it was all a beautiful experience. And I will 
believe that your sickness is for the best in that it in the future 
will force you to take better care of yourself and give those 
about you a chance to help and see that you do. It comes out in 
the end that those dogoned nature laws must be obeyed some 
how or other. 

My best greetings and get about soon. 
Too my best greetings to the two girls. 

Yours always, 

Marin 
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JOHN MARIN, BY HIMSELF* 

Once in a while, after a fellow has laid or is laying down 
some Solid Red Brick thoughts, or thinks or others think he has 
laid down or is laying down these things of Grit and Color, 
building up, tearing down, often more tearing down than build 
ing up thus bearing out the old saw, "What goes up must 
come down" there happens along some one or ones: the curi 
ous, too the really interested, and they want to know what it's 
all about, this brick laying, or, what calls for brick in the speci 
fications. And there are those aplenty to tell them. Mostly loiter 
ers. A few try hard and a fewer still with something to tell. But 
it has been in the past rather hard for those few to find place or 
space to tell. 

It's getting better now. You can see the signs. 

Quite a few people are getting nauseated with platitudes, 
the platitudes of those who write upon things about which they 
sense mighty little. 

So that it's become the thing now to ask the worker himself 
about his carrying on. 

There will be this, though. The worker is one rather given 
to observing, thinking and doing. It's not easy for him to talk 
about and explain his work, but as he and his work have been 
placed in false positions many times, I suppose that he owes it 
to himself and his world to say something. 

To lay off for a while, which is not too difficult, to ponder 
over, to think on, to vision, what I have done, am doing, am to 
do, what I have seen, am seeing, am to see, in, of and on this 
world about me on which I am living, that impels the doing of 
my do that's more difficult. 

And too what others are doing. For the trend of the doing, 
from the seeing, must certainly bear out a sort of collective of 
today. 

For the worker to carry on, to express his today, with the 
old instruments, the old tools, is inexcusable, unless he is thor 
oughly alive to the relationships of things and works in relation- 

* From Creative Art, October, 1928. 
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ships. Then he can express his today in any material, preserving 
that material's relationship; as the relationship of two electric 
bulbs of different strength can be the same as the relationship 
of two pieces of lead of different weights. 

Considering the material side of today with its insistence: 
glass, metals, lights, building of all kinds for all kinds of pur 
poses with all kinds of material. Lights brilliant, noises startling 
and hard, pace setting in all directions, through-wires, people 
movements, much hard matter. 

The life of today so keyed up, so seen, so seeming unreal yet 
so real and the eye with so much to see and the ear to hear. 
Things happening most weirdly upside down, that it's all 
what is it? But the seeing eye and the hearing ear become at 
tuned. Then comes expression: 

taut, taut 

loose and taut 

electric 

staccato. 

The worker in parts, to create a whole, must have his parts, 
arrange his parts, his parts separate, his parts so placed that they 
are mobile (and though they don't interchange you must be 
made to feel that they can) ; have his lines of connection, his 
life arteries of connection. And there will be focussing points, 
focussing on, well, spots, of eye arrest. And these spots sort of 
framed within themselves. Yes, there will be big parts and small 
parts and they will all work together, they will all have the feel, 
that of possible motion. 

There will be the big quiet forms. There will be all sorts 
of movement and rhythm beats, one-two-three, two-two-three, 
three-one-one, all sorts, all seen and expressed in color weights. 
For color is life, the life Sun ashining on our World revealing 
in color light all things. 

In the seethe of this, in the interest of this, in the doing of 
this, terms, abstract, concrete, third or fourth dimension bah. 
Don't bother us. 

For the worker, the seer, is apt to damn all terms applied by 
the discussionists. But the glorious thing is that we cannot do, 
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elementally do, other than our ancestors did. That is, that a 
round conveys to all who see it a similar definite, a triangle a 
similar definite, solids of certain forms similar definites, that a 
line what I am driving at is that a round remains, a triangle 
remains, a line remains and always was. 

So that the worker of today, as of old, picks up each of 
these things with recognition. And as to color, we pick out red 
today as the old Chinaman did. And as for race language of 
color, all races of all times, I am sure, have had color language 
otherwise they are as dead people. And it's all similar elemen 
tally. 

Though as I said before, all things of today are keyed up 
to the pitch of today. 

To get to my picture, or to come back, I must for myself 
insist that when finished, that is when all the parts are in place 
and are working, that now it has become an object and will 
therefore have its boundaries as definite as that the prow, the 
stern, the sides and bottom bound a boat. 

And that this my picture must not make one feel that it 
bursts its boundaries. The framing cannot remedy. That would 
be a delusion and I would have it that nothing must cut my pic 
ture off from its finalities. And too, I am not to be destructive 
within. I can have things that clash. I can have a jolly good fight 
going on. There is always a fight going on where there are liv 
ing things. But I must be able to control this fight at will with 
a Blessed Equilibrium. 

Speaking of destruction, again, I feel that I am not to de 
stroy this flat working surface (that focus plan of expression) 
that exists for all workers in all mediums. That on my flat plane 
I can superimpose, build up onto, can poke holes into By 
George, I am not to convey the feel that it's bent out of its own 
individual flatness. 

Too, it here comes to me with emphasis that all things with 
in the picture must have a chance. A chance to play in their 
playground, as the dancer should have a suitable playground as 



a setting for the dance. 
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Too it comes to me a something in which I am curiously 
interested. I refer to Weight balances. As my body exerts a 
downward pressure on the floor, the floor in turn exerts an up 
ward pressure on my body. 

Too the pressure of the air against my body, my body 
against the air, all this I have to recognize when building the 
picture. 

Seems to me the true artist must perforce go from time to 
time to the elemental big forms Sky, Sea, Mountain, Plain, 
and those things pertaining thereto, to sort of re-true himself 
up, to recharge the battery. For these big forms have every 
thing. But to express these, you have to love these, to be a part 
of these in sympathy. One doesn't get very far without this love, 
this love to enfold too the relatively little things that grow on 
the mountain's back. Which if you don't recognize, you don't 
recognize the mountain. 

And now, after looking over my scribblings on various 
pieces of paper, I think that what I have put down is about 
what I have wanted to say, the gist of it anyway. My present day 
creed, which may show different facets on the morrow. 

Toward the logic, the horse sense of the matter I have tried 
to lean. I may have failed, but, my friend, I am forced to pit my 
horse sense against yours, otherwise there'd be no race, no fun. 
Elementally they may dovetail after a fashion, for we are just a 
bunch of humans anyway, athirst for the truth, even a truthful 
He. 



Taos, New Mexico,, June 22, 23, 25, one of these, 
I don't know which 



My dear Strand 

Yep, here I am and here's a funny layout. Mine hostess 
away to the hospital in Buffalo, which by the way is anything but 
fanny. Mine host away, taking your dearly beloved and Stieg- 



litz's dearly beloved on a week's trip to Mesa Verde. Me and Co., 
consisting of a very Interesting elderly Irishwoman, myself and 
the house help, in this huge affair, of many buildings wall con 
nected. I bought the Ford loaned to me by Mabel Luhan so 
that I am set to set out in various directions in this huge lay 
out, to be expressed by me on pieces of paper, with no effort 
whatsoever. For am I not well, what a dam fool? Oh, any 
thing you like. Yes sir, wait until I get back, you and others 
being partly responsible for the unloading this poor innocent 
Critter, myself, away out here on the prairie. On the desert sur 
rounded by these huge things. Amidst Indians and Mexicans 
who have black eyed daughters. 

All my pictures this year will have labels tagged to them, as, 
this is so and so mountain I'd have you understand, and is, I'd 
have you understand, so and so feet high. Yes, all labeled with 
explanations like a map. That's the only way I know of, of get 
ting by with this dogoned country. But it's an ill wind and etc., 
etc., for when I tackle the East again, why, holy Moses, it'll be 
a cinch. I'll rattle the whole layouts in jig time, nothing to it. 

The Indians had a rabbit hunt a couple of weeks ago. Yours 
truly stumbled luckily right into the midst of it, almost taken 
for a rabbit. The rest of the bunch here not so fortunate. So 
that I am at work on an Indian rabbit hunt picture of immense 
proportions, size 8 inches by 10 inches. I am doing a bunch of 
sketches. The rest are painting pictures. As usual my studio is 
the big out-of-doors, in the car when too hot. 

I am sort of laying out spots, places, points of observation, 
staking claims for future use in case I get my second wind> others 
have advised and pointed out for me which would run into years 
of running about. One thing, though, I am not bettering my 
billiards. At the end of the two months I'll expect to be able to 
drive a car anywhere on this Old Earth. So that if by any effort 
you can come out for a bit I'll make your hair to stand up and 
sizzle. 

I expect the wife and boy to start July 2nd. So that if you 
should come out and by any chance, meet them on the train, 
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why they could look after you and see that you got here safe. 
But I cannot promise you Billiards. 

Your dearly beloved were she here I am sure would give me 
a bit of her love to send to you. As she's not, she is sending it 
from where she is. They both are looking well. 

Well, Strand old boy, here's how and looking forward to 
seeing you here and if not here, at Lawless. 

Your friend, 

Marin 



Taos, New Mexico, July 21, 
My dear Stieglitz 

The batch is growing, quite a batch in quantity. In be 
tween time, I go a trout fishing. Dasberg is the King fisherman 
hereabouts. Dasberg may not be the greatest painter, but he's 
one good fellow and full of common horse sense. I have seen 
one or two of his things. Some good stuff in them. 

We are in our adobe house, on Mabel Luhan's estate, and 
like it. The big house, a sprawling along most the length of two 
city blocks, is across the field. Curious the guests. The hostess 
absent. And the host oh, you see him occasionally. They are 
constantly building. They have to here, everywhere. Every 
where repairing the damage wrought by the elements. So that 
here you are forced to respect the elements. A great thing to be 
forced to respect something. 

The Harvey company is big here. They run the hotels along 
the Sante Fe route and send bus lines all over. They take loads 
of visitors to see the Indians at the Pueblos. How do the Indians 
like it? They have no say in the matter. Some say, beautiful. 
Others say, we must change and remedy all this. 

The only stray hope being that those who say, beautiful, 
may in some way increase their fold. 

The horse still exists here, used a horse back and to team. 
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Here, the Indian and Mexican, they can ride. They at Taos have 
a movie. Tom Mix is here a hero. Brett came away down from 
the ranch to see Tom Mix, a curious combination, Brett; of 
timidity and sheer grit. She goes about in a colorful garb, a big 
sombrero stuck jauntily atop with a dirk stuck in her boot top 
and her tin trumpet in hand. 

My how these women who prowl the earth, compliment 
the men (their not taking advantage) or is it that they despise 
them not being men. With all their air and a keeping up a 
jollity of spirits, there is a seeming to miss something. 

Freedom, what is it? Let's disobey the law. To first find out, 
to recognize, the elemental, the big laws then, the one must 
perforce disobey the fool law, to keep to the big law. But so 
many seek to break the big law. Well, nature has something to 
say about this. 

That should be my problem, my set of problems, to dis 
cover, to recognize these big elemental laws which cannot be 
laid aside, which keep us in life. 

The One who made this country, this big level seeming 
desert table land cut out slices. They are the canyons. Then 
here and there he put mountains atop. Astanding here you can 
see six or seven thunder storms going on at the same time. 

A sun set seems to embrace the earth. 

Big sun heaL 

Big storm. 

Big everything. 

A leaving out that thing called Man. 

With his a moving about 
" " talk 

39 scribbling. 

But, well, we can't leave him out. Nature maybe will some 
day. 

I have been told to write you a letter with some cut up, with 
some nonsense in it. Sort of, I suppose that some think me at 
my best in that mood. Maybe they are right.' 1 But one can't call 
up a mood at will, at least I can not. 
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I'll have to let it go as it is this time, as I wanted to write to 
you today, maybe at a later date you'll get the cut up letter. 

You may come here 
You might like it 

- You might without (physical injury) 

Best regards to 5 ^ J J 7 ' 

Zoler if there. 

You'll do as you dam please. 
hip-pip Huray 
Your friend, 
Marin 



Taos, New Mexico, Aug. 25, 
My dear Stieglitz 

Your letter was a bundle of cheer. 

Who the Hell was Lindberg? Where's Stieglitz? He isn't 
here? No, he went up a few hours ago. When will he [be] back? 
Hell, we don't know. How long is it to last? I don't know. I sup 
pose when he gets darned good and ready to come down. How'll 
I get to see him? Well, you might go up. You see he transacts 
most of his business up there now. That's his latest test, for 
those who really want to see him and those who think they do. 
Pretty foxey, hey what? 

He even threatened to have an exhibition somewhere up 
there. Some nerve again, hey what? 

Well, I'll be travelling East soon now with my batch. Mr. 
Blumenschein offered me twenty-five dollars for one of my 
dribbles. Truth demands that I amend the above by his saying 
that if he had the twenty-five in his pants at the time. 

Yes, back again to the Atlantic if this place and it were 
only 50 or 100 miles apart. 

And some time in the near future if you can spare a little 
time for me down on old Mother Earth until then, 

Your, 
Marin 



Taos, New Mexico, Aug. 2,5, 
Dear Zoler 

Some day in the near future I hope you'll see me & I'll 
see you a sitting aside one another on the old ferry boat a 
gassing & passing back and forth our wisdom our observa 
tions on the rest of the world with a remark now and then 
about Old New Mexico For it's a place mightily different 
from the East it's as if you been dropped on an other planet. 

On coming here I bought a practically new Henry and 
have been travelling about with him Ever since over what they 
call roads. 

In wet weather you keep in the ruts or youll slide all over 
the place and contrary to the usual this has happened often 
for it has rained 50 some days the past two months. 

Yes there are Indians here More Mexicans I like the 
Indians don't much like the Mexicans would lie down be 
side an Indian and feel all right don't think I would lying 
down besides a Mexican. 

A big Indian dance I attended I feel my greatest human 
Experience the barbaric Splendor of it was magnificent. 

The movements within movements are swell and it kept 
up for hours. 

I drove an hundred miles to this dance but that's nothing 
here the country is so damn big So that if you succeed in 
Expressing a little one ought to be satisfied and proceed to pat 
oneself. 

You can see six separate thunder storms taking place at the 
same time Miles upon miles of level stretches covered with 
sage brush with here and there a drop of a few hundred feet 
that would be a canyon After that you proceed with the level- 
ness again. 

Hills & mountains of every color some with little trees 
stuck in by the feller who made them. 

This is still somewhat a horse country John rides a horse 
5oc a day feed included. 
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My recreation is trout fishing To Hell with Hoover* 
I began it first anyway I am sure we don't fish alike as for 
people their ways our ways the philosophy of life that'll 
have to keep until we meet as I said before on the ferry boat 
I might even tell you a ghost story or two or imitate the 
howl of a Kiote Something I may tell about the Indians 
Something of the blood curdling penitenti but that'll keep 
for from Weehawken to New York. 

For which places I expect to start on the tenth of Sept. 
So put some choice bits in a bottle cork it and well drink to 
gether to hell with prohibition. 

Your still kicking friend, 

Marin 

P.S. Is it Stieglitz or Lindberg me hurraying for our 
friend. 



Cliffside, N. J., Oct. 9, 1929. 
My dear Stieglitz and O'Keeffe 

I swore I wasn't going to write until that frame order 
was off my hands and as yesterday, as I did the trick, and gave it 
to Dun, why I now am writing. 

Before leaving Taos I had one fine stomach spell. It chased 
me all the way home so that I was mighty glad to get there. 
Went to see the doctor but now I have my pep back. 

Sunday I went over to the island, Coney Island, and I tell 
you the old pond looked mighty good to me and the river and 
the little town. 

The birds are coming back to roost 

Strand called up and I suppose he'll be over soon and we 
might play a few billiards and the others will come back in ones 
and twos. 

I've told my neighbors about New Mexico but I haven't 
shown them my pictures. Let them use their imagination, that 

* At the time of publication of these letters (1949) Marin comments, "Now, to 
me, Hoover is a pretty swell guy, and I don't think I'll send him to Hell.'* 



is if they have any. If I showed them, they might cease to be 
neighborly and we couldn't borrow things. One thing I did do. 
I talked Ford car to the young man next door. The next day 
he came home with one. I might buy it cheap next year and go 
back to N. M. 

Another thing I did was to put away my fishing tackle and 
to tell two fish stories of the whopper variety. 

That work I did last summer looks kind of funny here as do 
the two blankets I brought home, as do the Indian jewelry I too 
brought home to stick on some of the natives. But then they say 
that I too look kind of queer. Maybe it's my Mexican Taos hair 
cut. Maybe the adobe mud I am still picking off the soles of 
my boots, maybe the bold bad man look in me eye. 

Nevertheless I hope you can still count on me for any thing 
reasonable that which requires little or no grey matter. 

That being it, my two friends, 

Your friend, 

Marin 



Sj New Mexico, Aug. 4, 10, 14, 1930. 
My dear Stieglitz 

One or two or three have asked me whether or no you 
were coming out here I said to them I don't know 

I have an idea though that with you it's Lake George 
with me HERE is worth two of New Mexico out in the Bush 
Maybe a settled location is the best Maybe a fellow ought to 
be chained to a settled location maybe the Indians had it 
solved but alas they've been forced to part with their chains and 
are now a roaming a la white man there are a bunch of them 
now down the road a singing I guess in this instance they are 
hired to sing and jump for the white man. 

Tomorrow morning I expect to go to the great San Do 
mingo dance I wonder if I'll get the kick out of it that I got 
last year whether I'll feel like tearing up my picture made last 
year. 
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LATER 

I have been to the dance and since I do not feel like paint 
ing from having seen just now 111 wait a while before tearing 
up the old in fact fortunately or otherwise cannot as it is in 
the Lincoln Storage. 

Certain passages in the dance itself are so beautiful that to 
produce a something having seen it becomes well nigh worth 
less it's like grafting on to perfection it's like rewriting Bach. 

To out brilliance the diamond to out red the ruby. But 
man will always continue it seems to try and do just that. 

Buy up a few things which to you are beautiful Say good 
bye a long good bye to your ambitions your productive self 
and hie yourself to some hidden spot there to stay hidden till 
the end yes no. 

We confounded humans must be a carrying on a carry 
ing on. 

We have learned to carry on it's a habit like drugs. 

We've forgotten how to loaf to sit quietly and just look 
so that when the movement is called for we have no move 
ment for we are all movement and we get to hate it as we 
get to hate our habits as our habits are getting to be so punk. 

I would set up schools training the pupils to do nothing for 
a spell to sit there until they became interested in nothing 
in monotony for a spell. 

So you see the frame of mind the Indian dance has left 
me in I think I'll just stop until a -funny mood strikes me 

until then . . . I have been a waiting 

now for two days for that funny bone to get to working but it's 
no go I have just apparently gotten over a slight attack of dis- 
intery and well the heavens above haven't gotten over its severe 
attack and the roads are knee deep or in the words of the Auto 
axle deep in mud mud mud and it's still a raining the Del 
uge and even Mr. Paul Strand has given up a cussing the people 
for a spell and is too a cussing the weather. 
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Two dogs were having a row this morning and Mable Lu- 
han came over to have it stopped as she said it disturbed her 
tenants working? working Ha Ha. 

An item of news The government has fish hatcheries 
these Embryo fishes are given horse meat these horses are cor- 
raled on leased land in front of the residential section of Taos 
and there Shot and there cut up. 

Now these residents instead of enjoying the Orgy are them 
selves being quite cut up over it they might themselves offer 
themselves as food for the fishes. 

Now in relation to these trout fishes I think the people of 
the hatcheries are rather stupid trout like flies therefore the 
sport fisherman catches them with the artificial fly lure so why 
not feed these embryo fishes fly meat instead of Hoss meat God 
knows there are enough flies here this is the original fly coun 
try this is where God created the damned pests when he said 
Let there be flies and there were flies. 

So I am thinking of a fly corporation starting fly factories 
and a bottling fly meat for the little fishes if we become over 
stocked we might serve it to many a two legged fish. 

I've left this letter unfinished hoping to add something 
hoping the above apology for a funny mood would come back 
Instead comes back an unsettled stomach like the weather. 

They expect me to stay on but I think I'll jump the works 
soon and get back where I belong if any where. 

Best wishes to Zoler if there and to you heaps, 

from 
Marin 



Cliffside, N. J^ September 20, 
My dear Strand 

Back home it is, I am. One week at home and no one has 
dropped in to see pictures. Whereas New Jersey's wiser than 
New Mexico. 
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Now there's one of my neighbors, he asked me about New 
Mexico. Well, I didn't say, "come up stairs and have a look/' 
When he saw how New Mexico really looked he might have a 
fit and I don't think I'd like him any better in a fit. Some people 
don't even get interesting when drunk or in fits. Last year's work 
seems to show up pretty well in frames. Or at last got a decent 
white. 

The East looks screened in. 

The West is a memory that we are constantly talking about. 

Especially that trip to Raton. That I shall never forget. 
That's a country for you, a special breed of mountains. Some 
thing different again. 

We went about the country the other day alooking for 
peaches and ran into, or against, or aside of, Davidson's place. 
He filled the car up with peaches, grapes, apples and tomatoes. 
I was most tempted to start a store. Met Zoler with his light 
flannels or were they linens. I routed him out. He don't rise 
with the lark. 

Am practising swinging my arms to get in shape for cue. 
Have put away my fishing tackle. 

Must ask you to remember me to the boys and the girls 
old and young. Tell *em I love *em all. The old I'll allow them 
to hold your hand, the young I'll allow nothing. 

Our best to Mrs. and yourself. 

Your friend always, 

Marin 



Clifjside, New Jersey, June 28^ 
My dear Stieglitz 

This is just a line without a hook or sinker put in an 
envelope with a stamp and a lick Guaranteed not to catch a 
fish Unattached. 

Therefore not to be pasted to that fool batch of Letters by 
one John Marin 
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Two or three times more that fellow has gotten my goat 
these two or three weeks past with his philosophies with his 
wise cracks with his croakings 

That he will get him away that he will pack his belong 
ings family luggage of all descript paint pots kettles & 
pans fi s h tackle and all but no paper or pad for the writing 
of letters or 

The Traffic Cops on the road to keep him a moving no 
back talk 

No more belly achings no more "Aints" no more Cuss 
words to keep him a moving till he gets to the place the real 
fool's paradise where all's forbidden Everything's allowed 

Until then STOP signs everywhere for Above the neck 
Subjoined the Travel log 

Start out Thursday to spend month at Cape Cod and 
Small Point Then a shack on upper reaches of Lake Cham- 
plain for rest of season where one can jump the border and 
get some cheer 

Will write but don't expect any more from that (other 
John Marin Critter) 

from your official 



redeemable < 
reliable 
Of is at work 



Marin 



Small Point, Maine, Alliquippa House, July 20, 

My dear Stieglitz 

How shall I begin this with a supposition Most of my 
things are a kind of supposition 

Suppose that I am at Small Point Maine that there are 
certain kinds of people here that they and their summer ho 
tel ways are to interest but not too much 
For they are here to be amused and to those who are out to 
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come back so that they to be amused can ask questions 
"What success today" "Have you caught anything" 

I would like the better for them to ask "Have you caught 
the special thing you were out after" "did you get any nibbles" 
That would give the feel of a real interest 
"Have you caught anything" is stupid anybody can catch 
something but to Catch or get a nibble of the what you were 
after well that's something 

From my years of living experience and what not I have 
come to conclusions though conclusion savors too much of 
finality of a last stand so that I will have it a at present sup 
posed conclusion 

With that to bear in mind I'll say all this clap trap non 
sense and sort of modern wise cracks about painting is silly So 
I'll too proceed to be Silly I suppose with my wise crack or 
two 

Out door painting as such is just a Job to get down what's 
ahead of you water you paint the way water moves Rocks and 
soil you paint the way they were worked for their formation 
Trees you paint the way trees grow 

If you are more or less successful these paintings will look 
pretty well indoors for they have a certain rugged strength 
which will carry them off in a room though they seemingly 
bear no relationship to the room 

In indoors painting as such things should bear a close 
relationship to the room 

And I find that now I am hovering close to a statement that 
in using the term indoors I am approaching a supposition of 
inward travelling which throws us back on our haunches again 

But I would like to sound myself to those would like to 
roar at those 

Those critics 

Those feeble painters 

Those who gasp out "Interpret myself 

Those Art literature creatures 

Those Art exponents 
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That painting after all is painting just that and that if 
you'll paint and paint and when you get through your paint 
builds itself up moulds itself piles itself up as does that 
rock this very set of things why then you might call yourself 
a painter you might have one or two of the old boys could 
they come back give you a deserved pat on the back 

So I stand firm I refused to be budged by the Spiritual? 
crowd the maybe so and maybe not crowd 
I refuse to be budged by those who are awaiting the wonderful 
to happen 

Yes 111 have it that painting is a Job a Job in paint and 
I am afraid that in the crazed desire to be modern to have ideas 
to be original to belong to the tribe intelligencia we have 
gotten away from the paint job which is a lusty thing . . . and I 
almost feel like saying "what you have to say don't amount to so 
much" but the lusty desire to splash about submerge oneself 
in a medium you might come up to surface with something 
worth while Oh there be phases and phases and still more 
but at the present I sing to the LUSTY 

Your 

Marin 

P.S. Expect to be at Small Point until Aug. ist My best to 
O'KeefEe when you write her. 



North Hero., Vermont, Aug. 28, 
Dear Stieglitz 

Let's jump in and get it over with You know you won't 
unless you do 

Lockwood from N.M. writes & wondering "Why is he 
up there at Lake Champlain" *side note (*keep it secret that 
Lake Champlain borders Canada) 

He's not the only one others have asked Himself my 
self included though for myself I've as you see found out 

But I'm here Then (why do I write) haven't I al 
ready written enough and enough 
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My landlord who I am obliged in a way to call my 
friend he having been blessed or cursed with a sense of hu 
mor and a thirst for the better things in a mild way a trifle 
sentimental with it all through probably a lack of being appre 
ciated 

Stamped with a son of Emersonian cast of Countenance 
Held up to me for my gaze a copy of Last Sunday's Tribune 
having which he had found a review of "Letters by one John 
Marin" by which He John Marin could sense himself 
mounting a couple of pegs in the Estimation of said friend 
landlord and said friend landlord will no doubt not hide 
this little one candle power under a bushel 

There is the big house where they keep boarders working 
relations and youngsters of ages and sizes and one or two 
camps surrounding these got a sniff to the windward that there 
was a real live painter man an Artist who did real hand work 
they began trooping down ones twos threes fours and sixes 

The big fat man the king pin the Old he of the herd 
said he's going to bring many more and that some of the 
many more might buy 

This being the following Sunday I must get this corre 
spondence off before they arrive to start to buy 

Now I told CXKeeffe when she was here that I'd be damned 
if I'd start to paint in this country discovered by the Indians 
for Ghamplain's conceit 

But you have to take me with a but "hindside forinst" 
to borrow an expression . . . 

But again There was a Small point There is Smallpoint 
there will be Smallpoint 

There are the paintings stuck up on the boards of this shack 
just some paint stuck on canvas 

Er! What's it all? What's it mean? 

Huh Just paint slapped on canvas rag you blank fool 
that I more or less like 
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Little girl "Don't you throw stones at those ducks if you 
do I'll spank you 

Little boy after a pause Kin you spank hard this is my 
wife's (overheard) contribute which in a way I think de 
serves a chuckle 

It is a joy to watch these ducks 

Sunday before last there were 20 ducks 

last Sunday " "17 " 

this Sunday " are 13 

Oh man must have his duck dinners 

You see Mary had a little lamb now what became of the 
little lamb that Mary had did it turn into a sheep or did it 
become lamb stew to prevent it's becoming sheep stew and 
may be that's a sort of excuse for wars 

A slap at the pacifists for to prevent lambs from becoming 
sheep 

But No I won't have it I'll keep a few quite a few of 
these lambs 

These young* uns of the fine supple forms of the wrinkle- 
less skins 

the she's a strutting about in their pajama rigging 

The He's about in their open throat shirts 8c pantaloons 
They with their boundings and bendings rapid and slow 

Oh yes to watch these young'uns To spend the rest of 
one's life painting Youth in old surroundings 

So we'll hie us home pretty soon now and to look up 
our foolish minority which is somehow banished from the 
great majority by the big minority of ist class 2nd raters 
who constitute and are the great muddlers the great menace 

So if one must preach let it be to the ear of the great 
majority 

This Inland Sea can be quite a person can kick up quite 
a rumpus can be quite a few things that would surprise one 
into a looking 
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Yes can misbehave quite some can surely get up speed 
can be a husky lad of some one hundred and twenty miles of 
length and some eleven miles of width 

Harbors below its surface quite some fish life in proof of 
which I have seen quite a few taken and have taken a few my 
self but one has to know where and how 

And Here's a fallacy laid bare for the fisherman The 
man says "I haven't the patience to fish" 

Does it require patience to catch fish where there are no 
fish or to catch fish when they are not hungry 

I presume the real fisherman of any kind doesn't misuse 
patience so does the fisher of fishes at times sit and contem 
plate but when the fish do arrive hungry he's there and catches 
fish 

And with my best to you O'Keeffe and Kalonyme if there 
and if they care to loiter up this way again shortly (you too if 
it so seems to you) why we'd be delighted 

from your 

Marin 



Sebasco, Maine, Small Point, Aug. 28, 1932. 
Dear Stieglitz 

The screen door on our porch has a rent in the screening 
aside the knob the door catches in damp weather I've been 
asked to patch it up but I can just tuck my hand through the 
rent grab the frame and the old door has to come open I 
don't think I'll patch her up that's like hitting the poor old 
nag on her sore spot to make her gid-ap A Maine man would 
just do that so your poor friend seems to have imbibed or 
to have been born with some of the many brands (with a com 
mon base) of Maine poisons 

They say there are no poisonous snakes in the State but 
there may be seen many bastard descendants crawling about 
which proves beyond a doubt to any intelligent person that the 
old original boy crawled these parts at one time 
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Over there a piece is the power plant which is to pump 
water and to give us light at night does it? it did now it 
don't 

So that John and I lug water from the well quite a piece 
awa y i u g water from the Atlantic for the bath room Haul 
ice from the ice house a full mile away and the Mrs. trimmed 
the wick & lit the lamp now she trims the wicks and lights 
the lamps 

One eventually comes to the plural for safety in this 
state 

Then the power boat we hired got sick She'd go a piece 
then stop a piece it was finally discovered that all she needed 
was a good drink (a Maine characteristic again) her head got 
hot her waterworks got plugged up poor thing so if we 
can just keep her in drinks I think shell go for us until we 
quit her 

Old mistress Maine she makes you to lug lug lug 
she makes you to pull pull pull she makes you to haul 
haul haul and when she's thrashed you a plenty between 
those thrashings 

she's lovely 
she smiles 
she's beautiful 

with an unforgettable loveliness an unforgettable beauty 

Turns masculine borders big and mighty against 
the big and mighty Atlantic 

Tremendous shoulders to brace against his furious brother 
spread over these shoulders most beautiful intimate carpet- 
ings spread on shore between these shoulders enchanting fine 
sand beaches 

Maine makes or breaks 
Maine demands and rivets 

A painter man here if of her breed or her adoption 
must needs conform 

The sea it's the sea 
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The rock ledge it's the rock ledge 
The sea weed it's the seaweed 
The beaches they're sand beaches 
The fishes they're sea fishes 
The birds they're seabirds 

Trees bushes all all of themselves of their belong 
ing 

This insistance of being themselves painter man This 
dominance painter man This objective subjecting itself go 
ing through you compels painter man all your lustiness 
penetrates to the marrow so the painter man he paints and 
what of that he has goes into and what of that he has 
not shows 

Of a painting he makes of a wonder painting t'were 
possible beckoning onward, inward toward 

Of a painting not looked at of a painting that of itself 
does its looking that pulls to itself into that looks of itself 
outward 

Such to sit and behold is the painter man's dream 
movement expressing itself 
weight expressing itself 
its play boys are frolicing 

its seamen its seawomen are toiling are sporting 
seaboats sea fishes seabirds 
look look once again 
they're there 

Ah now what a swell picture 

I take my little tin can and go out a hunting for berries 
I do it because I like doing it and in between while I can 
see things about me that occur in swamps and on meadows 
through the woods at the trees and to touch 

Or I can sit and to contemplate and to sort of take ac 
count of stock of me and my doing and others and their doing 
as it affects me and my doing quite common being the nub 
of most men's thought 

So of myself an easy mark am I why yes yes up to a 
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certain point (an artist is) another then I balk when when 
they get a little too close when when they presume to to 
criticize a little too pronouncedly a little too saucily a little 
too supposedly a little too factly with a daub or two of fool 
ish facetiousness 

As to my doings my makings on canvas and on paper 
of ail paint of waterpaint of a quiet realized recognition of 
of a difference between of a stretched canvas as a burden 
bearer for to tenaciously grip and to hold and to bind its ex 
pressing oil paint of a white paper of itself of a quality in 
trinsic for to hold for to show of itself and its water paint 
talk 

There seems now to me a benefit found in the in the 
working of these two in the working of others than these two 

Of an one offsetting another of a greater understanding of 
each thereby of a seeing of each thereby 

But you'll work and you'll work and you'll work and 
you'll do and you'll not and thus it'll go given it now that 
you are a real person given it now that you are a real worker 

Oh your mistakes they'll occur yes they'll occur they 
will but there'll be there a something a something there'll 
be of a surety there will which will give will give to the 
maker will give of a joy of a heart warming joy the cockles 
of the heart warming joy 

So there rob him of that but you cannot it cannot be 
done and there never was a time when could be done that 
robbing the maker of his make 

but enough of this let's start something else 

There's that Island that Island of mine beautiful lit 
tle island with all its trees the sense of its being mine 

I suppose that now there are at least a thousand trees on it 
The other day me with my brood went over to the 
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Island I carrying an ax and I chopped down trees I who love 
trees but when you cannot see trees for trees something has 
to be done about it 

And even though I never build a house on it I can still see 
a house on it with groups of trees and vistas and this is all 
right I guess it's all right a trifle sentimental but then I 
wonder am I not a trifle sentimental and then a bit 

But that I have written before about my work and a sort 
of dogmatic say so here and there upon rereading I feel 
somewhat like drawing a line straight through or rewriting 

But of the devil let it stand others do it it's quite 
common even quite necessary 

Your your say so all real workers must they not have 
their say so their own way not that my say so or do so is the 
only say so or do so or the right say so or do so 
nor that one practices what one preaches 
nor that the preaching is right 

But somehow it's good for one's gizzard or one imagines 
it is which helps some 

As does this most daily dip into the ocean the feel of 
the salt of the ocean on your skin 

The salt of the ocean to you you two up there 

your friend 
Your would be sea friend, 

Marin 



SebascO; Maine , Small Point. 
August 28, 1932. 
an aside 

A Maine Story 

There was a family and their collective name was 
Dudley and many there were 
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There came the time when the old He of the herd died 
The family decided to place a Tombstone an expensive swell 
tombstone The order was placed and the tombstone in due 
course arrived but lo and behold the letter d had been 
left out 

What to do that damn stone cost money 
they put their collective heads together 
and now their name is Duley 



Cliff side. New Jersey, April 24, 1933. 
Dear Mr. Lustberg 

The answering of letters seems to be something I have to 
get around to I have a way unfortunately of laying them on 
the table 

In answering your letter I have never given lessons and 
am too old to begin as I don't find time with physical ills and 
what not to begin to do what I have in mind 

The most I could do would be to write down here what I 
call a few hints and well have to let it go at that 

You get your paper good but not too good say Whatman's 
and don't be afraid of it 

Your colors say Windsor & Newton's and say just a few 
Green Viridian Blue Cerulean and French ultramarine 
Red Light or Indian and Rose Madder Yellow Ochre & 
Aureolin Black Lamp Other colors Suit yourself 

Brushes don't be too particular in beginning for I am to 
presume that you are to heed what I say and go on a water 
color debauch it's quantity not quality you are after 
not to take this too literally but what I mean is to get in front 
of any old landscape and spend reams of paper and paint on it 
painting 3 or four a day and then at the end of the season 
you'll if you are naturally gifted have learned something 
about water color then naturally you'll come to quality 

In my case in my early days I made stacks of them grad- 
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ually getting on to some tricks of the medium and taking ad 
vantage of them. 

Use plenty of water 



Use less water 



and watch the result of each 



Use hardly any water 
If you want an edge to a wet passage tilt the paper up a 
little and let the paint of its own accord run up to and dry at 
that edge 

If you feel certain passages want to be scrubbed in scrub 
them in if not don't 

In painting water make the hand move the way the water 
moves same with everything else and don't cuss your paint 
or your paper cuss yourself and good luck 

Most sincerely 

John Marin 



Cliffside, New Jersey^ May 2.9, 1933* 
My dear Seligmann 

Old papa time has a way of pulling that hoary old hand 
of his around the livelier the older his (wictim gits) and I 
his (wictim) would say "pull yer dam ol rod about and let me 
be" but there be others round about who will insist in bearing 
on some of my old sassiness a few shreds of which unfortu 
nately are left 

and this sassiness says to me git a movin* 
Oh I suppose it'll have to be Maine again so I have written 
to one or two places at Small Point 

Then I got to thinking about your country that one or 
two times you have sort of enthused about its locality or a 

* This letter refers to Marin's first acquaintance with and visit to Cape Split, 
Addison, Maine. The Seligmanns had, for more than ten years, been occupying a 
cottage built there by Mrs. Seligmann's grandmother, who was born at Cape Split. 
Seligmann had often spoken about the Cape to Marin. Marin in turn asked 
Seligmann to find him a place there where he might stay. When a house on the 
next point to the Seligmann's came up for sale, Seligmann at once informed. 
Marin about it. Marin bought it and now occupies it during the summers. 
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near locality of its how nearness to the sea of a fishing vil 
lage of whether or no it might not be too strenuous where 
old folks don't have to work too hard for a meal. 

I sort of find we cannot rough it quite so much as for 
merly but I thought I'd write to you any way 

That there might be a chance that something might happen 
as I said it son of looks like Small Point and if it is we 
might anyway see each other on your way up the coast 
Our best to you both 

your friend 
John Marin 



Addison, Maine, July 30, 1933. 
Dear Stieglitz 

I am starting this with an (I) as (I) will frequently oc 
cur in this manuscript and as (I) fe each one of us is quite a 
person therefore and so forth and so forth 

Every rock every reef every tree is known either by Mr. 
Seligmann or one of the fisher folk so I must needs be careful 
not take too many liberties otherwise I'll get myself much 
disliked I'll be performing hashish sacrilege or some other 
enormity there is one man in particular quite a chap he 
reads Moby Dick recites Masefield by the ream he is much 
interested in my daubs I am to Explain as to why I do certain 
things I am holding him off for a spell but my time is com 
ing 

This is the Maine coast and it bears similarity to other 
places I have been to along the Maine coast and things are 
no more marvelous here than at other places but of course 
each has its individuality you cannot just combine the three 
but hold up you can after a fashion I guess every artist 
does though the native howls as that one has no right to play 
fiddlesticks with their particular chest of drawers 

I am gradually getting toughened up but I am still wear 
ing under clothes and if some one lives not to the age I will 
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have lived maybe he should have worn under clothes or ear 
mufflers or some other dogoned thing 

The man on hoss back who decries every created animal 
because they are not bosses and if someone says "You pretend 
to love bosses 3 ' well that critter you are aback of is a mighty 
poor specimen of hoss otherwise he'd pitch you over there in 
the ditch and me meself I'll ride any old damn animal I 
see fit to providing they don't get too rambunctious and 
providing that if I could get off somewhere and cast a good 
squint at myself I'd not look too damned ridiculous and that 
the sensitive few but why drag in everlastingly the sensitive 
f ew w ho are of course made like ones self to see as oneself 
therefore don't exist (ain't no sech animal) 

There are some things we know like we are going to 
have baked beans for dinner and I know that I am go 
ing to eat too many baked beans that I know pos-i-tively 

Also I know that when I quit this Expression in Water 
Colors the which I am now playing with and get to the dig 
nified the high muck a muck medium Oils I know that my 
clothes T a'gin to have paint spots on em and that my wife T 
a'gin to say things 

I find that I begin to think about (Oil paint) when the 
Wells begin to get low which bears out Demuth's vision of 
Marin and his slopping water buckets which all means 
that I am still puttering around that I can still see across the 
road without glasses and that I still have a few teeth that bite 
that I still can scratch my head and can even still stub my 
toe 

Here's hoping that you and O'Keeffe can do the same 

who needs a * 



Yours 



shave and 
haircut 

Marin 



Addison, Maine, begun Aug. 20., finished bepi. j, 

Dear Stieglitz 

No more than you get located in a place you have to 
think about leaving and that gets my goat 

This place little cottage has a swell outlook over the 
waters with the islands scattered about The cottage is owned 
by has been lived in for yars by two old maids there is evi 
dence ear marks all about books galore read by such dishes 
all sorts handled by such what nots pictures of a sort 
rugs couch covers stuffed fancy pillows you are always 
stumbling over rocker legs all very comfortable but then 
there's an Irishman up here a braw of a man who walks into 
this cold water and says "it's very comfortable" then there is 
a sunporch with 17 windows where we sit and look and some 
times Seligmann comes 8c sits and looks and talks and fisher 
man Leo comes with his dog and pipe and smokes and sits & 
looks and sometimes talks though I must say that when he's 
about I sometimes do the gassing which one being such a 
poor moth eaten mite must needs do to keep from letting 
our mite ness from thrusting itself too frequently upon us I 
wonder what the two old maiden ladies thought about it all a 
rocking on their rocker legs did the poor creatures have other 
legs and were they aware of their existence 

So you have it the awareness of legs or the unawareness 
of legs thin legs fat legs stocking legs shocking legs 
rocking legs 

So the answer is go take your your kind of legs and go 
chase yourself 

Yes sir legs loom large on the horizon They take you 
into all trouble they sometimes take you out 

Pictures quite a batch good bad and indifferent No 
sir ree they're all good they're all damn good that's the way 
to talk all painted for the New York Boston Chicago 
Philadelphia and other sundry cities MILLIONHEIRS the 
poor there always with us let them use their LEGS 

The culprit arrives your culprit arrived He has to paint 
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he must paint their country as they see their country so that 
the culprit must paint their country as they see it which re 
solves itself into for the culprit to paint they must both see 
the same which seems to the culprit rather ridiculous which 
brings your culprit into all sorts of trouble so that legs looms 
up again 

Culprit use your legs no damn it there's a way out 
make all the other Johnnies use theirs in other words scoot 

There's one questionable consolation The world at large 
has already scooted 

But piffle to quit one's everlasting whining for much 
suffering would be scotched were one to quit loving to suffer 

No i don't much like the idea of pulling up stakes I like 
staying put and doing a little painting and meandering about 

But then there's the finishing up of paintings at home and 
the framing and other things 

It's the very old boy isn't it this being born to do a few 
things to chase oneself 

Keeping those damned legs a moving and now to you 
Stieglitz & you O'Keeffe all together now Set those legs a 

dancing 

Your friend 

Marin 



Addison, Maine, Sept. 14, 
Dear Zoler 

Hello there 

The missus just read it took a man and his wife 25 years to 
get into this Country but as the Country is filled with AN 
GELS the ANGELS must needs see to it that their special 

guardians don't let in those who are just supposed to have 
wings I have wings You have wings again Hurray 
It's nice up here in spite of 
It's swell up here in spite of 
It's great up here in spite of 
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A pretty bully place in spite of the ANGELS 
Maybe all Angels have wings 

But all who have wings are not ANGELS not by a damn 
sight- 
As for instance again yours truly and yer bloomin self 
We have one big Angel up here comes up summers with 
his wife who is a true thin lipped oggle eyed Angeless his yacht 
is out there now and it's the only blot on the seascape His idea 
of Hun tin and Fishin is to catch and Kill even much more 
than the law allows 

Enough of him 

to Hell with him he's soon going there he's 85 
Last Sunday there was a poor impressive little gathering on 
the Shore Baptists a girl was baptised in the Ocean though 
one believed or not there was a sincere Expression The 
preacher with the girl walked right in the sea with their street 
clothes on 

And soon it will be time to pack up and get out set out 
for Jersey and I hate to do it Oh this is a great place 

There be miles and miles of blue berry farms there be 
berries of all descript and Clams Clams Clams and Lob 
sters for little money Yep there's lots here for little and one 
don't know what's going on in the rest of the country and one 
gets so one worries very little about all that. 

All that comes about comes to surface as one approaches 
as one takes up where left off those worries one's accustomed 
to where many many people are 

There are islands here then some more islands then a 
few thrown in for good measure 

And this Galoot Marin he's painting away & painting 
away he wants to do other things but some body some time 
back said "You damn fool you you paint" only I didn't do 
something this hypothetical person told him and that was to 
keep his hands out of all kinds of speculation the ANGELS brew 
There is property that can be bought here but the best 
the Angels have it that's the way 
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There has come a distinct change in the weather fall is 
upon us and I was thinking of painting a summer picture with 
real angels in it females in their altogether as God or some 
one else made them so that now that fall is here there haint 
no ladies with nothing on 

My clothesless ladies are so camouflaged with the landscape 
or sea scape that before found by the Society of Angels 
they can put their clothes on 

Though I really doubt that they can ever discover my dear 
naked ladies 

Soon I'll be leaving in fact less than a week 

And may be seeing You and have a palaver about lots of 
things that when all through you're where you started from 
but still there'll be the birds and still they'll be dropping their 
droppings on us and that's what they think of us blokes have 
we humans shown ourselves worthy to be treated otherwise 
Yer friend back before and hinst 

Marin 



Cliffside, New Jersey, Oct. 4, 1933- 
Dear Seligmann 

What's the matter with the people nowadays? and I find 
that I am not exempt 

You and my good friends up there at Cape Split and not 
a word from me if oh well they don't care but no the 
friendship was sincere and both sided So I say to myself you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself I come back to do things and 
I have found myself sort of sucking my thumb and wondering 
what it's all about 

Seems that only just now I have kind of wakened up and 
am beginning to see that some things have to be done 

And no better start that I can see than to reward your weary 
trip to the mail box two days hence 

Ah you would hear of New York I saw it from a distance 
once You have heard of Cliffside I would have you know that 
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I am the only pusson in Cliffside worthy of your notice so let 
me and my antics suffice for Cliffside 

Hurray for Cape Split The paintings I did under the 
now critical sophisticated educated civilized cityfied smug 
high-hatted gaze of Yours truly well pretty good not so 
good pretty good not so good and so forth fe etc and a 
thousand more so forths which don't mean a damn thing 
Well what does mean a damn thing 

Ah my friend you come down here and I'll give you a 
drink of the finest beer you ever tasted which is a damn lie 
so that what's the answer Horse feathers or a yet unborn bit 

However notwithstanding The country still looks beauti 
ful an d we all three are in pretty good shape Thanks to Cape 
Split and its little group of good people of whom we often 
think and live over again the season spent Do you know that 
as one moves southward the less precious seems the growing 
thing's preciousness the precious things gathered up and taken 
to the great cities with fewer and fewer to receive them But to 
think too much about it all is to stop to quit and by all that's 
worth while we are with our too few years here not to stop 
not to quit who are they to make us to stop to quit until our 
allotted time is up and until that time is up fate will somehow 
find a way to take care of us 

And well of Hurray for Cape Split again and from the 
three of us to that dear small bunch there greetings to that 
small bunch who were good to us and it was good to be with 

Your friend always 

Marin 



THE MAN AND THE PLACE* 

Quite a few years ago say twenty-five 

there got to be a place 

This place was made by the locating there of a man 

and a small group of kindred spirits who gathered about him. 

* From America and Alfred Stieglitz, Doubleday, Doran and Co., N. Y., 1934. 
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The place grew the place shifted for 

when the door was closed the place was where this man was. 

This statement will have to be altered juggled or built upon 

for the man is quite apt to say 

"You don't get it." 

Let's see This place shifted. 

Shift is quite a word & here there everywhere sort of word. 
Shift is something that cannot be tied cannot be pigeon 
holed. 

It jumps it bounds it glides 
it SHIFTS 
it must have freedom. 

In defense 

upon coming upon the unclean the corrupt the petty it 

shifts. 
In offense 

upon coming upon these things it efforts to shift them aside 
that is if the right party gets ahold of the shift. 

So you have here an intangible word a spirit word. 

This spirit place took form cared for and nourished by this 

man. 

This spirit had to be fought for offensively and defensively 
for this spirit had its reason for existence 
from there being surrounding opposing spirits. 

Ever since life started a battle ground existed 

the battle ground of the spirits of light and those of darkness. 

To which band does one belong no one knows one only feels. 
This much common horse sense tells us 
both sides claim us in part. 

What's one to do? How's one to tell? 



Well if you glance along the top fence rail 

you won't see the powers of evil astraddle the rail 

they're too positive. 

What's one to do how's one to tell 

No You do 

And the doers haven't time to straddle fence rails. 

It seems those who do that worth the doing 

are possessed of good eyes alive eyes warm eyes 

it seems they radiate a fire within outward, 

The places they inhabit have a light burning 

a light seen from near and far by those who need this light 

and this light sometimes dim sometimes brilliant never out 

A place that is never locked for those who can produce a key. 

A place that is never locked to anyone 

anyone can enter and walk about 

but if one got nothing then the Inner remained closed 

they hadn't the key. 

To realize such a place 

a very tangible intangible place was and is this man's dream. 

How much realized. Well this man being human 
working and being associated with working humans 
Those round about and many there are 
have sensed that things had happened that things were hap 
pening 

that work had been done and was being done 
that the way had been lighted up 
that cheer had been given to many to carry on 
that the place has carried on with the conviction that 
the place does exist. 
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And as to whether or not everything there done 

was the best possible doing 

whether or not mistakes were made 

whether or not those who were identified with the place were 

the better 
whether or not the better work was shown or the showers the 

better 
or as to whether more or less could have been done 

All this answers nothing. 

It's this 

did one get had many gotten of their desires 

a portion of these desires in this place 

where there was a lacking elsewhere. 

Even without their knowing it. 
If so 

the man of the place Alfred Stieglitz hasn't just dreamed a 
place. 

That such a place exists to the extent that a certain human 
or certain humans can realize an existence. . . . 

John Marin 



Addison, Maine ^ Aug. 10, 1934* 
Dear Stieglitz 

I've went and gone and did it again as you may surmise 
I have bought the place 

The place was to be bought so of course I had to buy it 
With the approval of Mr. Harry Wass the man who seems 
to meet the approval of the better sort and too our Mr. Herbert 
Seligmann I am paying down 2500 and the other thousand in 
notes running a year with the privilege of paying that off at my 
convenience I could have payed in full but that would be run 
ning a bit too close to the wind 
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Mr. Harry Wass values my purchase at 7000 Seligmann 
at at least 10000 Well it's a pretty swell property 

And now to get down to work I have painted some and 
am now ready to pitch in and do something but to get this 
thing first off my chest & have an end to it 

They have gotten money and are improving the road down 
here and I should say it will be good enough for anybody in 
about a year 

I bought a boat 25 feet long with a Ford engine in her put 
in first class shape for 175 dollars and as for a small boat as 
tender for the power boat that went with the property 

The Seligmanns and we took quite a cruise in her yesterday 
and she went like a sewing machine 

We went to an island which is most beautiful 

Last year's taxes on property 32 dollars for the year 

Also there is a big piano in the house concert grand 
Chickering make beautiful tone The woman from whom I 
bought wants 100 for it That isn't settled yet I think I 
caught it for much less as it would cost a big sum to move it 
and then she would have no place to put it 

Well this is all for this time Hope to get off to you a 
fool old time letter soon 

I hope this finds you well and reasonably content and 
there are 281 panes of glass in this shanty and your drop in 
the bucket friend 

Marin 



Addisonj Maine, August 28, 29, 30, 1934. 
(I don't know which) 
Dear Stieglitz 

With this letter writing business it seems this way 
along comes your gloomy rainy day and you say now I must 
write some letters and if you partake of the state of the weather 
your letters have a good chance of partaking of the weather con 
dition 

For your best work it is assumed you take of the day and 
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one's condition of the best so that being so it's quite tenable 
that if one's letter writing comes under the head of one's good 
output that the condition of start should be most favorable 
otherwise the probability of stupidity the great bugbear an 
unawareness which follows along 

For you see with awareness with alertness with intelli 
gence with all theories there's a something the undefin- 
able which creeps in which often shows up that you weren't 
quite so aware not quite so alert not quite so intelligent 
there takes place a different awareness an awareness of frus 
tration of defeat 

And if they say you don't practice what you preach well 
they are right in a sense but only partially so 

I suppose the great thing is are you a person of sensibili 
ties are you in a sense an artist then if so this awareness 
this alertness this intelligence will sort of follow along be 
side you a whispering to you once in a while and you'll 
absorb a bit and will be steadied a bit at sometimes the right 
time when you most need 

So that when these combinations are in their position 
then that is done which a sensitive world names masterpiece 

And the relative masterpiece to be put this way that day 
when you created made an object a fine object a worth while 
object which carries aboard its making the whole kit 
Sensitivity 
objectivity 
subjectivity 
spirituality 
and etc, etc. etc. 

One can weave about below above into the room but if 
the object room concept isn't there in its architectural form- 
ness all these others have nothing to peg themselves to and 
that all seems to me much the trouble with us all more or 
less 

With the purchase of this place and all attendant thereof 
the output this season will not be stupendous 

Maybe the better with the looking outward over the wat- 
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ers the ledges the islands the happenings on the waters the 
being as it were placed on the sea itself the porpoises and the 
loons a playing at one's very door step is at first to say the least 
quite flabb ergasting 

I've hardly become acquainted not quite as yet on speak 
ing terms with 

And the human elements the bad man the good man 
and the sentimental fisherman and the coming home of his 19 
year old young daughter the mother being elsewhere and the 
of this young creature's being quite fond of that part of the 
created human critter that wears pants and o the wondering of 
what she will do and as to the surmise as to whether the in 
fluence of her questionable intelligent elders of kin can restrain 
she not having been seen by her father since she was 4 years 
old and for the first time by the others 

All this comes under the head of What? 

The world's police man the world's police woman and 
their too status and as to how they use their policemanship 
damnably or otherwise 

To come to another story yes this is another story may 
be the same I paint my pictures and the natives think I am 
bluffing I strike a few chords on the elephant concert grand- 
piano and they think I am serious what's the answer to that 

Well I wonder what the damned Alders on my place 
thought before I pulled them up now alas they have no think 
at all unless Alders have a spirit 

John Jr. has just returned from digging a mess of clams 

Herbert Seligmann is over there on his porch a reading or 
resting he put in a night last night he was all crouched up 
under the staircase that's his dark room and Mrs, Marin is 
a waiting to to write a letter and the mailman is most due 
and as you show my fool letters to some and if a someone 
that someone happens to be Ralph Flint kindly share this 
wonderful missive with him 

for I would have him to have a bite too 

from your own proputy friend 

Marin 
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Above, dining room; below 3 living room, John Marin's home, 
Cliffside, New Jersey: 1946. Photographs by Peter A. Juley 




John Marin in his studio, Cliffside, New Jersey: 1941. Photo 
graph by Homer St. Gaudens 



Addison, Maine, July 8, 1935* 
Dear Stieglitz 

Our car is sick I think one of the connecting rods on 
the crank shaft is either busted loose or something 

So our car it seems has joined the great majority 

I dictate to my car "go get yourself fixed" let other dic 
tators fix theirs 

I am at work on the book jacket* our Mr. Benson must 
write the book So our Mr. Benson gave us our jobs 

The above was written now the car is fixed and Mr. Ben 
son has his jacket I hope it'll look well on him but "/ ha me 
doubts" 

Well he isn't the only trouble maker You i you make a 
better photograph if you preach any gospel are a trouble 
maker I if I should happen to paint a better picture than the 
other fellow am a trouble maker Yep all creators are trouble 
breeders for they change the condition of sublime take it 
easyness why is it we've got to move about so and fix things 
if only the ladies and the gentlemen would stay away from one 
another Then and then only would there be a dirth of books 
and their makers for there wouldn't be any such High Cock 
O'larums to write about as for instance the yourselfs the 
myselfs all the Dick Wagners and their ilk 

Then would the birds of the air the beasts of the forest 
the fishes of the sea sing a glorious song of joy and the little 
buttercups the little daisies the little violets nod their little 
heads most off in rapture and the trees would whisper to one 
another AT LAST it was about time God took a tumble 
to himself that those two last creations of his man and 
woman were fade outs 

Now if these afore mentioned Ladies and Gentlemen insist 
on misbehaving there are only two remedies that I can see I 
offer them 

Remedy No. i For all offspring of the above mentioned 
ladies and gentlemen who on being examined by a designated 

* For E. M. Benson's John MannThe Man and His Work, American Federation 
of Arts, Washington, D.CU 1935. 
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race of monkeys show the least sign of superiority in any given 
direction any talent whatsoever why immediately OFF 
WITH THEIR HEADS 

Then will those left begin to stew in their divine common- 
placedness where there will be no existence of creative or 
otherwise quality of any descript 

And they can all be herded down to the realm of Gocoanut 
palms and date palms by the monkeys and be fed by them 
and they the monkeys will have buried all things of quality 
and this will last until well the monkeys become disgusted 
and begin putting arsenic in the cocoanut milk then maybe 
some future generation of monkeys will dig up some of this 
buried quality and say "Not too bad" there's the hope 

Remedy No. 2 No chopping off of heads it won't be 
necessary for this remedy the commonplacers the nitwits 
always play the minor role subservient always to the wits the 
first thing is to strike off thousands of Medals these medals to 
be given to those who show quality of any description 

To your murderer of quality 

" artist 

" bank lifter" 

" scientist " 
99 " gangster n " 
" " poet 

Your future Al-Capones 
91 Lincolns 

will be classed alike they'll all get medals the higher you 
qualify in (creative crime) the higher you qualify in (creative 
art poetry science) the finer the medal 

Then would all the nitwits the commonplacers not be 
ing able to get any medals therefore having nothing whatso 
ever to live for would CROAK and there would be no need of 
laws of prisons of cops blessed be a premium on Conceit 
deceit rascality the same as on virtue honesty nobility 
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A mutual respect but alas there's always a fly in the oint 
ment for if a gentleman of rascal quality would mate with a 
lady of noble quality even though there be mutual love and 
respect in the mating nature might take a hand and some 
thing funny might happen might not this offspring bear a 
strange resemblance to the 1935 vintage still the very least 
they can do is to give both or one of my remedies a trial 

Now then there was once a little girl and a little boy who 
lived the one on one side of the street the other opposite 

Said the little girl to the little boy "Tell me to come on 
over" 

Little boy "Come on ovef 

Little girl "I dasn't my poppa won't let me" After a 
bit little girl "Tell me to come on over again" 

This dialogue repeated many times now then "My dears" 
did in the End the little girl come on over 
but 

It's been a beautiful world it is a beautiful world it's 
the only world we've known Our work was done in this world 
Our friends have been of this world and we have fared 
moderately well and we have enjoyed the living moderately 
well with some Swell moments and I am inclined to it that the 
swell moments of a Crook are quite quite different from the 
swell moments of an honest individual and that honest labor is 
the only thing and with that age old piece of philosophy this 
wise critter of the year 1935 will go with his family and play in 
our back and front yard up at Cape Split 

Give my best to O'Keeffe and hope she is starting in to 
spread herself on canvas again 

and the best to you from your Once again 

Marin 

Start for Maine Thursday also Got the check with your 
letter 
The checks the wearwithalls to help enjoy the letters 
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Addison, Maine, August 18, 
Dear Stieglitz 

We'll have to begin this letter with news items 

No. i Mrs. Seligmann is to dance Tuesday afternoon at 
3:30 p.m. sharp on our Sun porch the audience to be spilled 
on the back side of the said porch the piano is heavy the 
audience will be lighter than the piano tho' I shouldn't wonder 
but what they would weigh more in another sort of density so 
that I am afraid I'll have to give some thought to the porch it 
self p rO p her up or down she'll come with all them precious 
souls with her 

Last Sunday she danced on the lawn back of Harry Wass's 
house in the rain quite an audience about 75 I should 
judge music furnished by some sort of victrola it was really 
quite beautiful I felt she was quite a dancer then too she's 
quite at home among her own people 

Item No. 2 went on a picnic ate mackerel and were 
eaten by flies 

Item No. 3 Mr. X. wants to know my exact age also 
when I saw my first Cezanne, and how I was affected also how 
my studies under tutelage affected me he says I don't need to 
answer these damn fool questions but that he'd appreciate it if 
I would if I would do what? 

Now before I forget it I must ask you a very serious ques 
tion what do you do when damned crows awaken you at day 
break? I mean of course what do you to the Crows as (a la 
Mr. X) you may not answer this though an immediate an 
swer would be GREATLY APPRECIATED 

One of the sorrows of owning a place is that you cannot 
send for the Landlord to fix the stopped up kitchen drain you 
have to do your own fixing and whilst I was a fixin no that 
wasn't it I had fixed it when Seligmann dropped over to see 
my newest work he seemed to be gunning for paintings well 
What de Hell A small matter such as putting some paint on 
paper or canvas when there's the Kitchen Sink 

Any how this is one swell place and we are somehow be- 
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ginning to sort of fall in love with it though owning a place 
even though all paid for with the sense of ownership there 
comes the responsibility of caring for it and looking after it 
and such things as the fixing of Kitchen Sinks 

Yes we have the house and grounds and in front of us the 
bay and islands and smooth water and rough water and the 
porpoises a chasing after herring the house is so close to the 
water I almost feel at times that I am on a boat then there are 
those Sun Sets we make em to order the kind No Artist can 
paint. 

Well it's a damned good thing there's something them 
damn fool artists can't tackle 

I am thinking of starting a race a new kind of sail boat 
race All the boats to line up on a day when there's not a 
breath of air stirring but for each competitor to furnish his 
own wind Now wouldn't that be a race and wouldn't they go 
like Hell they knowing for certain their destination Hell of 
course trouble is they couldn't furnish boats enough for 
i/ioooth of these windy gentry competitors and if they'd 
start one of those races against the real wind who would you 
bet on? 

Now back to Mr. X. and Cezanne I think I'll tell him that 
Cezanne is now up sornewheres or down somewheres a trying 
his heaven'est or his damnd'est whatever the vocabulary in the 
place he is they use to imitate that cuss Marin 

How's that for a piece of real (honest to goodness) brass 

Out on one of the outer islands named (Outer sand Island) 
I suppose so named because there is no sand on it but great 
granite slabs a piled up by those great forces thousands of years 
ago myriads of sea birds one feels not man one feels not 
cities 

Under the lea of this island afloating on the waves were two 
little sea pigeons (a kind of miniature duck) and oh so beauti 
ful one's heart went out to them there they floated the 
pair, with nature's caring, with the mating season once a year 
the rest of the time perfectly happy & content to be near 
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one another no complicated depressions when the storm ap 
proached they had their wings to take them to some sheltered 
place under the lea of the storm 

Being a human one cannot help but think in contrast of 
the human species with his chasings his inventions with his mix 
ups and trouble manufacturing and their sex problems and 
woman's rights and man's rights 

Now these two little sea pigeons accepted their difference 
and were glad were content wouldn't have it otherwise 

There's one thing man has made that approaches music, 
art and poetry these three made with no other thought than 
to create beauty 

A something that is wistful and lovable a something that 
is cold as ice and of an aloofness indescribable to all that is dross 
and ugly "choose ye this day whom ye shall serve" 

Well I hope this will find you tolerably in health and con 
tentment 

Your ancient Mariner 

Marin 

P.S. Received the check 

P.S. No. 2 The painting is traveling apace coming in on 
a slow train (not perishable) ???? 



Addisorij Maine, Aug. 30, 
Dear Stieglitz 

Letter writing has become a task to pause right here 

and say to one's self "Have not all things become tasks" to 

commit oneself to a Yes conies close to hopelessness and worse 
and if one still persists in Yes one in honesty to one's self 
should give up and quit well the quitting time in any event 
will come with all due haste 

So to continue to saw the wood to continue to write the 
letter by so doing one might still surprise one's self that the 
sawing is still good that the letter is too not too bad that one 
still likes one's own sawing the better 
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So that I am beginning to write still another letter I am 
beginning to still saw some more wood 

I brought up the start the sort of layout to another circus 
picture well I have been working on that and it hangs over 
the mantel and I painted a seapiece and that hangs on a side 
wall 

And but to the beginning You see the walls of this pal 
ace were painted Seligmann rightly called it a hot dog color 
and the trim a sort of sneaky molasses color 

Now the walls are a sort of beautiful deep ivory and the 
trim the purest white 3 solid coats the walls were done for 
me the trim by me 

So that the pictures now at least have a chance to do their 
stuff if they have any of it in them 

Then another day well the kitchen stove smoked went 
dead the fireplace smoked got desperate we all cussed 
you learn to very quickly up here 

So John and I got up on that roof up by the chimney with a 
rope to which was attached a small Christmas tree then a rock 
to weight it and down the chimney flue it went when we got 
through in the bottom there lay deposited 4 pails of soot and 
and and that's the trouble with most of us we need cleaning 
out in other words the soot taken out of us there* d be quite 
a sizable pile 

All is changed I have just been in for a cleansing in Old 
Ocean and I feel bully and I went in in my born clothes 
there were none to see and what they missed and there is 
fair weather ahead there is a little German barometer on the 
desk put in a little house when it's to be fair weather Gret- 
chen comes out in her little white and blue frock when it's to 
be stormy weather the old witch comes out in her black & 
brown robes now Gretchen is out I guess I'll paint a picture 

Fish chowder fish smother shad salmon mackerel & 
herring with the common Cod Lobsters clams stewed & 
fried 

Mr. Perkins he's one fine man over eighty now in his 
younger days was a traveling man District Maine coast at 
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his stopping places was catered to being very well liked He 
tells of the time when he was given fried Scallops morning noon 
and night for 7 days handrnnning they all laid out to give 
him what they knew he liked it seems a man had caught a few 
bushels of scallops and had peddled them just ahead of our 
friend Perkins in the little towns he visited 

I have received no letters with the exception of family let 
ters and bills 

I have sent no letters with the exception of family letters 
and bill payments which are not quite letters 
I expect to paint just a few pictures 

I expect to try and behave myself and to sit low and watch 
and wait and listen and to try and appreciate what I have and as 
for the other fellow to wish him luck but not to wish luck on 
every fellow not by a damned sight as it is there are just too 
many grinning faces about 

So here's to the small modest army of those deserving of 
Lady Luck 

Let's hope we are included yer friend as the pot boils 
over 

Marin 



Addison, Maine, Sept. 10, 1936. 
Dear Stieglitz 

Hans and Gretchen are out and the Old Witch is in So 
there's good weather ahead 

Though it's blowing hard and there are white caps ashow- 
ing all over the sea 

There are a couple of Oil paintings slowly drying in 
places the paint is on thick and as paint costs money the thicker 
the paint the more you ought to get for the picture or the 
thicker the paint the more wasted therefore the more's the 
penalty 
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The other day I came home tired having painted a picture 
to find a telegram awaiting me telling me that my step mother 
had passed on which meant a journey to Washington which was 
very tiring in every way 

I was not at all surprised at her going as she had failed rap 
idly beginning the last year 

Since the above writing I have added another oil to the col 
lection and expect if the day comes along to add another 

Four Master pieces ought to be enough 

Here the Sea is so damned insistent that houses and land 
things won't appear much in my pictures 

For Subject matter I don't go very far I stick a boat in 
here and there from past experience of boats speaking of boats 
about the only Frenchman's work I have a profound respect 
for is a fellow who worked very differently from the way I work 
and that chap was Boudin he knew his boats Hartley has a 
profound respect for him too he told me so I saw a painting 
of a boat by Manet in I think the Metropolitan to me it was a 
joke to me Manet didn't know boats didn't know the sea 

Another thing I find that art is extremely mature and that 
though a work may have been done by a man young in years you 
don't think of it that way that art has a mature Eternal youth 
that the artist is a combination of age and youth when either 
one becomes too insistent the Combination is lost 

To become aware of what is happening to make THAT 
look like THAT 

Well in a week now or so the car will be pointed New York 
ward and then as you say "We'll see" as before and after 

Your friend 

Marin 

P.S. Looks as if you might have to book your passage for the 
world series in old N.Y. 
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Cliffside, New Jersey, Feb. 18, 

My dear Mr. and Mrs. Phillips 

Stieglitz has told me you have become owner of my paint 
ing 5th Ave. I do hope it will wear well whether it will hold 
its own for you know and I know it will be in some mighty 
good Company 

But as I respect your judgment of pictures I must respect 
your purchase and say quite probably you have a good pic 
ture 

That Goya still haunts me 

It is not that it is just a good picture there are many in 
the world but it has all through it that which I find so lacking 
that which I am striving so after rhythm and that to me 
hooks a picture right up with music 

You have no doubt read the interview the lady of the 
Post* gave me which seems to be a series of her wishes of 
things I should have said but didn't say not all of them at 
least that about the Mellon Collection and others such as my 
scorn of nationalities and the American Scene etc. 

I do have scorn for those who just by giving the American 
locale hoist themselves upon us as Artists just because they 
use the American locale 

One thing I told her was that supposing there were two 
men of Equal caliber one a foreigner the other of our soil 
that in that case I'd certainly make choice and choose the 
one of Our soil to do the job Then there's the chap in the 
Star or Heraldf I've forgotten which who after praising my 
work has this "Of course Marin can't draw neither could 
Cezanne for that matter" Well my claim is that if a man is 
anything of an Artist he certainly can draw that he is the 
consummate draughtsman too I think he speaks of a lack of 
composition when you are building a structure it's all Com 
position that's my belief anyway when those who do not 

know speak of accepting a croaking from an ill wisher if 

they'd only be more careful if they'd only see for themselves 

*t (Washington) . 
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the better for altogether I have more heart for those un 
sophisticated ones than I have for the breed up here who 
know it all 

There is something else I must speak about the hearten 
ing those young people of yours gave me They are the ones 
you know to carry the torch of "the good workman" they 
will they must good luck to them 

Thanking you both 

I have told my brother Charles* that my stay in Washing 
ton was like a beautiful dream 

You both were greatly responsible for this 

Most Sincerely 

John Marin 



Cliffside^ New Jersey, June 14, 1937. 
Dear Harry 8c Leo Wass 

The passing of the wife and mother was a Shock to us 
The older ones the Old Stock the land marks as it were 
no it's not pleasant it hurts. 

It robs the place of a part of it so that it's never quite the 
Same 

I know that when we come up there well miss her 
much still though we grieve we have to carry on She herself 
would want it to be So 

And every time we look at the flowers we'll think of her 
one could not disassociate her from them and her people 
which made it So that all who came in contact with her received 
a warmth that was herself a warmth that will remain with 
them which thought though we grieve gives comfort and 
gives cheer to carry on the example she set with her living 
Our very best wishes and sympathy to you two 

Your friend 

John Marin 

* Charles Bittinger, Marin's half-brother. 
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Addison, Maine, Aug. i } 
Dear Stieglitz 

It comes to me that ("all our best efforts") must be 
crossed off and that (Some one else) must be given the 
wreath 

Picking up My Saturday Evening Post I find that Our 
Mr. Roosevelt's best speeches were the Effort of Mr. Tom Cor 
coran die silent man of Washington 

So that I suppose your best photographs were not by you 
made and that my paintings if any are good were too painted by 
some one else 

Now to find that some one that you and I owe to so heav- 
ily 

Anyway my trigger puller isn't hardpressed these days 

For this I know for certain that the Lumbago the Sci 
atica and the new pains down the front of my leg belong to 
me 

If by any chance some one has willed theirs onto me may 
they die in fish fat 

Not one stroke of work have I done thus far 

No I cannot be depended upon the doctor tells me it 
will take time and plenty of heat plenty of heat 

a little later 
I think my leg is better If so we will begin to work again 

if for no other reason so as to give the critics their chance to 

repeat "He is falling off his stride." 

In an issue of the Sunday Times there were reproduced 

some abstractions Picasso Duchamp fe some others which 

has given me some fodder for my Saturday Evening tirades 
Am I getting to rapidly become a cranky old duffer ? 

Aug. 4 
This morning I painted a picture I tell you it felt good to 

get out there again with my subject matter Ha ... Ha ... 
The House is being painted (they claim they didn't start 

sooner on account of wet weather) now the puzzle is how to 

paint the flagpole 
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I love this place more and more but I'll have it somehow 
get in shape for it's no Old People's home 

I'll write to you soon again maybe something like a letter 
in the meantime yours for keeps and to O'Keeffe and any 
one else who cares 

Your 
Matin 



Cliffside., New Jerey, Sept. 23, 
Dear Stieglitz 

The way I figure it is this that you will be up to Lake 
George when this important Epistle arrives 

The Summer is a thing of the past strange as it may seem 
all summers I have known are things of the past 

Autumn is here Enjoy it there's much trouble in the 
world You are not to Enjoy I refuse I will Enjoy 

I have had my Lumbago will have it again but between 
times joy it will be 

I have the work I did during the summer it's up here in 
my room it's my work no one else's the putting down my 
wa y the seeing my way and I have given myself pleasure in 
the making of it that particular pleasure no one else can have 
as no one can have the bad time I have when the going is not 
to my way right 

So that the joys and the irritations are particularly and 
curiously of my ownership 

And when I squeeze the red out of the tube and it's 
moulded onto its working surface to my moulding I have de 
light and when I squeeze the blue out of the tube and its 
moulded onto its working surface to my moulding I have de 
light and it's so when all others of my choosing are squeezed 
out and moulded to my mouldings that I have delight 

The delight of others I share in part only I cannot fully 
share as others cannot share fully my delights 
These my eyes that see as others cannot see 
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These are my ears that hear as others cannot hear 

To the extent of others' sharing that cannot be measured 
we cannot even measure our own extent but this we have in 
common a hope that we have seen and heard and touched or 
done of worthwhileness has been sensed and felt to a degree 
by others 

But the one who has seen who has heard who has 
touched who has done gets these delights to that Extent 
and so real that it distresses him when he comes in contact 
with those devoid as it must distress others gifted in other ways 
to feel our own unresponsiveness 

That we are not perfect That we have the sense though 
of occasionally hitting the key and getting the delight there 
from that as we go along the hitting will be of tener but never 
so often that (Commonplace perfection) kills delight 

Prove this delight you are talking about so much how do 
you know you have it to an extent? 

Can I prove that I felt well prove that I slept last night 
that I ate my dinner today 

Look at me what do you think about it look at my work 
all wrong all right and then what 
But Enough is Enough 
Enough of this putting down in all Seriousness 

Ba I am afraid I question Seriousness with its big S 

I shy at a seriousness that vaunts on seeing the big thing 
as I shy at a Shallowness 

As the vaunted serious can be blinded to the little things 
that make up the big and as the shallow ones can never see the 
big thing 

One questions either of them seeing much of anything 

I question Do I question another's rightness will I 
question another's rightness I probably have I probably will 
and you can cross out the word (probable) 

Why Well it seems to be in the breed 
It makes for Enemies 
It makes for friends 

One may have glimpses^of such clearness that one cannot 
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comprehend a like clearness in others 

There is the right There is the wrong 
Would a sane person have the nerve to appoint the judge 
therefore doesn't our self-appointment make gift to us of insan 
ity's degree 

I guess what do I guess I guess I'd better play my drum 
if I consider it a big drum or a series of little drums suffice 
so that I enjoy the drumming 

Those who enjoy not my drumming I give the chance to 
S k idoo 

Those who enjoy my drumming not too close please or 
I'll find I have to have myself roped off 

Am I a bit Cocky 

Cheer up there's a breeze aspringing up the kind of a 
breeze that's most liable to blow these chips from off my shoul 
der blades 

I'd better quit quickly 
and good night 

Your friend that was and is 

Marin 



TO MY PAINT CHILDREN* 

To you who have been in the making 
these many years 

and who are now made to the best of my 
making 

and do now find yourselves hung in all your 
seeming nakedness on these walls 

bear yourselves well and disclose no more 
than can be disclosed by your being what you are 

Hold yourselves aloof hold yourselves 
strange with a strange strangeness 

e From Catalogue for Marin Exhibition, An American Place, February 14, 1938. 
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Tempt those who can be tempted and for 
those cease not to tempt but if one says 
"he has you" go you into hiding 

Now my Paint Kids Poppa knows you 
are Splayed in parts are weak 
in parts 

with here and there of a part missing 
inarticulate but not so much so 
but that Poppa gets a meaning 

yes you are incomplete you are not quite 
rigged up there'll be here and there a missing 
to complete your balanced order 

that's where your Poppa hasn't quite clicked 
your baffled Poppa still you have each and every 
one somewhat clicked some few of you 
somehow clicked 

so that Even the most crippled of you 
well he loves you all you're his 

love-paint-children and however you are 
looked at don't change yourselves just keep 
being yourselves 

you ask no questions you answer 
no questions 

you move in your own movings 
Content to play in your own little yards he 
your Poppa has surrounded you with each a little 
fence 

each fence perhaps hurriedly made 
perhaps not too well made just like yourselves 

your fence now becomes a pan of you 
I hope it won't hinder your playing 
I trust it will serve to make you play the harder 
within yourselves knowing your boundaries 

and if your fence does keep them who 
would see from seeing you too intimately it will 

make to tantalize so that they will be made 

as it were to take peeps through the pickets 
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your Poppa had quite a job in the making 
of you 

We will give them quite a job 
if they really want to see you 

Now there have been Somethings said 
about the which I will now speak 

you see you my water paint kids and you 
my Oilpaint Kids are different 

but you were made each and every one 
of you by that same old Codger your Poppa 

I would say you are neither the one 
or the other to be jealous of one another 

to you my Oil Kids your Poppa got a 
somewhat reputation a making your water sisters 

but you Seem to be a Coming along 
tolerably well tolerably well maybe a little 
haltingly but still a moving I hope as to why 
I speak of this there be those who have said 
may still say You should never have been born 

Give them not a thought 
You are not if you are not 
but you Are if you are and that's that 
Now to all of you again be yourselves 

behave as individuals to the Extent that 
you have these ingredients within you as healthy 
well balanced individuals should behave 

Wherever you go and Poppa hopes that 
those of you who go won't become lonesome 
will have a warm habitation will be allowed to live 
will be in good Company deserving good company 
and for those of you who return back to him 

well Poppa too knows where a few 
fatted calves are to be found 

now to all of you don't forget 

thank warmly the man who's made it possible 
your being where you are 
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So long Kids Poppa salutes you again 
don't meddle in other people's affairs if they love 
our AFFAIR dance to them Kids 
DANCE your loving Poppa 

JOHN MARIN 



Addisori; Maine, July i8 3 1938. 
Dear Stieglitz and O'Keeffe 

Starting out with the weather for it's the weather we 
are having and the Oldest inhabitant (has never seen anything 
like it) which is very dependable that oldest inhabitant say 
ing though the weather is not which is to let you know that 
it's rain and fog and it's here I sit with my feet cocked upon 
the window ledge alooking out at the water abreaking on that 
ledge outside that ledge that I could throw the biscuit on and 
am sort of beginning to think of pictures and that if worst 
comes to worst these pictures that I may paint this year must 
be saleable pictures you bet your life not the kind I painted 
last year 

In the sitting room there is a mantel above the fireplace 
and I have been thinking how swell a Glorious picture would 
look a hanging above there now wouldn't it? again bet 
your life but the nubbin is Where in Hell am I going to get 
the Glorious picture 

Oh quite of course I me it can paint that critter also 
again bet your life but I must not not on your life you 
are to set your sail for the saleable me boy in other words 
try behaving yourself 

Supposing though that by behaving myself I'll be mis 
behaving myself What Ah I seem to see through a rift in 
the fog some glimpse of the possible Glorious picture Hur 
ray mine own behaving so just you wait a bit and Up she 
goes I tell you now what I'll do 

Our Bill Thompson is some time agoing to set up this 
newly painted flagpole of mine and this indefinite John Marin 
is some time agoing to paint his Glorious picture they'll prob- 
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ably be ready at the same time so that I'll attach the beauty 
to the halliards and run her up up there unfurled to the 
breezes in all her glory Yes that's the place for it up there 
asinging 

The daisies and the buttercups look so beautiful I hate to 
mow them down 

And that stuff agrowing a top my head that needs the 
scythe too if only one could get daisies and buttercups to grow 
there 

Ah A painting by O'Keeffe daisies and buttercups 
beautiful and where oh where did you get to see such butter 
cups and daisies? Why they grew atop Marines head 

We were sitting over to Bill Thompson's ajoking and so 
forth and I remarked that I was a real good feller and did what 
I was told (Little Bill Thompson) not yet six spoke up and 
said "Mr. Marin if I told you to go jump off the head of the 
Cape would you do it?" just like a shot out of a gun well I 
was floored and started to beg off and said "now Billy you 
wouldn't tell me to do that would you?" Well he let me off 
but he had the look on his face like this "don't let it happen 
again" a close call wasn't it? for I'd a had to make good 
wouldn't I? and to the World in general do your bluffing 
before Grown ups for sure as Turkey Infants will call your 
bluff 

Harry Wass was quite sick this past winter but he still 
has the broad outlook he has the finest strawberry patch in 
the State of Maine he says that the boys and girls are behav 
ing just as they behaved when he was young he says he raised 
Hell when he was a boy & he says that boys and girls always 
did raise Hell and that they never did work when they could 
get out of it 

Was over to the Thompsons the other night six kids One 
married Wife and baby so that there are infant uncles and 
an infant aunt well they are all healthy and well behaved and 
the dog and the cat they look well fed too How do they do it? 
and Mrs. Thompson looks cheerful how does she manage 
it? I guess because they are real people 
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Two Canvasses are stretched the paper in shape mate 
rials all here Suppose I should start in real soon yes pitch 
my brains overboard I have a very small shovel around some 
where and start to work though come to think of it Why 
bother about one's brains they are not worth bothering about 

And now Stieglitz I hope that by now you are on your 
feet your two feet and have your kind of a pipe between 
your teeth and are soon to let out your own kind of clouds of 
smoke to tantalize the Brats again 

We are not getting any newspapers so I don't know nothin 
don't know how the Giants or the Yankees are making out 
I don't know what Schmelling is asaying over there in Germany 

So that when you get this you will be getting six whole 
pages of Nothin 

from your next to nothing but always 

YourO'Keeffe K . , 
X r o - T vfriend 
Your Stieglitz j 

Marin 



Cape Split, Maine, Sept. 18, 1938. 
Dear Seligmann 

Here I be which translated would seem to mean I am 
still here 

The fogs the rains the tempests 

I am still here The clams have been dug the cran 
berries have been picked last & least the paint has been 
squeezed from the tubes I am still here I have listened to 
their oft repeated stories 

the great big black bars 
the wild cats 
the moose 

the deer and the big big big big snakes 
and I am still here the wood has been chopped the 
fires lighted the beds slept in 



and I am still here and you are entitled to say "You 
damned fool Stay there" 

but I WON'T I am packing my family my goods and un 
paid bills and am very shortly leaving for (c-i-v-i-l-i-z-a-t-i-o-n) 
??????? up to date streamlined ironed out flattened out 
squeezed out by the Hitlers of the Earth they haint up here 
no semblance of a Hitler was ever known to live near tie Sea 
they must live near little things 

Now then when I get back yes when I get back what 
to do to mind my own little affair as best I can to putter 
around to look over my paint jobs to tinker on the pianer 
and to keep a warm place for a friend or two 

Glancing up I see two loons & bunch of sand birds and 
gulls Sheep Island is Eagle Island is Norton's Island is 
well you know where they are maybe we'll see them next 
year you and I who knows? anyhow when I want a laugh 
I reread your two months' old squirt* 

And anyhow when I get back I'll be wanting to see you 
we will be wanting to see you we'll be wanting to see you both 
and I'll show you a paint squirt or two 

And until then to you both with clams lobsters and 
cod heads thrown in 

Yer ever lasting 

friend 

Marin 



[Cape Split, Maine} 
Sept. 21, 1938. 
Dear Stieglitz 

There was a young fellow came from off a yacht to see 
me and my work he responded therefore he was intelligent 
there was another young fellow art dealer in Boston to 
drum up trade he didn't ask to see my work therefore he was 
unintelligent 

* Refers to a letter from. Seligmann. 
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Unanswerable logic plain as the nose on your face but 
where does it get you anyway I am painting and will paint so 
long as I have guts and paint & Canvas 

As I said to you in my last Old man weather hasn't been 
very kind this season how somever I've put in a few licks 
they are good or they are rotten 

Who said rotten! well whoever said it can go to that warm 
place we sometimes mention 

I expect toward the close of next week well be pulling up 
stakes and will head the car for what we call home home as I 
take it is the place where you would like to be wherever that 
is some people travellers go gunning for it all their lives 
Others are content to stay put or are put 

It's raining pitch forks again but for me I'd much rather 
look out on the ocean with it than to look at the dreary trees 
being soaked 

Everybody that is natives are canning canning every 
thing bushels of blueberries bushels of cranberries yes ev 
erything they get 

If we all were canned well some descendant might open 
up a can it might create such a stench the rest might say 
"Oh for God's sake let's pitch the whole mess overboard" "no 
there are few cans of good stuff there" 

But the labor of having to go through the whole mess to 
find the few good ones 

Why this why all this 

I will insist on looking back at the good times I have had 
I will insist on looking forward to more good times to some 
how having a little of the wherewithall to carry on again up 
here by the ocean next year there is much to be gotten by 
more seeing by more knowing 

What a wonder thing seeing what a life seeing 
Your friend uncanned 

Marin 
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A FEW NOTES* 

I would say (if I were asked) to a person who thinks he 
wishes to paint or to do anything for that matter 

Go look at the bird's flight the man's walk the sea's 
movement 

They have a way to keep their motion nature's laws of 
motion have to be obeyed and you have to follow along 

The good picture embraces these laws the best of the 
old did that's what gives them their life 

The bird soon senses when it's done the wrong thing the 
flight is disturbed and it immediately counterbalances this 
disturbance to keep in flight 

The sensitive workman soon is aware of the wrong layout 
The bird is (right away) aware of the broken wing 
The artist of the lifeless line 

The Earth revolves around the Sun so fast you'd think 
it would be smashed to bits 

but no the Sun's pull is just right 

Just look up the Sun is shining 

The Earth is here and all is well the basic law is being 
obeyed 

So in front of the picture so obeying you are released 
and can just look without any brain worry 

As for message as for story The very doing the very 
way it is done the very what is being done by they the parts 
lead to this message to this story in fact is the message 
is the story 

* From Twice a Year No. 2, Spring-Summer, 1939. 
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You the workman care exceedingly about a workmanlike 
job but don't get it wrong for a few seemingly careless 
lines a few seeming daubs o color if handled so that the 
whole constitutes a living thing well that would be a work 
manlike job too 

Don't try to be great 
Don't try to be important 

Taken from my own experience I remember a certain 
day looking at my paintings my head began to swell it 
swelled enormously came near killing me 

A kid of six was the antidote with its little painting in 
colors in a book 

The cure was as bad as the disease my own head went 
down so fast it again came near killing me 

You are building a structure as surely as a structural 
bridge the bridge satisfies if structurally right so your pic 
ture 

things should look right 

Even a small thing like addressing an envelope how many 
have you seen that balanced that adorned the envelope with 
their stamp 

You try to see your objects in their movement positions 
you seek for ( back bones) of these swaying objects these you 
must hold to for all you are worth 

All good writing All good music All good painting 
obeys this principle 

for as the back bones bend the whole structure bends 

and I would conceive the picture the writing the music 
as structures related bending a swaying on their back 
bones 

Good things start good things finish they don't hesitate 
they start 
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but not that they don't try to mighty hard 
Don't they in their stupidity tell you how to look where to 

look and looking what to see how to interpret what to read 

into 

Supposing you were out for a walk oh in the woods 

along the streams over the hills 

and at every step of the way there were signs a telling you 

how to walk where to walk when to stop how fast to walk 

what to see and how to see it 

say would you have enjoyed your walk? 

The sensitive want to do their own hearing their own 
seeing 

and they don't want to overdo it 

for one can see too many pictures 

hear too much music 

read too many books 

see and hear too much of everything 

can get into a state of not anymore having an original thought 
or feeling left most all is borrowed 

We must be entertained 

if we did our own entertaining there might develop a breed of 
amateurs some amateurs have been worthwhile some have 
done things for the sheer fun of it 

Entertained people foster dishonesty 
for is not dishonesty oft times bred by the fear of being 
held stupid 

Let others tell themselves how 

Give yourself the liberty of telling yourself how 

These notes these ramblings of mine if they give you 
anything worthwhile well and good if they don't well 
they don't but I fear I am to be taken with many grains of (I 
believe it's salt) if at all 
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Does one practice what one preaches? 

if only that one makes one's best stab at it 
that's what I do more or less 

Most sincerely 

John Marin 



Cliffside Park, New Jersey, May 18, 1939- 
Dear John* 

They are Spliced the McClave girl and the Boger boyf 
I know it for I was there and saw them do it 

And there was a Capacity gathering in the Church and 
there was a traffic jam I can tell you around that Corner 
The Church inside looked beautiful the bride the groom 
the bridesmaids they all put on a Swell show and then 
those of us who were to attend the reception out at the Hack- 
ensack Golf Club away out in Oradel Well we (most of us) 
had one beaut of a time afinding the place it was night and 
all those lights and the asking the way at different gas Stations 
along the way the gas man would be liable to say "What's 
going on out there you are the sixth or seventh who's asked the 
same questions" but we got there it would have been a Cinch 
in the day time yes we finally arrived and Entered a huge 
room and after a bit received refreshment and sat around or 
stood up and pow wowed and had a pretty good time So 
that's that 

Up in our tree the one where the bird house was put up 
the one with the three parts well one of the parts is at the 
top dead this dead top was spied by a pair of flickers you 
know them a species of wood pecker bigger than a robin 
Well they decided after some palaver to go to it 

A hole was drilled to the center then the chamber was 
built it took that bird a week working (not union hours) 

* John Marin, Jr. 

t Neighbors in ClifEside, N. J. 



that bird I say for only one did the work Guess male or female 
I don't know any how when that bird was through with the 
large chamber and I mean large for I could look through 
the glasses up in my room I am telling you the Garage roof 
the ground all under that tree and away over in Lucht's yard 
were literally covered with chips all the neighbors came over 
to watch progress it's finished now but if I had known I 
could have advertised and have Charged admittance either 
that or had an agreement with those bloomin birds make them 
pay rent for it's my tree (AIN'T it) here's something for 
you and your pals to figure out how when where and 
what's to be done to Collect from a real bird 

Your mother and I have been going out into the Country 
quite a bit of late I spoiling more Canvas with paint mostly 
I skirted the region between Rockland lake and Suffern the 
country Swell the only drawback the Old stock who inhab 
ited the region well for the most part they have passed out 
and in their place you find bunches of those city critters 
who don't seem to belong critters you'd dub INTELLI- 
GENCIA whatever that may mean farther South around 
Ramsey it's somewhat better for there you feel that the young 
people derive more from the old stock therefore go better with 
the landscape 

Well here's hoping you come out all right with the work 
and put into it all you've got one can't ask more 

With that Satisfaction that Soon the (if you must call it 
that) Cramming days will be over and you can say well that's 
that I don't have to do that again 

But anyhow if you do the best you can that's all and if 
you can get help needing it don't hesitate 
and here's the best of luck 

affectionately 

Your 

Dad 
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Addison., Maine 3 July 12^ 1939- 
Dear Stieglitz 

The Ocean it's still here Ocean empty tin can 

Yes you see I set up an empty tin can to shoot at that 
empty tin can becomes for me the most important thing on 
earth 

Ocean same thing my painting it makes it important 
I haven't started painting it yet nor have I started shooting at 
the tin can 

Therefore you old ocean you old empty tin can Yes you 
are both empty as far as I am concerned 

To paint old ocean to paint empty tin can I use same 
size canvas 

This ocean this earth is no bigger than the part of it I now 
see prove otherwise therefore otherwise notwithstanding 
as a matter of fact 

Confound it all what I am trying to tell ye is that this top 
story room of mine is for rent and I can get no takers 
it charges no more 1 , , 
it charges less } but I am char S ed more 

Suffice to say there are no pictures a hanging up in my 
upper loft at the present time the walls are all bare well you 
like bare walls but you'll have to have the lady in to brush 
down quite a few cobwebs 

So I guess I had better hold on to this upper story of mine 
Cobwebs and all I rather like cobwebs I should I was 
brought up with them I know my Cobweb-ses 

I had better keep on with this letter while this mood lasts 
I find I am so a creature of moods 

Forget it other people have moods too I painted a few 
pictures this spring little fellers 12 by 16 this much I'll 
guarantee there went into them some paint love 

I may paint a few pictures while up here and this much I'll 
guarantee that there will go into them some more of paint love 
more I'll not guarantee they will in all probability be small 
but I must paint some colossal pictures NIX 
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I am a small town gink with a small town disposition I'll 
insist on being an old fashion critter but the town must be of 
my choosing the critters in this town of my choosing too and 
since I cannot bring this about I don't belong anywhere 

I did see some mighty fine mountains acrossing the State of 
Vermont though but the people are poor they couldn't sup 
port me therefore I am here I've cut some grass I've 
opened up the piano it needs tuning therefore send up the 
best tuner in N.Y.C. by plane and send the bill to the Y.W.- 
P.Q.Z.M.X. 

So maybe I'll start painting if I do I shouldn't wonder 
but what I'd paint Rocks Sea Sky and Earth and I'll 
probably use plenty of paint like the feller up here said about 
baking beans plenty of pork plenty of pork plenty of 
pork 

So that by going backwards I go forward a rediscovery of 
old ways of seeing 

You Surrealists you moderns? do you like my painting? 
as one voice they answer NO what do you like we like 
what comes from within say they Oh I knew that say I but 
you mistake Since your upper story cannot give out what isn't 
there what comes from you is quite different I would guess 
that it comes from lower down and what's more it has not even 
a healthy wholesome stench to it that which is your output 

Good lord I am getting up an argument I'd better quit 
for yet a little while in this "Vale of Tears" Ha Ha 

Yer friend 

Marin 

(P.S. To the bunch Greetings) 



Addisori; Maine^ Aug. 31, 1940. 
Dear Stieglitz 

It is a long long time but how quick it passes me and 
letter writing 
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Why well we are still in the land of the living though 
there will still be a fence around it 

Why and quite a bit of sound proofing is necessary there 
will still be peekers in or let's make believe there will be 

For instance the woman who is up here who has a son 
who admires my work??? he may come up probably paints 
probably will be one of (those agains) 
Well Mama loves him 

Three weeks ago a young man arrived he's something of a 
boy stayed overnight insisted on helping met him at Rosen- 
feld's paints showed me some drawings good his name 
Porter brother of man you gave photographic exhibition to 
I guess they're two mighty fine fellows 

The other day I went to the Head of the Cape in the car 
when I got there the thing to do was to get down to the foot of 
the Cape on the ledges about 200 feet below 

To get there a tangle mess of fir trees there's a path the 
one who made it is a fool or was a fool I being of course the 
greater fool must needs make my own with my (leetle hatchet) 
then to lug the load 2 canvases an easel a paint box a 
pallette also the hatchet for the chopping out then a vast as 
sortment tobacco pouch pipe matches & what not also my 
self on the back trip all of these also myself 

I could have been helped on the trip up by hot air but alas 
I didn't have any left for after the painting it had all evaporated 
yep going up I weighed a ton 

Brother there be skeeters down on them damn ledges and 
when the wind she do blow they ain't but when she is quiet 
they be and Brother they sure kin make for yer ter bel- 
ler 

Then there are the two girls here also two other girls 
both sets wear pants both sets have dogs big dogs both sets 
very sensible didn't say sensitive they have to be sensible to 
cover up What 

If you were here I'd let you pick all the cranberries you'd 
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want off the place also I'd let you chop down a tree or two 
if that would help any I'd be letting you off easy at that for 
the trick being to trim off and clear away the branches which 
last is seldom done but (you and / are particular people} then 
to saw it up into stove length and split it up to fit the stove no 
you're not through yet now suppose you stack it up into neat 
piles and then we'll call it a day 

Old X. he just felled the tree he left a mess which is 
what I am driving at 

In my room I sit in an easy chair and look at my pictures 
placed above the mantel on the fire-place cut off 

There they undergo a relentless looking over There 
they also undergo a loving looking over are they good? 
well they are as good as they are you cannot take that away 
from them nor can they look better than they are you can 
add nothing you can take away nothing 

I demand of them that they are related to experiences I 
demand of them that they have the story embracing these with 
the all over demand that they have the music of themselves so 
that they do stand of themselves as beautiful forms lines 
and paint on beautiful paper or canvas 

The wave a breaking on the shore that starts something 
in the artist makes for him to hum that's the story it's for 
the artist to make paint wave a breaking on paint shore 

That takes nothing away from nor adds to the wave a break 
ing on the shore for that exists in itself a beautiful thing 
therefore to assume to copy is vile 

That wave a breaking on the shore can as I said start the 
start of a wonderful thing by the artist abstract art con 
crete art modern art story telling art non story telling art 
when used to bolster up to better all is silly 

All the props all the propaganda all the explanations 
all the things plastered on to it won't help a tinker's dam for 
it has to be ART 

Art is produced by the wedding of man and material 
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A "Guest Editorial" by John Marin, reprinted by permission 
of The Palisadian, Cliffside Park, New Jersey, in which it origin 
ally appeared, November 15, 1940. 

To the public: 

It is Said We are becoming Art-Conscious therefore 
let there be an Art Week focused on work done in of and 
by America. 

That out of it all will blossom forth that worth the look 
ing at 

This is the hope 

produce the artist and presto realization not so fast know 
you that the artist is not too Common and that produced 
he must have Encouragement though courageous himself he 
must have like others about him a good living to do good 
work this the art conscious public must help to bring about 
by purchasing that which they profess to love. 

For the public to know to discern the artist the one who 
is from the one who professes to be isn't too easy. 

One says "I live here" "I use the objects of my locality 
for subject matter" it gets him nowhere if he is not an Artist 
for one living in Australia may be better than he of our soil. 

It is a legitimate hope though that our soil will produce the 
artist. 

The people must gradually learn to discern the fine things 
those sensitive to beauty can those not sensitive cannot. 

Those sensitive will want and if the want is great enough 
the artist will appear to supply that want and I repeat he's 
to be helped to withhold that is to disobey the law of human 
relationship and rest assured that he being an artist gives as 
much as he gets he gives abundantly. 

This work, etc. this artist is to be found in his work shop 
there seek him expect him not to play the game social or of 
self advertisement it would appear in his work and the sensi 
tive ones will have none of it. Beware of the ambitious one and 
the one who works all the time he hasn't time to think. 
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Go to him whose every effort is the good job 

To him who delights in his living to him who takes not 
himself too seriously and who can at times look and make faces 
at himself. 

Don't rave over bad paintings. 

Don't rave over good paintings. 

Don't everlastingly read messages into paintings there's 
the Daisy you don't rave over or read messages into it You 
just look at that bully little flower isn't that enough! 



Comments on pictures in an exhibition held, at Princeton Uni 
versity 194 1 . * f 

I can say that those picked out and maybe others pointed to 
a sensitiveness which is encouraging that they mostly showed 
an awareness that the picture must be a created object that it 
can derive from other created objects, but that to copy these cre 
ated objects or to make the effort to copy, places one in the posi 
tion of having to defend that which cannot he defended for 
the beholder has the right to say, "I'd rather look at the object 
itself than your copy." 

There you have the artist he being the one who puts forth 
that which has its own right of existence its own beauty. 

* John Marin, "Comments on the Pictures in this Exhibition," from a pamphlet 
published by Princeton University in connection with an exhibition of the work 
of New Jersey painters and sculptors, held in 1941, as quoted by MacKinley 
Helm, John Marin, Pellegrini & Cudahy in association with The Institute of 
Contemporary Art (Boston) : New York, 1948. 

t Excerpt from a letter dated May 6, 1941, from Marin to James Davis of Prince 
ton University, in answer to an invitation to serve on the jury for the above 
exhibition: "Your telegram came last night I would like to do for you and 
others of Princeton that I hope you know As for serving on the jury naturally 
I am opposed to these juries but that seems to be our way till we can find a 
better. ... In a nut shell temperamentally would rather not serve as I am after 
all a painter will serve if physically fit and if the others on the jury can be made 
known to me. . . ." (Alfred H. Barr and Lee Gatch were the other jurors. Marin 
did agree to serve.) 

Before this, Mr. Davis had invited Marin to come to Princeton to address his 
students. At first Marin replied (April i, 1940) : "Two times in my life I have 
appeared in public and in both instances I felt that I was a howling failure 
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One cannot create that which one sees it's already been 
created he can create from that which he has seen. 

The effort of the one never the artist to make an object 
as near like the object he sees as he can. 

The constant effort of the one the artist to make an ob 
ject his picture irrespective of any other object he alone 
recognizes and has respect for other objects. 

The one striving after the impossible the other striving 
after the possible. 

In the exhibition which will be placed on the walls of 
Princeton, there I feel the strivings of those who seek the pos 
sible. 

Those with the possible art germ, a sprouting may it, 
being there, be nourished and thrive it takes plenty of striving 
for but it's a mighty worthy strife. . . . 



Addison, Maine, Aug. io> 1941. 
Dear Stieglitz 

Here it is 

I don't want to do a thing but just to sit and look at my 
pictures One is over the mantel but when I want to look at 
another I'll have to get up take the one being looked at down 
& put up another and that's an effort 

It's like when Herbert Seligmann came around & said he'd 

the platform and the public in front baffle me and I come to dead stops. I can 
not be relied on if I amount to anything I speak through my work and at 
present I am pretty much occupied If I can meet people and sort of sit around 
and have a somewhat mutual Sympathetic Conversation possibly I don't come 
out quite so badly and I might say something and I might have and they might 
get pleasure. So this being as it is wouldn't it be better to get some one who 
would be a little bit more articulate." 

By April 1 6th, however, Marin had changed his mind: "Since you and your little 
group," he informed Davis, "seem to really want to meet me I am beginning to 
feel that I might want to meet them and that if I have anything to give and 
you and your group no doubt will have something to give me at least we can 
have a hand shake and a little POW WOW for the which I can look forward 
to with pleasure" 

In answer to a subsequent communication from Davis thanking him for having 
come to meet with the students Marin wrote (May 24, 1940) : "I will cherish the 
letter you sent me it made me feel good that you and the boys and I had that 
something in Common a Common love for the neckties of life that without 
which life is incomplete and often shortened for sensitive people." 
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decided to make the trip to Mt. Katadin & asked me if we 
wanted to go No I didn't I think I was whittling a stick 
at the time and didn't want to be disturbed but I knew that 
if I went I could look back and say to him that "I wouldn't have 
missed it for anything" 

For there's a mountain in the wilderness a worth seeing 
and as seen from those two little lakes side by side and the 
camps and eating place on the little sand beach of one well 
that was a treat and So it goes 

I didn't want to start this letter but I know that when the 
letter to you was written well I'd be glad it was written 

Interruption had to help clean a chicken had to shell 
out some peas another interruption later on have to paint 
a picture 

Why does one paint a picture? Why does one play on a 
musical instrument? 

Is paint strong enough to satisfy the future human eye? 
Is the present musical instrument strong enough in sound 
to satisfy a future demand? 

All of which can be taken care of by Advertising 
you advertise your painting that makes it good 
you advertise your music that makes it good 
you advertise your Bond bread that makes it good 
you advertise your cigarettes that makes them good 
All these and many more damned things advertise them 
and they all become good 

I have a feeling that the artist hates with his whole being 
all forms of advertising and know it You brats you with the 
Hell spawn ideas that even though you kill the artist he'll 
have won out nature will see to it that the Symbol persists 

From the back of my house up to the woodshed up to 
the garage the turf is wonderfully springy under the feet it is 
good to walk on 

The road out from the garage to the end of my place is 
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through a bit of evergreen woodland and that is mighty good 
and I can imagine bear deer wolves all sorts of ani 
mals a lurking there as they did in the olden time and that 
makes it all mighty good and alluring and strange and intimate 

The wild roses and the daisies and buttercups which greet 
us when we come They are all good 

And the Old men and Old women complain and talk 
about the good old times 

But didn't they breed a son who invented Explosives 
one who invented automobiles one who invented aeroplanes 
one who invented a something to catch more fish so that 
there are now not so many fish to be caught 

They complain of a condition they themselves made 
didn't they make of it a different world for their sons and daugh 
ters to live in and now they complain of these sons and 
daughters 

Lord the simple way if there was ever any such they 
did their bit to destroy 

Enough of these there be those who have with their do 
ings made for a better world and I shouldn't wonder but that 
in many respects it's a damned sight better world 
To enjoy life 

"Singing and praising forever 
close by the beautiful river" 

but who in Hell wants to be singing and praising forever 
to be warned in advance that we the Human Cuss 
must of our very nature Raise a bit of Hell with quite a bit 
of Heaven right here on this Old Earth 

With this awareness one might enjoy quite a bit this life 
and if the feller beside you takes a tumble you are to pick 
him up that is required of you 
good go thou and do 
me go me and do 

Yep but mister I am still going to kick and growl 
and then kick and growl some more the which if I couldn't 
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do once in a while or more often why I wouldn't want to live 

Yup we'd cease to live 

So that after you have picked yer brother up yer to cuss 
him for a falling down 

Yup there is the Aged Marin the Ancient Mariner a 
talking the one who paints The one who cannot now paint 
anything other than masterpieces 

Still he cusses them 

What right has he to cuss masterpieces? 

I have discovered it this perfection is getting to be 
damned tiresome not to be able to make a mistake now and 
then Cusses more Cusses doomed to singing and praising 
forevermore by my own beautiful river nuts 

Oh you One please show me the way the way to paint 
something not quite a masterpiece 

I am awakening the bubbles about me are a bustin The 
fragments gathered are yours Sorry 

Yer quite aged fragmented one 

Marin 



Addison, Maine., Sept. 8, 1942. 
Dear Stieglitz 

It is reputed that Christ said "I must be about my mas 
ter's business" This is put down not as that one poses as a 
Christ but the big fundamental that this quotation embraces 
that when one is driving toward a doing that petty interrup 
tions are disheartening are blights 

You as I put this down I can hear saying with all your 
force I agree 

Let's be ruthless let's not be stopped but the sensitive 
man by his very nature is vulnerable 

So that is why I say that to produce one's best one had bet 
ter be comfortable with all doors locked and the fire aburning 
brightly and to have a big watchdog to guard against the 
fanatics of the world 
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These fanatics abroad in the world they always have been 
and probably always will be and you can't do a thing with 
them except to destroy them as they would destroy you and 
all flexible thought and act 

The master fanatic with his followers 

To wit in fantasy alas if it were only in fancy I give 
you Three brothers all three master fanatics with their 
many followers 

Now Brother No i of this trinity of Beauts had gotten it 
into his head that mosquitoes are a benefit and should under no 
circumstances be destroyed 

So he sits there on his throne surrounded by mosquito net 
ting and sends his followers out and they of course are bitten 
by mosquitoes "Oh the little darlings" say they and proudly 
come a running to the master to show their welts he blesses 
them but is careful in so doing not to expose any part of his 
sacred self outside the net 

So they go off and one day they see a man in the act of 
SWATTING one of these lovely little creatures they are hor 
rified and come a running to the master 

The master says "Bring the culprit to me" 

They go out and grab him and are just in time to stay his 
hand from another swatting they bring the despicable creature 
to the presence of the master who immediately pronounces a 
most awful and just death for him he and all his family 

Brother No 2 he was also a master in his own right he 
also had a wonderful concept of the rightness of things and he 
also had his many followers 

So to proceed they settled in a place the lower creatures 
called beautiful with trees with flowers with birds a sing 
ing in the trees and little beasties a roaming about 

In the righteousness of their great cause they immediately 
proceeded to destroy all these They cut down all the trees 
they pulled up all the flowers they killed all the birds they 
put an end to all the beasties 
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Then they proceeded to dig up and throw off all the pol 
luted soil but in so doing they came to rock 

It turned out to be the Rock of humanity 

Well they had one hell of a time they went at it and 
blasted at it but in one great blast the rock kicked back and 
they were mostly destroyed 

But a few were left to recover to carry on the great cause 

So on to the third brother Brother No. 3 quite worthy 
too this one the youngest of the three He felt he had the 
solving of the problem and could benefit by what he considered 
his two olders brothers weak spots 

So he proceeded he too had many followers and they 
too settled in a place the Vulgar called beautiful with its 
trees its flowers its birds and little beasties 

And they too destroyed them all but he kept the soil and 
proceeded to plant their own trees to plant their own flowers 
to bring in their own birds and their own beasts 

And all of these the same vulgar outsiders said that they 
were (awful to look at) and raised a (high stench to their 
heaven) 

But those inside paid no attention to the yappings of this 
same vulgar mob and proceeded and all went well 

Until well you see these growing things trees &: flowers 
and those birds & beasts were so strong and virile that they 
began to suck up the soil and there began to be exposed in all 
its might that self same Rock the rock of humanity 

And the Master was so damn mad that he proceeded to do 
just as his brother before him and again There was Hell to 
pay 

But Let one not fool oneself there be still a few left to 
carry on the righteous cause 
amen 

Today it is a gale of wind from the North West and there 
is a great clarity 
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Yesterday we went over to see Oscar Ziegler and his wife 
they live about 20 miles from here and they too have a won 
der place with isles and bays for their front yard 

Well when we got there I heard the piano and I told 
everybody to keep quiet and there I sat on the door step inside 
of which the piano was being played on and that was one of the 
great moments of my life a Bach piece was being played with 
a mastery the like of which I had never heard before when he 
was through and greetings passed and we had settled down I 
looked at the man a sitting there and he had the look of the 
Master on his face 

Why is it? that that man hasn't the popular approval I 
guess it's that he is too much the artist that if he didn't like a 
thing he'd likely tell the thing to go to hell 

Probably hates bombast hates hypocrisy but does em 
brace (like all artists) the common honest denominator 

Well we will be skeedadeling along soon and that I cannot 
bring all this before me and around me back with me I'll if 
nothing happens bring back a few of those things they call 
pictures and a few real cans of blueberries and cranberries 
These latter we may still be able to dispose of 

This wind up here is no respecter of persons it lashes out 
with a gale force I painted three pictures up in the pasture 
let one not picture other pastures for this one is on a hillside 
and is full of stumps, mounds, & hollows 

The lower end of this pasture I term my studio for 
with the trees it shelters one from the winds and it is here that 
I have cooked up most of my Seascapes The sea on the other 
side of the trees can't talk back & if it does my ears don't 
hear 

And if these things of mine do not exist well then they 
are at least beyond criticism for who in Hell can criticise that 
which does not exist 

Planes go overhead most every day Soldiers come on the 
Cape most every day to guard against landings and a watching 
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for mysterious lights and the other day we heard guns a firing 
off in the distance or depth charges we don't know which so 
you see that this out of the way place is treated as if it might be 
the very place of landings 

John doesn't know but he talks as though he wouldn'tT5e 
surprised if they received the call to go over any time 

Well I suppose we will be seeing one another soon again 
that is if the gas allotment will get us there until then in 
spite of trouble 

Yours for keeps 

Marin 

P.S. Received check 200 which I mailed 



Cliffside Park, New Jersey, March 26, 1945* 

Dear Ernest Haskell (Jr.) 

First of all I owe you an apology I guess there's some 
thing the matter with me or age a creeping up or maybe the 
harassed state that we all are in Things pile up and I cannot 
be depended on 

I try to do my work and my correspondence suffers I can 
say my intentions are good & that's the most I can say 

However as to your Father* and my relationships with him 
over a period of years those early years when a fine relation 
ship such as existed between Your Father and myself meant 
much 

For your Father was a man of purpose and of a serious 
fine intelligence who always gave all that was in him to things 
worth the giving 

He was one of those well proportioned big men who moved 
gracefully and quickly 

I well remember those first years in Maine the very first 

* Ernest Haskell, the artist. 
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year was difficult in that it was hard for us to get things Your 
Father straight way solved the milk problem by letting us 
have a portion of his Cow's milk and I used to row over and 
we'd talk things over while he milked 

Or if Mrs. Marin was with me our visit would generally be 
extended & the whole Haskell Family would appear and we'd 
have good times and I can remember your Father turning his 
hand to French pancakes 

those were the days when we were young and vig 
orous & happy 

Then we'd have picnics on the islands We'd go in either 
your Father's Swampscott or outboard power boat or both 

On one occasion I well remember the winds had left us 
so all of us with the exception of your Father piled into the 
Swampscott he in the outboard ahead and some how the tow 
line parted 8: the outboard made such a noise that he heard not 
until he was nearly two miles ahead He was one to take 
chances but was pretty sure to keep his head 

In these little jaunts quite often we'd go to Ragged Island 
we loved its bold wildness then we'd get busy he with his 
needle I with my brush and we'd never disturb one another 
and we'd get home well when we got home 

And we respected each other's medium and respected each 
other's work 

Your Father's tools were of the very best in fact I never 
saw him with a cheap thing he'd sooner go without 

I don't believe there was a man in the whole country 
who knew as much about his craft as Ernest Haskell I am 
quite sure he did most of the printing from his plates he was 
too exacting to place it in the hands of others if he could help 
it 

He was most enthusiastic toward those things he believed 
in and didn't spare encouragement to others he believed in 
but they had to toe the mark of high endeavor be they mak 
ers of pictures sailers of boats or just fishermen they had to 
come up to a standard and a respect for their calling to inter- 
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est him I suppose because his own standard was so high 

He was well aware of what was being done around about 
him and could talk intelligently and lucidly about it I don't 
suppose there was a lazy bone in his whole body and when he 
did a thing his whole being was put to it whether it related to 
the sailing of a boat which was done in a masterly fashion or 
his professional doings which were too done in masterly fash 
ion 

Those people are quite rare who have an outlook and an 
ability such as your Father had and they quite often have to 
be rediscovered after time has elapsed 

He left us too soon as a friend I missed him much and 
you his son can well be proud of having had such a Father and 
it's much to Your credit that you wish to have Your say about 
his life 

My very best to you & hoping I have given you a little 
something 

In all sincerity 

John Marin 



Cliffside, New Jersey, July 28, 1943. 
Dear Seligmann 

The bad news being that from where I sit it looks like 
no Maine for us this year 

Not feeling physically quite up to Snuff & other things 
and with it all I just haven't had the heart to write to you 
sooner 

John comes home occasionally and that's what keeps his 
mother up I guess as for me I think I'll just sit on my behind 
in the backyard and conjure up some Maine pictures 

As for those I care for up there I have written them letters 
and haven't as yet sent them for the mood I am in has lasted 
for some time but I'll have to snap out of it and I guess this 
is the beginning of the snapping out of 
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And you if you get in the trick of it to write to the degen 
erate Ancient Mariner here in Cliffside and to send down two 
bottles each hermetically sealed one containing a Sample of 
that real old North Atlantic and too a sample of that genuine 
Cape Split salty ozone I think it will extend my period on this 
Shaky Crust we call the Earth 

A little while ago I made a small oil of a tulip blossom & 
some leaves off my big tulip tree and for a background I put 
an Old Cape Split Sea they say it don't look too bad and last 
week I made two colored drawings one of the old Cape 
with a boat the other another off the Old Cape with Leo and 
his boat now wouldn't I like to see Leo a coming around the 
head of the Cape and Harry and Roy and old Bill 

Not forgetting me not so old hairy friend* wid his shorts a 
loomin up over the hill which separates my place from his uns 

So when next the fish smother drips down over yer chin 
think of ME and please don't punish me too much with not 
writing 

you & yours from me & mine 
yer Marin with the ER crossed off temporarily 

P.S. Roy wrote me a long letter last year or the ist of this 
So I sat me down fc wrote him quite a lengthy bit of my 
particular brand of nonsense and well I am just now sending 
it and if he isn't there If you'll kindly see to its being for 
warded 

again Marin er temporarily 



* Seligmann himself. 
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Cape Split; Maine, Sept. 29, 1943* 
Dear Stieglitz 

Here's to you wherever you be as for rne I am again 
in spite of wars occupying the Ancient Mariner's lookout up 
here on the Cape and I sit and look at the Seas coming up and 
it gets into my blood 

They say that blood and water don't mix but who are they? 
They say many things 

As for painting I've given that up I just tie a brush to 
my fingers and let that old silly brush do the painting 

So that now I am a slave to the brush It even insists that 
I give it a good washing after each daubing which is proof 
enough that I am a slave 

This brush has led his slave in some strange places this yeai 
and I must confess to many a shock but he has no sympathy 
just don't give a damn for any feelings so that I am just 
dragged around in these strange places willey nilley 
Just a thought 

Poor Hartley* alas who is there to take up the brush 
where he left off with the (Maine Legend) 

We exist here awhile with our foibles and then we go 

Just the same Hartley to my mind produced some things 
both in his painting and in his writing well worth the preserving 

Before leaving home I felt like well an old old critter 
which may be I am up here on the Cape I am beginning 
to feel my oats which maybe I am not entitled to just the 
same I can give points to some ,who would know how to chop 
wood and to build a fire 

As for painting pictures I can give points on what not to 
do which covers so much ground that the high spots require 
much seeking 

The only things left up here are well there is the ground 
there are the things that grow on the ground flowers trees 
and such There are the ledges not forgetting entirely the 
Ocean and a few wild things birds fishes and animals Hu- 

* Marsden Hartley died September 2, 1943. 
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mans they have practically left and left their vacant houses 
and they look desolate forlorn and unmeaning 

Well it's gotten around to the sgth of September and we 
expect to leave tomorrow rags are up and curtains down and 
car backed up and being loaded up and this morning at Six 
a.m. being low water I went out and dug a mess of clams and 
now I am full up with clam fritters 

Leave I'd rather be switched 

Here I wear sneakers and walk on turf at home when I 
do walk it's those damned shoes and hard side walks 

Conditions being as they are and what they do to one it's 
surprising that even at an early date or a late date that I can 
write any old kind of letter 

So when you get this you won't be surprised that it don't 
amount to much 

And the work well that may not amount to much either 
but in that respect I kind of have a feeling that the woods are 
full of such 

The day is balmy the sun is warm the water sparkles 

The little purple and gold asters in clumps beautiful 

The (Earth beautiful) if only those who live on it would 
behave in some extent 

As for me it's back to the Cities but I hope for not too 
long 

from the one who still ascribes himself 

Your Ancient Marin-er 

John Marin 



Cape Split, Maine, Sept. 15, 1944* 
Dear Stieglitz 

They refused me and they refused me again They said 
I did not come under the War Effort and since my pictures 
do not pertain to human war & destruction (not if I can help 
it) maybe they are right are they? 
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Facsimile of Memorial Tribute to Alfred Stieglitz. From Stieglitz 
Memorial Portfolio published by Dorothy Norman: 1947 
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If possibly they have a bit of cheer in them what 
then? 

Should the doctor prescribe a medicine that makes the pa 
tient worse & pertains to disease or a medicine that will give 
health being health giving 

So that these Johnnies are not they of those who would 
give to the sick doses of poison with the blinding stupid thought 
that it helps some cause or other 

Anyhow I scotched them I did get the best of the John 
nies for I knew a woman who somehow bless her thinks 
I am hot stuff This woman has a husband This husband 
knew (SOMEBODY) that was sufficient 

So having gotten the required gas for my mechanical serv 
ant well he brought us here where we now are to the 
blessed house on the blessed Cape alongside the blessed ocean 
and Let those Johnnies laugh that off 

Fish not plentiful guess they have gone off to their own 
wars 

Lobsters all we want 

Clams go dig a mess 

Blueberries poor year 

Cranberries ditto 

Raspberries quite a few 

Blackberries wonderful 

Apples by the bushel 

Garden vegetables go help yourself 

Baked beans & chicken we won't starve 

The young people mostly gone just a few old birds 
like myself about 

Evenings mostly spent at one or two houses one where we 
get our milk Each one knows by this time about what the other 
will say & I guess what is said is mostly skim milk not much 
cream or up to the other house & mostly listen on the radio 
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music program Last Sunday Beethoven's 7th (played by Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra) 

I brought a couple o my latest JOBS up here a 
couple of girls around the 35 age must see them because on their 
trip to Indiana they had heard me spoken of as (SOMEONE) 
I guess they went away wondering 

In a little glade back in my woods I discovered a straight 
growing little poplar tree I cleaned up all around it Now it 
is my shrine where I can go and pray each day How's that 
Marin saying his prayers anyhow I have gotten those quivering 
little leaves so they talk to and sing to me (Honest to goodness) 

Again anyhow I have gotten some canvas stretched and if 
anything I put thereon has even one little trace of seriousness 
in it may all the Gods forswear me 

Anyway this time not anyhow Everybody or some 
body 

don't bother me 

I am a pacing up and down I have the war itch or the 
work itch or is it just plain dauber's itch 

Back then in Cliffside N.J. There was an old man I was 
that old man but NOW Ha Ha Hold up now Woah there 
take it easy 

Well anyhow (once more) I have succeeded in temporar 
ily shaking off the old codger Fooling oneself but isn't that 
what one spends most of one's life a doing 

If one can fool oneself into a state of health and well being 
good 

Not to be carried to the extreme just a bit now and then 
otherwise one comes pretty close to the breeding ground of 
all the damned Hitlers on this old planet 

Yesterday I walked a couple of miles through a swamp with 
my footgear slung over my shoulder for for some reason I 
like swamps 

How long well stay up here I don't know 

I expect 111 be out of here with a few paint jobs about the 



which if disapproved by others I won't give a tinkers dam they 
being i not approving (of course) Stupid if approving a bit 
weak in the head no let me substitute queer for weak I like 
it that way better So that if we can find a few of the latter as 
we have somehow or other found in the past all's well 

I have just been reading or glancing over a story where 
the young man got great pleasure a living alongside a lake in the 
woods and loving all about it and a getting to know the animals 
the birds & the fishes there abouts 

But an older man found him So he needs must be 
EDICATED his mind improved get the benefit of world 
standards As he was living his life "A Failure" was it? 

To the boy of parts living on a farm he must leave the 
farm go to the city to show his parts 

So that all the imbeciles are left in the country and all the 
brains are in the cities 

Now isn't that one swell concept 

The wells here are mostly dry now it's raining hard 
and they are happy 

I am taking this rainy day off to finish up on this letter 
which letter belongs not in anyway in (a book of letters) 
no choice bits in this letter 

There is a wish though that stupid people would not in 
troduce me to other stupid people who paint 

I live enough with my own stupidities in certain direc 
tions without having to be made aware of the stupidities of 
others 

There's the swamp and there's the High ground and 
where many belong is on the borderline betwixt neither 
Swamp or High ground 

So that if this happens to be one of those borderline 
epistles well that's that 

and well again Here goes my Signature 

No I'll be damned if I belong quite there on that bor 
derline 
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I'll sign her 

Old swamp fox 

or Old Highland fox 

and see if they can find me 

Yes well let her go at that 

to me old friend 

from his not quite not too ancient 

Marin -er 

P.S. The Hurricane has just hit The Seas are Glorious 
Magnificent Tremendous God be praised that I have yet the 
vision to see these things 



Cliffside, New Jersey^ Jan. 8, 1945. 
Dear Seligmann 

After they have all partaken of their Christmas pudding 
and New Year's cakes along comes (your correspondent) and 
says "Me too I'll make puddings & cakes" "Hell" say they 
"yer too late" then "Hell" says I "I'll make em just the 
same" So the batch went into the oven a couple of days ago 
pieces of which I am distributing to my very particular friends 
with the forlorn hope that indigestion will not ensue there 
by making me their particular enemy 

The afternoon mail has just arrived bringing mostly beg 
ging letters not many friendship letters 

Emily Genauer in the World Telegram says "Marin's 
best show" then she adds "Marin is an old man Frail and 
must be very tired" now I had hoped that this last analysis 
would noised abroad do good but no -rThey have no re 
spect for my frailty for my great age they still pester me 
with their begging letters. No the waste paper basket is no 
longer good I must needs haul up a barrel or two from the 
cellar 
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If you still have the desire but then comes the chance of 
fulfillment or the lack of chance of fulfillment 

but 

Hoping for the chance of fulfillment and the acceptance 
of that chance I would be much pleased pleased to hope that 
those things on the walls this year would give you pleasure 
They will be up there for another week or so then the King 
is dead Long live the tother Kings 

and 

Who called me up during the Holidays? none other than 
our Oscar Ziegler and that we may get together soon no one 
would be more pleased than I and if he plays something 
that will be a treat in the which I wish you could share 

John Jr. is still from last letter going on now 4 weeks in 

the Philippines we can only hope foV the best 8c try and 

keep up spirits I can see it's pulling his mother pretty hard 

The only thing to keep plugging away at this & that 

To see you and Mrs. Seligmann soon would give pleasure 

let's again hope 

& the best from the both of us to the both of you 
as ever Your Ancient Marin er 
P.S. Am sending my piece of pudding under separate cover 



Cliffside, New Jersey, June n, 

Dear Duncan 8c Marjorie* 

It's a wet day two days ago it was a brilliant day all 
was washed clean and after this and other wet days there will 
be those brilliant days to come when everything sparkles 
when the skys are lovely blue skys with hanging clouds and 
it's then I'll play truant and get out and wander to those lova 
ble spots I have discovered not so far away where the Earth 
has a sweet smell and a bearing its weight of all growing things 

* Phillips. 
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forests fruit trees plant life and flowers and those beau 
tiful streams made all made by those wet days 

All life made beautiful by those wet days that balance 
that finely adjusted balance 

Sun and rain 

then is life worth the living then do things worth while come 
to existence 

then does the creator create and a great joy is given to the 
world 

I am sorry I haven't written before maybe for me there 
have been too many wet days 

but those with you were bright and warm 

You two have brightened the lives of many 

and I'll get up in the morning and I'll go to bed at 
night and between times 111 be ready always to drink a toast 
to Duncan & Marjorie Phillips 

John 



Cliff side. New Jersey, July 2^ 
Dear Kalonyme 

Here I sit a Sweltering under the summer Sky at home 
in Cliffside a thinking of Maine and its Cooling breezes All 
alone for as you may have heard that I lost the one who was 
near and dear to me on Feby 14* So you see my plan of life is 
somewhat altered whether I will or not 

When I think of Maine there's the gas situation how- 
somever I may get there 

Occasionally I go over to (The Placef ) and I hear and see 
what well you know pretty well I have painted a few local 
things they don't look too bad to me but there's Charles Dun 
can who came around with a booklet by Piet Mondrian which 
he loaned me he was quite enthusiastic about it in it was 



* Refers to the death of Mrs. Marin. 
f An American Place. 
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shown a photo of Mondrian a man with a fine intellectual 
head who has some fine things to say but but but the an 
swer is that in his stripping he comes pretty close to blank 
walls he's gotten the thing down to perpendiculars and hori 
zontals which is unassailable for how can one criticize a per 
pendicular how a horizontal how a spotless garment how a 
blank wall. You reduce and reduce and reduce until you come 
to (reductioadabsurdum) you who know your Latin can cor 
rect this he has even neutralized his color doesn't the man 
come pretty close to neutralizing himself Curious isn't it 
there's a man with an exceptionally fine head a making of 
series of fine uprights fe horizontals as supports for things to 
grow Yet nothing grows thereon 

The other day I picked up Thoreau's Walden Well he 
goes to the woods where he could contemplate. I go to the woods 
because I love the woods 

Each for himself. Now I can't and won't say Thoreau was a 
damn fool I can't and won't say Mondrian was a damn fool 
and I just won't say that I am an altogether damn fool 

Anyhow I hope to have with you one or two of those 
Canadian Clubs or a near Equivalent before too long 

and that you are in pretty good health as am I at the 
present time 

Your butterless meatless friend 

Marin 

P.S. John Jr. is still somewhere out on one of his Pacific 
islands. 



From: Marin Catalogue, An American Place, Spring, 1946. 

Most pictures are the copying of nature 
or (in so-called abstract work) they are the 
copying of mind seeings. 

If you copy a seen object or a mind object 
it is wrong 
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Any abject seen in nature or any object 
seen in the mind must be recreated to live 
with and on the surface it's to exist with and 
on to be right 

These drawings are made in the effort to 
put down the different Street & City move 
ments as I feel them in such a way that what 
appears on the paper shall have a life of its 
own akin to the movements felt 

There never was or never will be a non-ob 
jective art. 

JOHN MARIN 

MARIN WRITES* 

To those whom it may interest or in a way be stirred up 
by, I talk to, adding my grist to the monumental flow, the end 
less flow turgid for the most part of those who have written 
and spoken about this, a making of it all a threadbare worn and 
shaken garment which in itself refuses to be and is not thread 
bare, worn nor shaken, for my subject, Art, remains that light 
giving forth indestructible by speech of man 

, . . but it's perforce no wonder that we write have writ 
ten and will write and speak, for is not a work of art the most 
tantalizing here there where yes and no sort of thing 
on Earth the most vital, yet to all a mystery to not too many 
a mysterious reality it cannot be understood, it can be felt 

... to be looked at with a looking eye with a looking eye 
of many lookings to see as it slowly reveals itself the process 
of the revealing to such giving infinite pleasure, this indi 
vidual the artist releasing the different folds of his seeings at 
periods of his many livings. 

*From Catalogue, "A Retrospective Exhibition, 1947," The Institute of Con 
temporary Art, Boston, January, 1947. 
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He be he working on a flat surface reforms his seeings on 
this surface to a seeing of his own choosing so that which he 
chooses shall live of its own right on this flat 

X 

The flat the symbol of the soil and upon this soil up 
right the plant agrowing and living. 

... so as in great nature the soil not to lose its identity, 
the plant not to have its nature killed and on the soil and 
amongst the plants there'll be stones there'll be weeds 
that's life Leave it to the true creative artist he'll find a 
place for the stones and weeds of life in his picture and all so 
arranged that each takes its place and part in that rhythmic 
whole that balanced whole to sing its music with color, line 
and spacing upon its keyboard. 

. . . the picture appears a work of art tells the story the 
best, it transcends the factual. 

Shakespeare's lines "Full fathom five thy father lies, of his 
bones are coral made" can be factually told by anybody but who 
can tell it the way Shakespeare tells it it's the artist speaking 
so that to the artist it's the way of the telling always that con 
cerns him: the painter his way, the sculptor his. The material 
used the way used of a verity that's the story. 

Now just a few jottings: 

1. The traveler travels to the distant whereas the artist the 
distant travels to him, therefore to the artist there is no such 
thing as distant it's all brought up there to his picture plane 
in intimacy there to play and dance many a tune. 

2. Those who would those who are not, who have not 
must needs borrow, but you cannot borrow from art. The effort 
to borrow from the true clown, the effect would be terrible to 
watch to those unworthy, art refuses to release one single chip. 
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3. Those who are born to the way see a million ways, all 
astemming from the basic right way. 

4. There is work for those who see it and now then, if I 
were not so, this, that and the other thing, I'd climb me up the 
tallest ladder and from there would shout "Balance my boy 
your picture must have balance, and even when next you place 
the address on the envelope, see to it that it has balance." 

To live through our ladder climbings and our tumblings, 
be this our toast. 

JOHN MARIN 
Cliffside Park, December 10, 1946 



Cliffside, New Jersey, April 12, 194*7. 

The Thompsons 
Bill and Susie 

It's a long time but it's a topsy turvy world and 
some of us humans myself being one don't seem to know 
how to behave Don't seem to begin to do those things we 
should do 

and Time pays us no attention other than to take off 
bits of us as we go along 

Yes time Sets the beat and we we can't catch up 

So now Winter is gone and Spring is here again the bud 
ding and the sprouting things now if that telephone strike of 
ours was not still in effect I'd call up old Father Time and 
ask him if he couldn't halt a bit I'd like to look at those 
sprouting budding things just as they are a bit longer 

And too for children to remain as children a bit longer 
Why even the weeds look good a pushing their green stalks out 
of the Earth 

Going modern is in many ways going helpless that 
Telephone strike cannot telephone how a slave one can be 
come to modernity 
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Electric sweeper cooker clock radio bed warmer 
and maybe soon a back scratcher and for naughty kids (grown 
up mostly) Man rings the door bell madam appears good 
morning madam any naughty kids or grownups in your fam 
ily? Well yes Right O now I have here the latest invention 
the long needed Hail An Electric Clubbing machine 
Oh come in come right in thank you madam Ah yes don't 
I hear a couple now bring him or her right down age the 
older the better Thank you again Now you see I'll demon 
strate this device we screw on here we call this the spanker 
this the Ear boxer this the tickler and this the real thing 
the Clubber 

He demonstrates and since these two culprits of the 
family happen to be grownups he gets the best of results 

Wonderful no more Kid kids or grown up Kids that 
sorely need a going over neglected and the beauty of this con 
trivance which places it in a Class by itself is that You can use 
it on YOURSELF again wonderful marvelous so much so 
that one Madam bought two one to use on the naughty Kids 
one to use on herself well the one to use on the kids that 
went along all right her private one Well it got RUSTY 

And How does the sea look these days? yes how does old 
Salty Ocean look these days? 

and Clams 

And How about John and I a dropping in and getting a 
couple of helpings of (Mrs. Susie Thompson's Clam Chowder) 
and a bit later a bit of compulsory nap awakening to a 
Cup of tea and a Cookie or two how about it Nero ? 

to continue let's hope 
John and I to you both and those others close 

yer friend John the still more ancient Mariner 



Cliffside, New Jersey, Nov. 18, 1947. 

Dear Duncan and Marjorie 

As usual with me a long time has elapsed since my last 
to you 

We've been home now two weeks The summer the days 
in the Adirondacks then to Maine on the Cape Spent more 
or less as I pleased helped greatly by John Jr. and his sympa 
thetic wife yes painting a bit of thinking a bit of socia 
bility a bit of boating a bit of tramming on the piano key 
board 

Then to come back to seeming mountains of disturb 
ance a pulling one off their stride a having to do those things 
one must do but one not in sympathy with 

then too those moments when one has one's friends 
in thought and are thrown off the thought by an interrup 
tion 

I have had you two in my thought often oft have a pic 
ture of your warm greetings 

And now the pictures painted are here just gestures 
and to me art is no more than that these made by that Curious 
Creature we call an Artist most art? to day is to me just so 
much advertisement it's strong only in a seeing strength not 
in a love strength and is not worth much more than a Ciga 
rette advertisement yes I feel that that art? of to day is most 
of it on a wrong base thus those in the forefront are a bor 
rowing from the past epochs without the spirit without the 
love without the having to do that those have had the hap 
pinesses of life the sorrows of life neither of these appear in 
their work 

There is something of tenderness of loveliness in happi 
ness in sorrow to repeat neither of these appear in their 
work Just a strength of seeing of seeing WHAT??? 

To be locked in a room with one of these and have to look 
for a period of time I cannot conceive of a greater torture 
No for me "lead kindly light" 
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And now for my pictures that I will endeavor with help 
to show either at (the Place) * possibly some where else 
(will let you know later) 

I don't feel equal to being hurried 

Then there is that little sea scape in oils you were inter 
ested in (the one of last year) if it is still in your mind let 
me know and I will send it on 

To hear from you and most that you are in good 
health and cheer will interest me always 

Fond memories to you both 

John 



A VOICE IN THE EVENINGf 

One night not so long ago were assembled a small com 
pany of us a partaking of our Host and Hostess* hospitality 
and the food was good and the wine was good 

Two of us were engaged in talk I know not now what 
about when suddenly there poured forth a voice in rapture 
over some of the Early English poets 

An unforgettable bubbling forth akin to the music of the 
swift-flowing stream spontaneous instinctive words not too 
many just enough to express 

and I thought and I have thought since Oh for a Dic 
tograph to capture that that came from the lips of our to be 
remembered one Paul Rosenfeld 

A man of much feeling 

A man of fine feeling 

Of much of one might say saintly attributes 

Of sordid thoughts and ways a fundamental abhorrence 

* An American Place. This refers to the fact that after Alfred Stieglitz died (July 
13, 1946) , it was necessary for Marin to decide where he would exhibit his pic 
tures. Before Stieglitz's death he had shown them automatically each year at An 
American Place. 

f From Paul Rosenfeld Voyager in the Arts, by Jerome Mellquist and Lucie 
Wiese, Creative Age Press, New York, 1948. 
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Of the senses His mouth tasted of the good food mostly 
cooked by himself 

His nose I am sure smelled the good smells of the Earth 

His eyes saw the beauty 

His ears responded to the music 

A man pretty well equipped 

Loyal courteous considerate 

an old world born graciousness 

and if you will take the best the word can mean the born 
gentleman 

and as to whether he loved a woman I don't know 
This I feel I do know he loved women he treated them 
with a courtesy that was beautiful to see 

If he had a weakness The pity of it was a questioning 
of his own virile senses 

Yes our friend has left us 

let it read Our friend has left us much 

his spirit 

FOREWORD* 

In the leaves of this book will be found 

The goings on of this 

critter myself and reproductions of some of his playings 

Sympathetically gathered and put down by one who be 
lieves in this critter myself 

If you like what you read and what you see all very well 
if you don't well you just don't 

but don't blame too much the one who has fused this all 
together * pretty good fusing I'll say and with Style 
and plenty of careful labor. So if you must blame him blame 
him for the Subject he chose again this Critter myself 

as to the why of the above Scribbling well you see I 
was asked to shove in a few leaves 

* From the book John Marin by MacKinley Helm, Pellegrini & Cudahy in associa 
tion with The Institute of Contemporary Art (Boston) : New York, 1948. 
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maybe what I say will spoil the book for I have a Spleen 
have a grouch to get off my chest 

anyway here goes 

In the first place having had a few physical and mental 
disturbances myself I am a great believer in Health 

not that these disturbances of life do not play a role they 
must 

but that they should predominate why? 

So Health is my credo 

Looked at most trees in the forest appear moderately in 
health 

Looked at mentally all trees can be made to look 
diseased 

There's the so called abstractionist the so called non 
objective approach 

quite too often a disease approach . 

or from another point of view streamlined of all human 
ity where an old fashioned human embrace is quickly nullified 
by divorce 

Or where nudity of the Object is blatantly shown for the 
specific purpose of making it the supreme Commondenomin- 
ator 

where nudity is shown to rob it itself of its appeal yes 
of its old fashion sex-appeal 

that sensitive people have 

The going out of one's way to be different always a ques 
tionable refuge when one has nought to say 

Cannot the artist be or better that he be a well balanced 
healthy individual 

Of course there have been those will be those who with 
their diseases have given to the world and will give Something 
Vital 

They are not those I speak against 

but that deadly humorlacking 

that deadly fun and play lacking 
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Those who would Start Symphonies early in life 

those who would Startle the world whose ideal is the 
advertisement 

is the noise 

Just suppose we look at man he hasn't changed much in 
his physical appearance in the last Two thousand Years 

How Come he's now so different 

How Come he now has this hatred of all things Seen 

And taking its place a diseased mental seeing 

How Come A pleasure in torture 

an Exaltation of torture 

Has it a great moral lesson ? 

and what the Hell have moral lessons or any other lessons 
to do with Art 

The Creative one has his seeings and his own way of put 
ting them down 

If he's healthy mankind will find it out 

If he's diseased mankind will find that out too 

anyway 

The birds are still singing 

out there 



Cliffside,, New Jersey, Jan. 26, 1948. 

Dear Thompsons 
Susie and Bill 

How be ye this here honest to goodness Old fashioned 
snow we are now having 

Keep warm Eat plenty Don't stand on corners a wait 
ing for the bus that'll git here when it gits here and NOT 
BEfore 

That's what they do here So that quite a crowd gathers 
they get to know each other and they in less than no time start 
playing games to keep warm all sorts of games some of the 
young uns even make love propose and if there happens a 
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minister in the crowd why they get spliced and if the bus is 
held up quite a time why I suppose they could have children 
and the old critters in the crowd of course they talk about 
when they were young and the Snow isn't half so deep now as 
then but the cussedness of it is they just let out squeaks 
and look mighty near frozen. . . . 

I look out the window and all is white and where are the 
birds? I dunno I don't see any 

I know what's under the snow though all the little ones 
awaiting as I told your father in the letter 

but That you and yours are well me and mine are well 
that's the main thing 

With a little touching of the piano keys a little scratching 
with pencil a few jabs with a brush a shutting out of world 
trouble as much as possible 

A focusing of eye on sky cloud and tree for there lies 
quite a bit still of old time beauty 

So here's to you both and yours from me and mine and 
that we may see each other soon 

again John the ancient Mariner 



Cliff side, New Jersey., July 12, 1948. 

Dear Duncan & Marjorie 

It seemed I had written you but I hadn't Guess I 
dreamt it anyway it would have been a good dream because 
it would have been based on a real beautiful experience that 
of us being with you our talks our lookings our goings 
not forgetting our hearing of that wonderful music on that di 
vine fiddle in the hands of a one who loved it 

All those movements of the hand obeying the inner 
urgings of man 

And cannot one say "man is an instrument of the Great 
Creator" 
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This instrument be it one's self however he plans or 
sees is always astonished with the happening 

Yes the gifted one 

He gifted by the Great Creator to bring forth that we call 
works of art 

And all these are they not symbols of the useful for this 
a work of art places things in their right positions where 
they are free to work just as much as a chair has to have its 
parts in their right places fo satisfy the sitter 

Therefore in another wording your work of Art must 
have all this and is a series of right symbols which makes of 
it a something as useful as the rightly made chair is useful they 
obeying the basic law of right movement right positions 
right lives all together right form 

The Great Creator has willed it so and now 

Here a long long intermission 

not filled with much that has been of interest to me 

What with the getting ready to go away for a space where 
I hope freed from most I would be free from I'll be able 
to put down a few of my dreams on canvas or paper 

Many seem to remember their bad dreams 
I'll try to remember my good dreams 

Now then if you would still be interested after my 
show of Etchings if I have it at the Place* to put it or 
part of it on your walls I think we could arrange it 

In the mean while I'll hope to keep in communication 
with you which in the past has meant so much 

John Jr. & Grace wish to convey their appreciation of their 
time with you 

the very best to you both 

Marin 

* An American Place. 
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Addison, Maine, Aug. 26, 
Dear Dorothy Norman 

The Time is Slipping by but I reckon on one more 
month anyway 

That it could be more with everything going well 
for the Sea the Islands look so very beautiful 

And with a few friends near a very few and you as near 
the top as any why I'd be content to remain here until . 

One of the very few Donald Davidson has left us I 
miss him I will miss him though he'll live in memory the 
memory of those very few we cherish 

As for the work I have made a few more teaser daubs 
in paint they may be looked at at some future date by the 
very few of my lenient ones 

Seems to me You might might might scuttle up 
here just to get a glimpse of Yer old old heathen 
friend's Surroundings 

How about it? bringing with you a tin cup and a fish 
hook I'll Supply the line 

Another look yes the Sea the islands remain tantalizing- 
ly beautiful 

They so work on me that maybe I have a bit of this tan 
talizing Stuff given me by associating 

They good Company I I hope not too bad a Sub 
ject- 
Here's to you with all blessings We'll be seeing Each 
other in the Fall IF NOT BEFORE 
to our friendship 

Yer ancient Mariner 

who was named 

John 
John & Grace send their very best 
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From Downtown Gallery Catalogue for The Artist Speaks Exhi 
bition, April, 1949. 

The good picture 

No one wonders at more than the one who created it. 

Made with an inborn instinct in which time begets an 
awareness and these periods of awareness are the red letter 
days in the Creator's life. 

Made by an instinctive recognition of the Basic the 
great horizontal the culmination of rest. The great upright 
the culmination of activity for all things sway away from or 
toward these two. ... A recognition of the backbones as it 
were of movement all objects within the picture obeying 
the magnetic pull of these backbones. 

Having not these backbones of movement in the mind's 
eye there can be no real creation. 

Having one goes not far astray pulled back by an 
awareness of these 

The other night I saw the full moon arising suspended 
over our city It gave me a thrill Of a verity Should not 
our picture embrace a thrill based on a life experience 
"Try with all that is within you" For the thrill begotten 
looking at the good picture hearing the good piece of music 
Ail to have had that 

How vaporish the comments of most commentators. 
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MARIN SIGNS HIS LETTERS 

by Dorothy Norman 

A hot Saturday afternoon. June, 1931, Herbert Seligmann, 
who had recently completed the editing of Marin's letters,* 
and I were spending the afternoon with Stieglitz at An Ameri 
can Place. 

Stieglitz kept glancing nervously at the volumes of the let 
ters that had just come from the printer, and that were stacked 
high against the bare walls of the Place. 

It had been planned that Marin was to come in from New 
Jersey, to sign fifty of the four hundred books that had been 
printed, so that Stieglitz could mail whatever copies had been 
ordered to subscribers before leaving for Lake George, which 
he intended to do at the beginning of the following week. 

That Marin happened to be late was making Stieglitz in 
creasingly restless. 

Since nothing could possibly become a trifle to him, once 
his "heart" was in it once a responsibility had been assumed 
he was eager to finish up his own part of the undertaking with 
dispatch. 

He picked up one of the books and examined it lovingly: 
"It is a good clean job," he commented gently. "I think Marin 
will be pleased with it. . . ." 

We smiled about Marin's sole reaction when he had heard 
that his letters were to be published: "Who," he had asked, "has 
been reading my letters?" 

Stieglitz spoke of how the only thing that had worried him 
about printing the volume was that he might have succeeded 
in making Marin self-conscious about writing to friends in the 
future. 

* From Letters of John Marin, edited with an introduction by Herbert J. Selig 
mann, An American Place, 1931. 
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Even more strongly, however, he said, he felt that when 
Matin would now finally read his own writings in book form, he 
would learn a great deal about himself. And, even more impor 
tant, he could see whether he still believed what he had written, 
say ten years ago. 

The door opened. Marin came in briskly. As was his 
habit when anything "special" was in the air, his chin was bur 
rowed down against his chest, and he seemed to be peering out 
at the world from where his nose ought to be. 

When Marin looks particularly amused he seems always to 
be trying to indicate that he considers the world to be taking 
itself just a bit too seriously; that he would like to shake it a bit, 
prod it, just to show it how it is after all rather a humorous 
affair at best. . . . 

This look, however, seems always to be competing and in 
conflict with quite another look one reflecting the fact that 
he himself is entirely serious about his own pursuits. . . . 

These conflicting looks seem to be particularly at war with 
one another as he enters a room until he gets his bearings and 
sees whether he can safely relax. 

There is always a kind of tension when he comes into a 
room a kind of waiting moment as though things were go 
ing to be entirely miserable if he cannot establish an immedi 
ately warm, half humorous contact with something or some 
body in the room. * 

Now, as he came hurrying in, he stopped short at the sight 
of the books piled high. He made a satirical grimace. 

He staggered mockingly, partly because Stieglitz seemed to 
be so serious, partly because the stack of books looked so im 
pressive. 

We smiled at him warmly. . . . 

"Well," he said in a matter of fact manner, picking up one 
of the books and glancing at it with apparent casualness (the 
usual half-smile playing about his lips nevertheless) , "Let's get 
to work." 
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He carried the book to the writing table. He sat down, 
ready to sign his name. 

"Which pen do you want?" Stieglitz asked, about to offer 
Marin one of his own. 

"Oh no/' Marin shook his head decisively. "I don't want 
one of your pens. They are too heavy. I have brought my own 
pen." 

If anyone else had said, "I have brought my own pen" one 
would simply have expected that a pen would have been pro 
duced forthwith, without further ceremony. 

But not so with Marin. When he made such a remark, you 
could be quite certain that no ordinary event was about to 
occur. 

He stood up. He bent over to one side. He peered down 
into his pocket with the utmost gravity. Carefully he drew out 
a long thin packet, securely wrapped in a piece of cloth, tied 
unsparingly with yards of twine. He sat down again, regarding 
the little bundle thoughtfully. . . . 

Silently, intently, slowly, he untied the string. Slowly he 
began to unwind what looked as though it might have been a 
long strip of paint rag, with which he must have been in the 
habit of wiping his paint brushes. 

As he unwound the cloth there appeared a long, extremely 
thin, old-fashioned pen-holder of pre-fountain-pen days. 

In the delicate holder there was a pen-point also ex 
tremely fragile, and extraordinarily thin and sharply pointed. 
It was not the usual pen-point with a slight slit in the middle. 
Instead it had two long narrow slits, with a slightly raised hunip 
between. 

The pen was thickly caked, with dried ink. The two prongs 
at the tip, although gracefully formed, looked almost too per 
ishable to use. 

The question formed itself in one's mind: will the pen 
stand up for fifty signatures? 

With a flourish upward at the elbows, then forward, then 
downward, Marin rested his arms upon the table. 



He held his pen poised for action in his right hand, his left 
hand moving the book toward him in order that it might re 
ceive his signature. 

He dipped the pen in ink. . . . 

"Hold up a minute," said Stieglitz, overwhelmed with hor 
ror at the thought that there might be any marring of the clean 
feeling of the books. . . . "Be very careful now. No blots. . . ." 

"Hadn't you better 'practice' a signature once on a separate 
sheet of paper," I suggested, half-joking, but, in reality, also 
somewhat apprehensive about the possibility that the pen 
might not work smoothly. . . . 

Marin pushed the book away and drew toward him a piece 
of blank paper lying near-by. 

We breathed a sigh of relief. 

Again he dipped his pen in ink. 

Marin was bending low now, more intent than ever upon 
what he was doing. . . . Scratch went the pen upon the paper. 
Scratch. Scratch. Scratch. A sputter of ink. A weak up-stroke of 
the J. And, like a defective match, the pen seemed to go out. 

A shiver of amusement, of suppressed laughter passed 
among the three of us hovering behind him. 

"Drat it," said Marin impatiently. 

He looked up at us with almost a smile in his eyes, but he 
was obviously not precisely happy about what had just occurred. 

"Darn it," he said. "You see my wife is left-handed and my 
kid uses up every pen in the house." 

It was getting rather late. The next day would be Sunday. 
The books would not be able to go out until Monday as it was. 
But that would be the last possible moment for Stieglitz to be 
able to attend to sending them off himself before departing. . . . 

Unless they were safely packed and mailed before he went 
away, there would be heartache for him ... He liked so much 
to have things done on schedule; even, if possible, ahead of 
schedule. . . . 

He re-stated his previous offer: "Here, take one of my 
pens." 
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"No, no," said Marin decisively. "Your pens are too heavy. 
No, I don't like them." He fairly shuddered at the thought of 
using a pen that he did not like. . . . 

"Here," said Stieglitz calmly, dipping one of the lighter of 
his pens into the ink, "try this one." 

With his mind already made up that it wouldn't do, Marin 
bore down on the pen with his entire weight, drawing an un 
characteristic straight, heavy line. "No," he said, without even 
looking up, handing the pen back to Stieglitz, "I don't like that 
kind of line it's " and he made a vague gesture of distaste. 

"Well then," said Stieglitz, almost as though to a very much 
younger man, "you had better go out at once and buy a point 
for your pen." 

By now it was so late in the afternoon that we wondered 
whether at that season, on a Saturday, it would be possible to 
find any shops at all open near the Place located, as it was, at 
53rd Street and Madison Avenue. 

"You had better go over to Third Avenue," suggested 
Stieglitz, rather wearily. 

We began to mention nearer places that might be tried, 
but, in truth, we feared that virtually all of them would be 
closed. 

Finally Marin put on his hat and set forth to search for a 
new point. . . . 

To our relief, within a few moments he returned a tri 
umphant light in his eye. 

"Pretty quick trip to Third Avenue," he beamed at us. 

We smiled our welcome. 

"Found it right near-by," he said proudly. 

"Fine," said Stieglitz. "Now let's get at it." 

The new pen-point was carefully taken out, and as care 
fully put into the delicate holder, as though it were a precious 
and rare object. 

Marin adjusted his glasses. The same flourish up and down 
of the elbows once more. The point was dipped into ink. He 
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wrote his name on a fresh piece of paper. He wrote it out sev 
eral times. Quickly, effortlessly, naturally, yet carefully. 

The new point was satisfactory. He tried a few Palmer 
method strokes with which to limber up. 

At last he said, "All right now/' and drew the copy of the 
book toward him once more. 

Again we leaned over. Marin's mouth began to work in 
rhythm with his pen. Book after book was signed, carefully, 
without a blemish. 

"You ought to photograph him," I whispered to Seligmann. 
"His face is extraordinary. He won't notice." 

Seligmann took up his camera. He wanted to get Stieglitz 
into the picture too, so he motioned to him to move a bit closer 
to Marin. (Seligmann did this very quietly, in order not to dis 
turb the signing of the books.) 

We had no inkling that Marin knew anything of what was 
happening in the background, so intent did he seem to be upon 
the job he was engaged in doing. 

The faces of the two men, nearly of the same age, so fine, 
so sensitive, so in love with the detail of having a name signed 
beautifully, rightly a job well done were lovely to be 
hold 

That evening Marin played billiards with Paul Strand. We 
were told that his only comment about the afternoon had been, 
"Say, what do you suppose was the matter with Seligmann 
this afternoon. I was at the Place and he kept wanting to pho 
tograph me all the time. He kept taking pictures of me, and 
of Stieglitz and me together. . . . Why do you suppose he was 
doing that? What do you suppose he wanted? For Stieglitz 

and me to put our arms around one another and kiss, 
and have our pictures taken?" 
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REFERENCE INDEX 



These notes are appended (i) to provide relevant facts, in brief, 
about various people, places and publications mentioned through 
out the volume, wherever the content of the text is not sufficiently 
self-explanatory, and (2) to explain the connection of certain indi 
viduals with John Marin or with Alfred Stieglitz, rather than to 
provide full biographical sketches of them. (Brief descriptions of 
recipients of letters from Marin also are included.) 



An American Place (509 Madi 
son Avenue, N. Y. C.) found 
ed and run by Alfred Stieglitz 
1930-1946. Here he carried on 
the work begun at the Photo- 
Secession Galleries ("291") and 
at the Intimate Gallery. 

Egmont Arens editor of Crea 
tive Arts. 

Ben Benn American painter. 

E. M. Benson art critic; author, 
John Marin The Man and 
His Work (American Federa 
tion of Arts, Washington, D. 
C., 1935) ; Chief, Division of 
Education, Philadelphia Mu 
seum of Art. 

Oscar Bluemner American 
painter; his work was exhib 
ited by Stieglitz at the Inti 
mate Gallery. 

Blumenschein painter. 

Dorothy Brett English painter; 
author of Brett and Lawrence. 

"The Bunch" refers to the 
group of artists and other 
friends who gathered at Stieg- 
litz's Photo-Secession Galleries 
and later at "291." 
Camera Work a quarterly mag 
azine devoted to photography 



and the plastic arts, published 
and edited by Alfred Stieglitz, 
New York, 1903-17. 

Arthur Carles American paint 
er; introduced Marin to Ed 
ward Steichen (painter and 
photographer) in Paris in the 
early 1900*5. It was this intro 
duction that was responsible 
for the beginning of Marin's 
association with both Steichen 
and Stieglitz, and led to the 
exhibition of Marin's paint 
ings by Stieglitz at "291" in 
1909. The work of Carles also 
was exhibited by Stieglitz at 
"091." 

Kenyon Cox American painter. 

Charles Daniel of the Daniel 
Gallery, New York; a propo 
nent of modern art. In the 
years between 1917 and 1925, 
when Stieglitz had no gallery, 
Daniel held exhibitions of 
Marin's paintings. 

Andrew Dasberg American 
painter. 

Donald Davidson husband of 
Elizabeth Davidson (niece of 
Stieglitz) ; a friend of Marin's. 
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James Davis was teaching draw 
ing and painting under De 
partment of Art and Archae 
ology, Princeton School of Ar 
chitecture and Creative Arts 
program during the period 
when the Marin-Davis corre 
spondence contained in this 
volume was being carried on. 

Charles Demuth American 
painter. His work was exhib 
ited by Stieglitz first at the 
"Seven Americans" show at 
the Anderson Galleries (1925), 
subsequently at the Intimate 
Gallery and An American 
Place. 

Arthur G. Dove American 
painter whose work was shown 
by Stieglitz at "291," the Inti 
mate Gallery and An Ameri 
can Place. It was also included 
in the "Seven Americans" show 
arranged by Stieglitz in 1925. 

Downtown Gallery New York 
art gallery. 

Marcel Duchamp French paint 
er. 

Mr. Dun head man at George 
F. Of s, framer. 

Charles Duncan American 
painter. His work was shown 
by Stieglitz at "291." 

Georgia Engelhard niece of 
Stieglitz. 

Ralph Flint art critic and 
painter, for many years a 
friend of both Stieglitz and 
Marin. 

Dr. Robert Freund owner and 
publisher of The Twin Edi 
tions. 

Albert Gallatin painter, critic. 



Bought a number of early 
Marin water colors. 

Emily Genauer formerly art 
critic for New York World- 
Telegram; now writes for New 
York Herald-Tribune. 

Gimpel New York art gallery. 

Philip Goodwin New York ar 
chitect. Has a fine Marin col 
lection. 

Eddy Gross fisherman, friend of 
Marin's at Deer Isle, Maine. 

Hutchins Hap good author, cri 
tic. Wrote for New York news 
papers at time "291" was in 
existence. 

Mars den Hart I ey American 
painter and writer. His work 
was exhibited by Stieglitz at 
"291," the Intimate Gallery 
and An American Place. It was 
also included in the "Seven 
Americans" exhibition arrang 
ed by Stieglitz in 1925. 

Bertram Hartman American 
painter. 

Hartpence assisted Charles 
Daniel at the Daniel Gallery, 
New York. 

Ernest Haskell American art 
ist; a friend of Marin's. Ernest 
Haskell, Jr. his son. 

Paul Haviland photographer 
and early associate of Stieglitz 
at "291." 

Holland House restaurant near 
"291" where Stieglitz and his 
group frequently dined. 

Ferdinand Howald of Colum 
bus, Ohio; bought a number 
of outstanding Marin paint 
ings. 
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Intimate Gallery (489 Park Av 
enue, N. Y. C., 1925-28) 
founded and run by Alfred 
Stieglitz. Here Stieglitz con 
centrated primarily on exhib 
iting work of living American 
artists. 

Louis Kalonyme art critic, for 
many years a close associate of 
both Mann and Stieglitz. 

Rockwell Kent American paint 
er. 

Gaston Lachaise sculptor, born 
in France, lived and worked in 
America. His sculpture was ex 
hibited by Stieglitz at the In 
timate Gallery. 

S. B. Lawrence interior decora 
tor and tenant at 291 Fifth 
Avenue, in quarters next to 
Stieglitz's gallery. 

Lincoln Storage warehouse in 
which Stieglitz and several of 
the artists he exhibited stored 
their work at various times. 

Ward Lockwood New Mexican 
painter. 

Mabel Dodge Luhan author of 
Movers and Shakers, Edge of 
Taos and other volumes; lives 
in Taos, New Mexico. 

Joseph Lustberg resides in New 
York. Wrote to Marin request 
ing instruction in painting. 

John Marin, Jr. and Grace Mor- 
ley Marin son and daughter- 
in-law of John Marin. 

Henri Matisse his work was in 
troduced in America by Stieg 
litz at "291" in 1908. 

N. E. Montr oss of the Montross 
Gallery, New York. In the 
years between 1917 and 1925 



when Stieglitz had no gallery 
of his own, Montross held ex 
hibitions of Marines paintings. 

Manuscripts (MSS) published 
by Stieglitz 1922-23. 

George F. Of painter and 
framemaker. 

Georgia O'Keeff e American 
painter, married Alfred Stieg 
litz 1924. Her work was exhib 
ited by Stieglitz at "291," the 
Intimate Gallery and An 
American Place; in a one-man 
show and the "Seven Ameri 
cans" exhibition (both ar 
ranged by Stieglitz) in 1923 
and 1925 respectively. 

Mr. Perkins retired business 
man, lives in South Addison, 
Maine. 

Duncan Phillips head of the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
Washington, D. G. Has a fine 
Marin collection. 

Marjorie Phillips painter, wife 
of Duncan Phillips. 

Photo-Secession Galleries (291 
5th Avenue, N. Y. C., 1905-17) 
at these galleries, founded 
and run by Alfred Stieglitz, 
advance - guard photographs 
were exhibited, and modern 
art was introduced to Amer 
ica. (In 1908 when it became 
necessary to move into smaller 
quarters, the Little Galleries 
were set up by Stieglitz at the 
same address. These, in turn, 
came to be known simply as 

-291.;') 

Frangois Picabia French paint 
er whose work was shown by 
Stieglitz at "291" and the Inti- 
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mate Gallery. A close associate 
of Stieglitz for some years; 
helped with editing of the 
magazine 291. 

Pablo Picasso his work was in 
troduced in America by Stieg 
litz at "291" in 1911. 

FairfieldPorter American paint 
er (Eliot Porter, his brother, 
is a photographer) . 

Paul Rosenfeld American critic 
and novelist. Was closely asso 
ciated with Marin and Stieg 
litz, as well as with other art 
ists exhibited by the latter, 
over a long period of years. 

Herbert J. Seligmann Ameri 
can critic, poet; close associate 
of both Marin and Stieglitz 
over a long period of years. 
Editor of the 1931 edition of 
Letters of John Marin (An 
American Place, New York) . 

Lilias Seligmann his wife, a 
dancer. 

Lee Simonson American stage 
designer; editor of Creative 
Arts. 

Edward /. Steichen American 
painter and photographer; 
closely associated with Stieglitz 
and his early gallery at 291 
Fifth Avenue. Originally call 
ed Marin's paintings to the at 
tention of Stieglitz (as well as 
the work of many outstanding 
European artists introduced to 
America by Stieglitz at "291") . 
A close friend of Marin over a 
long period of years. His early 
work in photography was ex 
hibited, sponsored and fought 
for by Stieglitz for many years. 



Joseph Stella American painter. 

A If red Stieglitz ( 1 864 - 1 946) 
American pioneer in photog 
raphy; introduced modern art 
to America at his gallery at 
291 Fifth Avenue (variously 
called Photo-Secession Galle 
ries, Little Galleries, 291),, be 
ginning 1907-08; held first ex 
hibitions in America of work 
by such moderns as Rodin, 
Matisse, Toulouse-Lautrec, Ce"- 
zanne, Van Gogh, Picasso; of 
primitive African sculpture 
and work by a number of out 
standing American contempo 
rary painters including Alfred 
Maurer, John Marin, Marsden 
Hartley, Arthur Dove, Max 
Weber, Abraham Walkowitz, 
Georgia O'Keeffe, Gas ton La- 
chaise, Charles Demuth, etc. 
Held first Marin exhibition at 
"291" in 1909. From that date 
to the time of his death in 
1946, Stieglitz either held or 
arranged for the holding of 
virtually annual exhibitions of 
Marin's work. The life-long 
friendship between Marin and 
Stieglitz may be looked upon 
as one of the outstanding re 
lationships in the American 
art world of the 2Oth century. 
Stieglitz is generally consid 
ered the father of modern pho 
tography in America; edited 
and published such distin 
guished photographic publica 
tions as Camera Notes and 
Camera Work; issued various 
other important publications 
including 291 and MSS hav- 
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ing to do with the arts. After 
the gallery at 291 Fifth Av 
enue came to an end in 1917, 
Stieglitz founded the Intimate 
Gallexy (1925-1929), and An 
American Place (1930-46) . 
Emmeline Obermeyer Stieglitz 

first wife of Alfred Stieglitz. 
Kitty (Katherine) Stieglitz 
daughter of Alfred Stieglitz 
and Emmeline Obermeyer 
Stieglitz. 

Paul Strand American photog 
rapher, long a close associate of 
both Marin and Stieglitz. 
His work was exhibited by 
Stieglitz at "291," the Intimate 
Gallery and An American 
Place. It was also included in 
the "Seven Americans" exhibi 
tion arranged by Stieglitz in 

1925- 

Susie and Bill Thompson- 
neighbors and friends of Mar- 
in in Addison, Maine. 

29 x see Photo-Secession Galle 
ries. 

Abraham Walkowitz American 
painter whose work was ex 
hibited by Stieglitz at "291." 



Harry, Leo, Roy Wass neigh 
bors and friends of the Marins 
in Addison, Maine. 
Wildenstein New York art gal 
lery. 

Marius de Zayas Mexican cari 
caturist whose work was exhib 
ited by Stieglitz at "291"; he 
played an important role in 
the publication of the maga 
zine 2,91. 
Oscar Ziegler pianist; lives near 

Marin in Maine. 
Carl Zigrosser author, critic; 
long associated with the Wey- 
he Gallery, New York, and 
now Curator of Prints and 
Drawings at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. 

. C. ZoZer American painter 
and long a close associate of 
both Stieglitz and Marin. Aid 
ed Stieglitz greatly in carrying 
on his work at his various gal 
leries, "291," the Intimate Gal 
lery and An American Place. 
Has continued to help Marin 
at An American Place since 
Stieglitz's death in 1946. 
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